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The Publishers have been kindly permitted to insert the 
following recommendatory letter of the Rev. Mr. Barnes. 

**I have been permitted to read the following translation of Madame 
Necker de Saanure's work on the " Study of the Life of Woman," in 
nmnuflcript It is the work of a highly.gifled mind ; contains many beauti- 
fal philosophical views of the relation which woman sustains in society ; is 
the manifest result of very careful observation, and is imbued with the 
•pirit of evangelical religion. It is, in my opinion, adapted to accomplish 
great good, and its circulation would do much to aid those who have the 
care of youthAil females, and who desire that they should occupy the place 
in society for which they were designed. 

** I know of no work in our language which occupies the place which 
this is intended to fill; nor which presents so interesting a view of the 
organization of tooiety by its great Author, and of the situation appro, 
priated to UHimaff in. that organization. 

**The work has reference more particularly to the elevated circles of 
society — to those who have advantages for education ; who have leisure for 
the cultivation of the intellect and the heart afler the usual course of 
education is completed, and who have opportunities of doing good to others. 
It win supply a place which is not filled now, and would be eminently 
useful to that increasing number of individuals in our country. It is much 
to be regretted that not a few whon they leave school seem to contemplate 
little farther advancement in the ttadies which they have been engaged in 
pursuing. A just view of the place which woman is designed to occupy in 
society, as presented in this volume, would do much to correct this error. I 
should regard it as an auspicious omen, if this work should have an extcn. 
sive circulation in this country, and believe that wherever it is perused it 
win contribute to the elevation of the sex; to promote large views of the 
benevolence and wisdom of the Creator in regard to the human family, and 
to advance the interests of religion. 

"ALBERT BARNES. 

" PbilBdelphia, June 11. J843.'' 
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PREFACE. 



The delight received from the perusal of this work in 
the original language, and the ardent desire of imparting 
to others the same pleasure and advantage, alone induced 
the translator to undertake the task; encouraged by the 
belief that thoughts so rich and beautiful would still be 
valuable, although divested of the graceful and flowing 
style in which they first appeared. 

Although the French language is generally studied, 
there are many to whom this book would be useful, who 
do not read it fluently, and books in that language are for 
many reasons only accessible to the few ; if, therefore, a 
labour which has been in itself so pleasant, may be the 
means of difiusing more extensively the admirable instruc- 
tions of this author, it will be doubly rewarded. 

Madame Necker de Saussure is the daughter of the cele- 
brated naturalist Horace Benedict de Saussure, who was, 
in 1762, at the age of twenty-two, so distinguished as to be 
appointed Professor of Philosophy at Geneva, a situation 
which he filled with high reputation for twenty-five years. 
He also wrote several valuable works. 

This lady has, in this country, sometimes been con- 
founded with Madame Necker, the wife of the Minister 
of Finance, and mother of the celebrated Madame de 
Stael, who belonged to the preceding generation. 
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M. de Barante, in his " Melanges LitteraireSy^ mentions 
in terms of high encomium, our author's work, in two vo- 
lumes, entitled ^Education progressive, which relates to 
the education of infancy and childhood of both sexes. 
The first volume of this work has been translated, the 
second, we believe, has not. 

The volume before us appeared in Europe, some years 
after those here mentioned under the same general title, 
Progressive Education, with a second title, peculiar to 
itself. The Study of the Life of Woman, and an intro- 
duction which begins by stating, that although connected 
with, and forming an appropriate sequel to the former 
two volumes, it is nevertheless perfectly distinct and com- 
plete in itself. The first paragraph of the Introduction, of 
which this is the purport, is here omitted; what follows is 
an admirable prospectus of the work, which will recom- 
mend it more to the favour of the public than any thing 
the translator could say on the subject. 

M. de Barante also commends highly this author's Me- 
moir of the Life and Writings of Madame de Stael, with 
whom she was connected, we believe, by marriage ; and 
who once bore the following graceful testimony to her 
intellectual and moral merit. " Elle a tout I'esprit que I'on 
me prete, et toutes les vertus que I'on me refuse." 

Translator. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is in examining the career of woman that we may find 
human life divested of the various obligations imposed by 
the diversity of social pursuits, and brought back to its 
most simple elements. It is here possible to inquire whether 
the events which follow each other in habitual succession 
have any hidden signification ; whether they are designed 
to bring us nearer to the true end of our existence, and 
whether we have any reason to hope that the transitory 
scenes of time are commanded by God to prepare us for 
eternity. 

But before we set out, it will be well to settle where we 
wish to arrive. 

The first objects of our examination should be the actual 
situation of woman in society — the restrictions usually im- 
posed upon her education, and the still higher conditions 
which we deem it essential to impose. It is important to 
declare our views of the destination of the female sex, of 
the obstacles which tend to diminish its perfectibility, and, 
in short, to explain our meaning on many points which 
might embarrass us as we advance. This will be the aim 
of our first book. 

The second will treat of the education of girls until the 
age of fifteen. With respect to morals, we shall find the 
way clearly traced by the principles of the gospel ; but the 
intellectual part, so often allowed to follow blindly the cus- 
tomary path, will occasion some inquiry. We mean to 
examine the principles which ought to govern instruction, 
and direct the choice of studies. 

The third book will embrace the period of youth. In 
the earlier part, instruction, and especially religious instruc- 
tion, should continue to occupy us. With early youth 
finishes that education of which the plan is previously 
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formed, but the casual and irregular developement which 
real life brings on, modifies the results of previous educa- 
tion, and often renders its defects obvious. Here we must 
observe the opening scenes of womanhood ; a season so 
replete with emotions, with events, and with trials of various 
kinds. 

In the fourth book, devoted to middle age and to old age, 
we shall have no new events to present; facts are here 
wanting to the historian, but the moral lessons are rich in 
importance. During the long period of middle life, in 
which all the privileges of youth pass away, but the facul- 
ties remain in full vigour, a woman receives in this world 
the just retribution for the use she has made of her former 
years : weariness, disgust, and vain regret on the one hand, 
or, on the other, a career of usefulness still attended by 
happiness. 

A different perspective opens to age. Faculties gradu- 
ally enfeebled, find fewer occasions for exercise ; but the 
education of the soul steadily proceeds. God, who hitherto 
instructed us by what he bestowed, now disciplines us by 
what he withdraws ; a still more internal work is in pro- 
gress, — but this becomes too deep, too intimate, perhaps 
too personal, to be depicted in detail by one who borders 
on this term. Old age keeps its own secret, and if we 
wished to offer some salutary reflections, we should shrink 
from tearing away the veil in which the sentiments are 
wrapped at this age. 

The study of various portions of human life is always in- 
teresting with regard to religion ; but the period in which 
the well-being of the future is prepared, should chiefly en- 
gage our attention ; and so the interests of childhood will 
engross a large portion of this work. Our advice to mothers 
may probably be well received. Our views will be pre- 
sented in a collected form, and the application of the prin- 
ciples we shall unfold will be found in the study of the sub- 
sequent parts of life. 

The remainder of the work we are sensible will be a most 
imperfect sketch of the career of woman. Details yvould 
be too voluminous and too complicated. In seeking to 
mark the distinctions of various minds and characters, 
there would be danger of losing sight of the great features 
of human nature. Thus many important objects will pass 
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rapidly before us, and a thousand interesting situations will 
be barely indicated. 

In describing the sentiments experienced by woman dur- 
ing the period of youth, the rapidity of our glance may be 
thought disproportioned to the rich interest of the subject, 
but that age, which monopolizes the attention and the 
homage of man, rarely listens to advice, and feels but little 
the need of assistance. We therefore prefer seeking con- 
solation for that obscure and forgotten period of life where 
women are so often given over to impressions of vacancy 
and desertion. 

This external division of our labours is sufficiently pointed 
out by the subject itself; and besides, we consider it of 
minor importance. The form concerns us much less than 
the substance, and we fear that with respect to the latter 
we may have overrated our strength. It is not, indeed, 
an easy task to trace a line of conduct for woman. What 
delicate care does it not require to lead a sensitive being, 
so enveloped in restraints, susceptible of such exquisite suf- 
ferings, and designed to exert so powerful an influence ! 
The idea of an accomplished woman is composed of vari- 
ous elements, so equally poised, so just a proportion should 
prevail in her character, that we fear to disturb this happy 
equilibrium by the counsels we may venture to give. Be- 
sides, women have been the subject of such fascinating re- 
presentations, the poetry of all ages has offered them such 
clouds^ of incense, that a flattering delusion conceals them 
from their own eyes. The worship of personal beauty as 
it has existed in all ages and countries — that corrupting wor- 
ship which awakens in the bosoms of these immortal crea- 
tures feelings so incompatible with and unworthy of their 
destination — that worship, the source of so many sorrows, 
the divinities of which descend so quickly to the level of 
victims, — that worship has altars indestructible in the hearts 
of women. 

Besides, serious men, deep thinkers, capable of estimating 
it as it deserves — mora lists, -who ought to diminish its influ- 
ence, contribute to augment it. They seem fascinated by 
the simple notion of beauty, and those who might be ex- 
pected to bestow upon woman severe remonstrance and 
salutary advice, are checked by the fear of lessening their 
attractions. And yet severity is necessary for their own 
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good, for that of their husbands, of their children, of hu- 
manity at large. It is indispensable, although it involves 
the risk of displeasing both sexes — for the men who sufler 
most from the defects of women, who dart against them the 
most envenomed shafts of satire, wish to keep them as they 
are, and resist every effort to improve them. 

There are other trammels which we mean to impose upon 
ourselves. How could we consent to expose to the blaze 
of noon-day the wanderings into which passion leads the 
female sex i In those countries where the current of life 
is calm and peaceful — where jnanners, at least, are com- 
paratively respectable — the picture of human life must be 
softened. The purity of the young female, and the sensi- 
bility of mothers, equally require it; and yet what truth, 
what force can we employ, if we refrain from indicating 
the emotions, of which literature and the arts have taken 
possession, to illustrate or to condemn ? Why undertake to 
give advice if we will not give warning of the quicksands 
where innocence may sink to destruction. 

Nevertheless we shall endeavour to treat these subjects 
soberly. Christian principle, in fixing the attention upon 
motives, need not dwell fxiinutely upon external effects. We 
shall seek to reveal the consequences which affect the soul, 
those which concern the conduct and the life may be con- 
jectured or divined. In order to bring this vast subject into 
narrower limits, we shall treat it only with reference to the 
class in easy circumstances. Among these, at least, we 
find a general desire to improve education. The good 
which may be done here, will not be lost to the other 
classes. Example is given from high to low, and the ac- 
tual march of events which is tending to efface social dis- 
tinctions, is favourable to the influence of enlightened minds, 
so that superior intelligence is beginning to take the place 
of superior rank. 

But in limiting ourselves to the consideration of this class 
of females, it will still be difficult to speak the same lan- 
guage to them all. An extreme diversity of opinions and 
characters prevails among women of the same class in dif- 
ferent countries. It is perhaps singular, that with interests 
so nearly identical all over the world, the tints of local 
colouring among them should present stronger contrasts 
than those of men. I speak not here of those travelling 
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hordes who bear the burden of their weariness and opu- 
lence all over Europe, exhibiting every where the monoto- 
nous manners of the fashionable world. I speak of. the 
mass of women, rooted to their native soil, who are so im- 
bued with the prejudices, and so shackled by the usages, 
of their own country, that they cannot comprehend those 
of other nations, and are ever finding subjects of censure, 
or of ridicule, in whatever differs from their own. We can 
therefore only address the same reproofs to a German, 
French, or English female, by sounding the depths of the 
female heart to find among them some similarity, and de- 
signate their common defects. We can only avoid giving 
offence to all, by restricting ourselves to the highway, and 
the general principles of morals. 

But delicate as the enterprise may be, I will not be dis- 
couraged ; that which skill could not accomplish, an hum- 
ble and religious sentiment may facilitate. My path is 
traced — my time is short — it presses within and without 
The present moment is critical, perhaps decisive. The 
convulsions of this earth have rendered every position tot- 
tering and unsound. No one can desire that this stale of 
things should continue. An order of things not yet under- 
stood, is about to arise. In the midst of opinions diverging 
in all directions, all minds are imbued with one idea, and 
that idea is an anticipation. Every one believes that all 
things may and will be better than they are ; but in order 
to arrive at the results to which all aspire, the improvement 
of the female sex is indispensable. Mould them, and you 
will find in them the most valuable auxiliaries; neglect 
them, and you will have to encounter obstacles perhaps in- 
surmountable. At all events, to make sure of their cordial 
concurrence, it is necessary to do them justice, and to con- 
sider their interests more earnestly than has hitherto been 
done. It is necessary to view them independently of their 
power over others, and to care for their welfare in those 
situations and at that age when they possess no power, and 
all their influence is independent of their attractions. 

It is henceforth to women that we shall address our re- 
marks, deeply penetrated with the conviction, that whatever 
happiness they may enjoy even in this life, depends on their 
attachment to the Christian faith. We shall follow the course 
of their years to prove it. Undoubtedly our work is not 
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what it should be, but we believe that a work where the 
great subject of religion and that of human life should be 
combined and viewed together, is very much wanted. In 
most religious books, the peculiar impressions of women, 
their natural and, so to speak, inevitable sentiments have 
not been considered; advice has not been given in detail, 
and yet how useful it might be to show them that the pow- 
erful affections which engross them at certain periods of 
their lives, may by celestial aid correspond to the succes- 
sive degrees of their religious developement. 

On the other hand, in treatises of morals, religion (much 
as her influence is lauded) remains aside ; she is presented 
sometimes as a curb added to other restraints, sometimes 
as a melodious lyre, from which may be drawn some har- 
monious tones ; but after all, only as an accessory resource 
with which enlightened reason might dispense. 

In all these books, religion is not viewed as the soul of 
our existence, at once the impetus and the end of our ac- 
tions. She is not the divine breath which can re-animate 
when the breath of nature passes away, and thence it is not 
religion which speaks in these books. Can I presume to 
discuss it ? Shall I not fear to profane this great subject by 
combining it with a multiplicity of earthly concerns ? No, I 
will not fear it. I cannot admit that there is in life one 
single interest, one single thought, that does not require to 
be hallowed by piety. The most precious of all aid is, no 
doubt, that which raises our hearts to God by detaching us 
from earth, but we need other helps to enable us to apply 
to the business of this world the great truths of religion. 
The dew which falls from heaven seems to lose its purity 
in mingling with the earth, but the soil that is thus watered 
is soon clothed with verdure, and becomes fruitful. 



BOOK L 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

, THE ACTUAL STATE OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. 

Since the diffusion of the sentiments of justice and charity 
attendant upon Christianity, has raised the female sex from 
its ancient slate of degradation, women have undoubtedly 
made great progress in liberty, knowledge, and social in- 
fluence. In this last respect, however, a great change has 
occurred in our own day ; if women enjoy more liberty, 
and more knowledge, their influence has diminished. This 
is a fact to which the present generation can bear testimony. 
It could scarcely have been otherwise. The engrossing 
pursuits of political interests have left women out of the 
questions which most strongly agitate the minds of men ; 
the homage they received from a superannuated gallantry 
has vanished with the feudal system, and the frivolous world, 
the brilliant theatre of their power and success, has lost its 
former importance, since business is transacted elsewhere, 
and women no longer dispose of high situations. Although 
they have left some brilliant traces of their influence in the 
numerous vicissitudes of the present age, their part has 
become less conspicuous, less gratifying to their vanity. 
The efforts they have made to recover public attention have 
had little success. Talents, often very distinguished, which 
would have covered them with glory, half a century ago, 
are acknowledged and appreciated without exciting en- 
thusiasm ; and their more frequent exhibition of private 
virtue is less remarked. ' That which conceals itself is no 
longer sought, that which displays itself to the light of day 
is scarcely looked upon, and woman perceives on every 
side that her worship is at ati end, and she is no longer an 
idol. 

Is this to be Umented ? We think it is not. We cannot 
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consistently with our views, regret for them a kind of in- 
fluence which has been only a usurpation — an empire ac- 
quired by seduction, retained by stratagem, which divested 
men of their dignity, women of their native modesty, and 
equally perverted both. But there is a happy influence which 
women are formed to exert; there are qualities which are 
possessed by a people only in proportion as women seek to 
develope them. If the peculiar gifts bestowed upon them 
were withdrawn from the common stock, the patrimony of 
the human race would lose much of its value. The effect 
of those qualities which are peculiar to women may be com- 
pared to that of their voices in a choir — there is an entire 
succession of pure and elevated sounds which would never 
be heard without them. Not only do they give extension 
to the general scale of thought and feeling, but they com- 
municate to men the power of expressing shades of impres- 
sions, which they would not themselves have experienced 
or discerned. In short, they enrich the. moral world with 
the gifts they have received, and with those which they 
develope. The general level of the moral dignity of women 
in all classes, is, we believe, capable of being immeasurably 
raised ; and their influence would then be truly salutary, but 
mingled as it has been with abuses, its diminution may be 
regretted in certain respects. 

In proportion as public interests have encroached on those 
of private life,.wom6n have become morally isolated. The 
spirit which animates them is withdrawn from society; thus 
the equilibrium of faculties has been destroyed in the entire 
mass, and those which are pecuUar to women are precisely 
those which are most wanted in our times. 

Is not the loss of religious belief and religious sentiment, 
the greatest evil that could befall a generation? Is it not 
the dissolution of the tie which unites man to his Maker — 
man to man, — and makes him faithful to himself? 

Welli this great evil — this destruction of the vital prin- 
ciple in humanity, women have not concurred to produce; 
they have even sought to arrest its progress with all their 
power. The general contagion may have seized a few, their 
extreme flexibility may have caused them to bend to the 
spirit of the times, but they have resisted the torrent more 
than men ; the revival of religion is more plainly perceptible 
among them. They who embraced Christianity with such 
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ardour at its birth, they who have lived but to diffuse it, and 
died rather than abandon it, must ever feel that their inte- 
rests are bound up with those of religion. 

How could it be otherwise ? Does not oppressed weakness 
find support and protection in the Christian law ? Does not 
the Gospel consecrate the superiority of virtue, of reason, 
of all that woman may possess,, over animal and material 
force? And in the interior of families, is it not religion 
which secures to women the fidelity of their husbands, the 
obedience of their children, the docility of those who serve 
them 1 Does it not restore to them, in the peaceful posses- 
sion of domestic rule, equitably exercised, more than is re- 
fused to their ambition in the various walks of public life? 
But why should we speak of interest ? Women are naturally 
religious — the voice of God speaks to their hearts — they 
know it to be as powerful as it is sweet, in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Often wounded in their affections, often gifted 
with imagination which the realities around them cannot 
satisfy, every thing leads them to anticipate that better 
world, where their hopes will be fulfilled, and their anxie- 
ties will find relief. Obliged to acknowledge a superior 
here, it is sweet to feel that they have God for a master — 
their grade seems to rise when the equality of souls in 
eternity possesses their thoughts, and they see the human 
race appear in the presence of a common Judge — then the 
hope of pardon through a Divine Intercessor pours a stream 
of confidence into their tender and fearful hearts. 

Thus the religious sentiments which have their counter- 
part in the hearts of men are there continually nourished 
and . developed by women, who yield to them more unre- 
servedly. 

Without them men would doubtless receive the truth; 
they would acknowledge a divine work in the gospel ; access 
to assistance from above is equally open to them ; but do 
they equally feel the necessity of imploring Heaven for it? 
Does not a proud consciousness of their own strength ap- 
pear to constitute a part of their very virtue? We often 
see in them a religion, founded on reason, knowledge, and 
morality; the powerful motives that the gospel supplies 
operate also upon them ; but do not women better compre- 
hend the secret charm of that internal and involuntary reli- 
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gion in which faith and love are their own reward, and 
yield a disinterested worship 1 

Without them nnany other sentiments would become cold. 
It is to them that the power of loving has been bestowed in 
overflowing measure. Women, faithful to their nature, 
love immensely ; they love from infancy to old age, without 
desiring other happiness than that of loving. The feelings 
of the heart are never suspended in them: a mother feels 
herself a mother in every moment. While in man, the 
least destructible of all the sentiments, parental love, re- 
sponds indeed, always to a call, but does not constantly 
abide in the thoughts. 

Affection is almost certainly the impulse of the most vari- 
ous actions in women; if, indeed, vanity has not destroyed 
her native character. It follows th?it this impulse, always 
operating, awakens and maintains incessantly a tender dis- 
position in the heart of man. It is a fact that in those 
countries where women are enslaved and little developed, 
men have rarely any attachments among themselves. 

As soon as these powerful affections cease to be commu- 
nicated by those wno have the most vivid experience of 
them, other happy dispositions seem to vanish. Thus the 
tact of society, the natural aversion from all that shocks the 
fancy or offends morality, is pot found among nations where 
women (worthy of the name) possess no influence ; the per- 
ception of delicate gradation is there lost; in the fictions, 
the most violent and scandalous scenes are scarcely suffi- 
cient to produce impressions; the arts are degraded, civili- 
sation is arrested, and loses the flowers that composed her 
crown. It will be said, women are accomplices in these 
abuses ; they like strong emotions, and seek them equally 
with men. If this were not a transitory evil, if they had 
resigned for ever the power of inspiring respect by their 
presence, the most cutting reproaches ought to be addressed 
to men. Since when are they no longer bound to be the 
guardians of the weaker sex 1 Since when has the modesty, 
the delicacy ofwiv.es and mothers ceased to be the objects 
of their anxious solicitude? Why put these excitable beings 
to such severe trials ? why subjeci them to the alternative 
either to renounce their share in pleasures to which they 
have been but too much accustojned, or to sacrifice their 
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dignity wither their imagination, and thus lose their greats 
est charm ? 

How is it possible that men who could not bear to see 
the slightest personal indignity offered to a woman, can 
quietly bear to see them insulted collectively 1 Vigorous 
laws are provided for the safety of individuals. Fathers, 
husbands, brothers, no longer need to protect their frail 
dependants by force of arms. Ought not valour now be- 
come useless to women, to be replaced by the care of their 
virtue, of their sentiments, of all that may keep or render 
them amiable and holy 1 

When we neglect to consult the delicate taste which is 
natural to women, we lose the benefit of the impulsion 
which they would give to the liberal arts. Yet these arts 
require their applause. Enthusiastic admirers of beauty, 
eager in quest of novelty, women seem destined to keep 
alive the flame of inspiration which never exists apart from 
a lively sensibility; and if as artists the creative power is 
deficient in them, if (notwithstanding some brilliant suc- 
cesses) we cannot attribute to them any of the great works 
which are the glory of an age or a nation, they are, how- 
ever, made to place themselves before and after the efforts 
of genius, first to suggest the undertaking, and then the 
finishing strokes. 

In this, and in some other respects, the influence of esti- 
mable women offers, perhaps imperfectly, but still offers, 
some analogy to that of Christianity. The principle of this 
influence is less elevated, less thoroughly renewing, but 
some of its effects are similar. So we may attribute to 
the diminution of these two influences the evident diminu- 
tion of happiness in the present day. We speak not of the 
perfect happiness which we are permitted to dream of, but 
not to find upon earth. That contentment which we may 
obtain here, includes the idea that we aim not at impossibi- 
lities, and thus resignation becomes one of its elements; 
but the words religious resignation are almost obliterated 
from the French language. A very different temper of 
mind is now indulged from that exhibited in the beautiful 
saying of St. Paul, " I have learned in whatsoever stale I 
am, therewith to be content ;" and the means used to stimu- 
late advancement, is to make every one dissatisfied with 
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the position he occupies. What a mass of miseries is the 
consequence! 

Christianity acts in a different spirit, and excites progress 
in a surer way. Disposing of a moral power strong enough 
to impose labour as a duty, it leaves out of the account the 
earthly result, but yet this labour produces fruit. A life of 
industry is succeeded by ease and affluence, and materially 
alters the situation. This result is produced by religion, 
without agitating the soul with covetous and malignant 
passions ; and while promising still greater happiness here- 
after, she causes men to enjoy the gifts of God on earth. 

Resignation is natural to woman — whether from gentle- 
ness or flexibility of character, she possesses and easily in- 
spires this happy disposition. Not able to decide upon a 
great scale of the fate of them she loves, she applies herself 
to charm their existence in detail — careless of remote con- 
sequences she embellishes the present moment, the passing 
hour. 

Doubtless, women may be reprobated with thus spoiling 
their children, with encouraging the foibles of men; but 
they cannot be accused of neglecting the care of their hap- 
piness, so far at least as their limited view will enable them 
to comprehend it. 

What an analogy exists between the spirit of the Gospel 
and that innate charity in women, that lively and exquisite 
compassion which makes them fly to the aid of the unhappy! 
This emotion is in them irresistible — aversions, antipathies 
are obliterated — offences, faults, injuries are forgotten — they 
perceive the suffering, and they see nothing more. 

Some qualities which a state of dependance may have 
produced chiefly in women, are not the less necessary to 
the race. Such is the disposition which, under the name of 
humility, might be at present much despised. What never- 
theless is humility, (with respect to earthly relations,) but 
the simple persuasion that one possesses no innate superi- 
ority — that one may be surpassed in knowledge or in virtue, 
and that we should yield to reason, even when she resides 
in another? Such is also the inclination to gratitude which 
is rare among men ; the relation of one who is under obli- 
gation to his benefactor, seems to offend their pride. Such 
are, in short, those truly noble qualities which enable women 
to sustain with the dignity which dwells in the soul, the 
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several relations of inferiority^ to which every human being 
is in some degree called to resign himself in this life. * 
We have hitherto spoken of the salutary influence which 
happily constituted women unconsciously exert, what would 
be the result if an enlightened and religious education gave 
them at once the firm purpose, and the power of promoting 
the general good ? All that we desire in them would be here 
combined — the graces which embellish, with the qualities 
which make them beloved — the spirit of order and attention 
to details, with elevation of thought — flexibility of humour, 
with stability of principle — modesty, gentleness, with dig- 
nity of character — in short, solicitude for earthly interests, 
joined to that for an internal amelioration. How great is 
the importance of giving them such an education ! What 
power has nature put into their hands ! What ages of human 
life are irresistibly subjected to their control ! Infancy with 
its weakness and its ignorance, youth with its impetuous 
passions, old age with its infirmities, which they alone can 
alleviate ; and if their action, salutary and vivifying as it 
may be, shoufd continue to enervate and stupify as it has 
often done, what reproaches the pretended friends of pro- 
gressive civilization should utter against themselves! 

When solid instructions shall have prepared women to 
carry forward the education of children beyond their earli- 
est years, intellect will be better developed ; because, with 
the sentiment, they will cultivate the moral life ; and while 
the teaching of facts forms only different specialties, and 
produces lawyers, calculators or artists, they would devote 
themselves to the developement of the inward being, the 
divine creature. A difierent principle would replace the 
latent materialism of our present educations, whereas 
the child as well as the ignorant poor, are now learning to 
regard physical good as the object of the efibrts exacted 
from them, they would trust to the dignity of human nature 
and dare to point to the good of the soul, as the real and ulti- 
mate object— their lovely qualities would be exercised in 
persuasion, and if they had begun by their personal sanctifi- 
cation, no doubt they would become the most powerful in- 
struments of amelioration to mankind. 

Such is their department in the moral order of things — to 
communicate, to maintain upon earth that sensibility, the 
life of the soul, the universal attraction of the fragile beings 
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\9ho came hither to suffer and to die— this is the mission 
which they have received from nature. 

To bring back sentiment to its eternal and sacred source, 
to ennoble it, to divest it of the impure alloy of selfishness — 
such is the nobler mission which they receive from the 
Holy Spirit. Faithful to these two appeals, they would at 
once diffuse happiness around them, and make the joys of a 
day, instrumental to the attainment of those of eternity. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE IDEA OF THE DESTINATION OP WOMEN HAS BEEN POUNDED 
ON A PRINCIPLE NOT 8UPFICIENTLY ELEVATED. 

Perhaps one cause of the rigorous judgment often passed 
upon women, is the high degree of perfection of which 
they are thought capable. It seems that an image of woman, 
full of grace and dignity, is ever floating before the eye of 
man ; at first seducing and leading him astray, and then 
inspiring a distaste for whatever diflfers from the perfect 
model which seemed formed to enchant him. 

I-iCt us confess that the beau idial of women is indeed 
beautiful. Let us confess that as it existed in the creative 
mind, it is an admirable conception. There is a loveliness 
and purity in the idea of a being, whose weakness shelters 
her from the storms of evil passions, while innate dignity 
and modesty guard her heart, — which is very attractive ; 
if this being be enshrined in a graceful form, if her flexible 
and truthful countenance be the transparent veil of a soul 
alive to every impression, an Eolian harp which yields to 
every breeze new and harmonious sounds; if she be gifted 
with exquisite sensibility, if (so to speak), she subsists upon 
love, if her devotedness, often heroic, be so disinterested, 
that its most constant object be an infant incapable of 
making any return ; if moreover she be gifted with intelli- 
gence so lively and rapid, as to anticipate speech, and to 
transfuse itself without its aid, may we not say that she is 
formed to complete upon earth the image of God ; and that 
if celestial majesty is imprinted on the elevated brow of 
man, so universal love, compassionate charity, the pene- 
trating action of divine grace, are seen in the gentle looks 
and touching features of the woman. 
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Why, alas I is this idea so rarely manifested among us 7 
Why is it presented to the fancy of man only as a danger- 
ous dream, and to that of woman as a personification of all 
the beautiful qualities of which the appearance may content 
her ? Why are these qualities so often supplanted by defects 
exactly opposite? Do hot women deny their nature when 
they substitute self-love for devotedness, art for candour, 
and their exquisite discernment is only used to establish their 
selfish dominion? 

Let us hasten to say that, even in our degenerate days, 
several excellent women present to our eyes the principal 
features of this sketch. In almost all some of these features 
may be seen, and in those where they seem thoroughly 
effaced, an unexpected concurrence of circumstances is 
often sufficient to reproduce them. An organization vari- 
able within and without, which nothing thoroughly de- 
stroys, recovers at once the affections of which it seemed 
utterly divested, the veil of dissimulation is torn away, and 
a loving heart appears, where insensibility was supposed to 
exist. Thus while we confess that perfect openness is rare 
among women, we say that their sentiments are more 
vivid, less destructible, less liable to be congealed by so- 
phistry, than those of men ; and yet that their constitution 
is more complicated, their motives less easily unravelled. 
In short, by a singular paradox, we believe that there is in 
them at once more of art and more of nature. 

Whence then comes the hateful alloy which spoils beings 
formed for excellence? We refer it to a very ancient 
cause — to the corrupting yoke of servitude which man has 
80 long imposed upon woman ; a cause which must have 
great power, since after having gradually lessened its force, 
and latterly almost ceased to act, its effects still subsist, and 
its trace is profoundly impressed upon manners and opi- 
nions, and even in the inward thoughts of women who have 
blindly adopted the humiliating maxims which it was their 
interest to abolish. 

But how shall we account for the fact that the entire 
mass of women, this people of the same blood with men, 
this' people of sisters, have been treated as slaves, as a con- 
quered race? why does a system of oppression succieed to 
the holy equality of infancy ? Perhaps we must first as- 
cribe it to jealousy, to the ferocious influence of passion; 
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but we must above all detect the double influence of a bad 
inclination, and a bad principle: the abuse of power on the 
one hand, and a false idea on the other. Man has been 
able to enslave woman because she is weak ; and he has 
vindicated his usurpation by repeating to himself that she 
was created for him, that she belongs to him, that she has 
DO other end in existence but to serve and please him ; for- 
getting with regard to her and to himself the holy rights of 
the Almighty. What does God require of his creature? 
To love him supremely, to devote the whole heart to him, 
to be in all respects conformed to his will. Nothing of this 
appears impossible to a pious soul ; but so high an aim is 
rarely found in an enslaved woman. Miserable wretch! 
she cannot know gratitude: trammelled in all her actions, 
she does not feel able to fulfil the will of God; absorbed 
by the necessity of pleasing her master, her very thoughts 
are captivated. The oppressor also is deprived of the sense 
of duly: he has no justice, no charity; an insane pride 
swells his heart ; but soon the violation of the most sacred 
obligations is punished in the entire race. Human nature 
is checked in its developement and progress, the mind of 
man falls short of its completion ; the spirit of woman sinks 
more and more, the lord of the creation falls into a brutal 
and stupid sensuality ; at last he loses the liberty which was 
his glory, and the chain which he had forged for woman 
falls around himself. Such we see him in the East ! 

Christianity, aided by the institutions to which she gives 
birth, banishes these evils in proportion as her spirit is dif- 
fused. Relying upon the most ancient revelation, it has 
assuredly consecrated the dependence of the wife in mar- 
riage ; but this tie, the more sacred in proportion as it is 
voluntary, establishes the natural liberty of woman by the 
sacrifice she herself makes of it ; and as multitudes of wo- 
men have not been, or are no longer wives, one entire sex 
is not subjected to the other. The engagement of the wife 
is special, it has its limits, and the rights of God are there 
reserved. 

The sentiment of duty to God, the conviction that for 
woman also the first and great commandment is to love 
Him " with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the 
mind, and with all the strength;" this is the elevated feeling 
which obliges them to fulfil the will of God as prescribed by 
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God himself, and thus to obey man whenever it is their 
duty will preserve them from a servile disposition. 

Would not that be servility which should make them 
refer the heart, the soul, and the mind, and direct from in- 
fancy their secret aspirations to mortal man, as yet unknown ? 
This is, however, the arbitrary and abject principle which 
has governed the education and conduct of the whole sex. 

We are far from resisting the subordination of woman in 
marriage. How could we refuse to yield to the will of 
God, who says to Eve, in Genesis, '' Thy husband shall 
rule over thee?" That will, here so formally expressed, 
only gave a more august sanction to the law which neces- 
sity would soon have imposed. 

The ties destined to form society could not exist without 
subordination; there must be a head to a family, there must 
be decision without appeal, otherwise the hope of seeing 
revoked by one parent the decrees of the other, would with- 
draw the inferior members from the line of duty, and would 
be an occasion of discord ; the idea of interminable contests 
would be connected with that of marriage, and soon no 
man of sense would choose it. He would think it absurd 
to engage to support and protect a whole family, who, too 
weak to defend itself from without, would be always too 
strong against him ; who would shackle his liberty and give 
him DO happiness in exchange. The quiet possession of 
authority 19 necessary to compensate the husband for the 
engagements and the duties he takes upon himself. These 
duties are indeed great, and if impartially viewed, we see 
that the privileges, the husband claims are not all founded 
in usurpation and abuse of power. 

From the first, early childhood required from the parents 
different cares. The feeble and timid woman took charge 
of the home and of the light duties of a domestic and seden- 
tary life. The man, more vigorous and bold, protected the 
family from attacks, and provided for its subsistence in ex- 
posing himself to many fatigues and dangers. Then, if by 
the sweat of his brow he secured the common welfare, he 
bad surely the right to impose the conditions which would 
enable him to perform his task. At last, when aided by his 
fellows, man had conquered the wild beasts, levelled forests, 
traced roads, and built towns, it is natural that not having 
required the aid of woman in all these labours, performed 

3 
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out of her sight, he should not consult her in founding the 
institutions of an infant society. Thus she was deprived of 
political rights, and if it was so in the beginning, reasons of 
similar nature continue to operate. Besides, the subjection 
of woman in marriage would be alone sufficient to destroy 
the authority of her suffrage. Thus far, then, it is legiti- 
mate ; but where upon earth has man been known not to 
abuse his power ? That which the father possessed was im- 
mense, because he required not the aid of his family, and it 
could not dispense with his. Even without using violence, 
a threat, always implied, always subsisting, gave woman 
up to his discretion. Dissatisfied, he had only to desert 
her. His robust arm offered him every where the means 
of subsistence. He had the courage to abandon his family: 
a mother is incapable of abandoning her children. This is 
the fear, the suspended sword whicn has subjected woman 
to her husband. Even at present, although emancipated 
by the spirit of liberty attendant upon Christianity, and 
having less to dread from the physical consequences of op- 
pression, this fear is not wholly dissipated. Equitable laws, 
milder manners, defend the feeble from the strong; a reli- 
gious vow has strengthened the tie of marriage, and yet the 
wife has still desertion to fear. 

Nothing at least can shelter her from a moral separation, 
always sad and often fatal ; still man preserves the feeling 
of independence, still he believes that woman was made for 
him, and he was not made for woman. Still he regards her 
as his property, and looks upon himself as his own master. 
And is not woman m^de for man ? Yes, she is so in a cer- 
tain sense, without, however, depending upon him alone. 
Created put of nothing for the glory of God, like the rest of 
the creation, she was clothed with the form of a feeble 
woman, thus declared inferior to man, and subjected to him 
in marriage ; but an external form imposed for a time upon 
an immortal soul, cannot take away the remembrance of 
its origin, nor the anticipation of its future destiny. The 
soul is upon earth in a state of exile, of abasement ; after 
the fatal yoke of sin to which she is subjected, a temporary 
subordination cannot humble her; soon she will return to 
the bosom of God — a Saviour is announced to her, her hopes 
are awakened, and foreseeing that she will even here ex- 
perience many consolations, she resigns herself with confi- 
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dence to her destiny. Thufe two different natures are 
blended in woman — in her actions, in her whole conduct she 
never ceases to. feel herself a woman. Even when she has 
contracted no engagement, she believes herself formed to 
obey. The law that is imposed in marriage seems to throw 
a shadow of dependence over the whole sex; an indefinable 
duty winds around her a mysterious and imaginary chain, 
from which, however, she is capable of freeing herself if 
God commands it. And if, when raising herself to her 
celestial vocation, she is still bound to earth by her affec- 
tions, so in performing her most humble duties, she retains 
the sentiment of her eternal destiny. 

The same gospel which says " Women, submit your- 
selves to your own husbands," teaches her also that there 
is no inequality among human beings in the sight of God. 
" Ye are all the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ." 
" There is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 

But this part of our celestial nature which education 
should constantly seek to bring out, man has scarcely taken 
into account. He has had this life only in view, and has 
shut his eyes upon whatever limited his rights here. He 
has seen only the wife in the woman — in the young girl 
only the future wife. All the faculties, the qualities which 
have no immediate relation to his interests, have seemed to 
him worthless. Yet there are many of the gifts bestowed 
upon woman, that have no relation to the state of a wife. 
This state, although natural, is not necessary — perhaps half 
the women who now exist, have not been, or are no longer, 
married. In the indigent classes, the girl who is able to 
maintain herself, quits her parents, and supports herself by 
her industry for a long time, perhaps for life, without re- 
quiring aid from man. No social arrangements oblige her 
to become dependent. It is therefore important, thai edu- 
cation should unfold in the young girl the qualities which 
give the surest promise of wisdom, happiness, usefulness, 
and dignity, whatever may be her lot. 

This is what the selfishness of man has not permitted, 
when they have deigned to concern themselves with the 
education of women ; they have always been governed by 
personal considerations — they have desired to have them 
educated so as sometimes to awaken their passions, some- 
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times to serve their interests of vanity or of economy. At 
present more extensive views prevail. It is expected, and 
with much reason, to find in them good instruments in the 
work of education, and efforts are made to cultivate them 
for that purpose, but always in the same spirit. It does not 
appear tnat the half of the human family is worthy of being 
reared towards perfection for its own sake. No one sees 
in woman a creature of God who ought to be treated con- 
formably to her nature, and brought to that degree of moral 
excellence and happiness of which she is susceptible. A 
part is first assigned to her, and she is rendered fit to per- 
form it ; but she is not the object of the education she re- 
ceives. According to opinion, her end is not within herself, 
unhappily neither is it in God. 

We do not desire that her end should be within herself— 
we wish that women should devote their lives to produce 
the happiness of others, but we wish this also for man. 

There is, in our opinion, neither perfection nor happiness 
in any human creature, without a self-sacrificing spirit; 
but the self-sacrifice imposed by those who profit by it, and 
imposed without their giving the example, we believe is 
neither so constant nor so sincere as to deserve the name ; 
and if, in order to obtain sacrifices which morality or affec- 
tion would render voluntary, we paralyze the intellectual, 
or wound the dignity of the sensitive being, I say that we 
do not do justice to God's work. 

This is, however, what has been done in morals, in sci- 
ence, in all the branches of social knowledge. Truth has 
been presented to women, veiled, limited, and arranged with 
reference to particular ends. Religion itself has been rather 
a means than an end. It has been said, of what use would 
the cultivation of such, or such, a faculty be to a woman 1 
or, in other words, of what use would it be to her husband 1 
Is the use to a husband who may never exist, the only 
thing to be considered ? Is it just, that the immense classes 
of women who have no concern with the passions or the 
interests of men, should be compelled to languish in idle- 
ness or uselessness ? Is it just, that the persons who are de- 
prived of beauty, of youth, of the happiness of being wives 
and mothers, and to whom all union of heart with the other 
sex is prohibited, should be forgotten, despised, and have 
no resource provided for advanced age? Is it moral, is it 
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charitable, to make them feel that they fall short of the end 
of their existence ; that they are beings half formed, who 
have lost the oppoiftunity of being completed ? Sad persua- 
sion, which is but too apt to present itself! Because men 
are wholly indifferent to them, have they the less right to 
realize the design of the Creator who has gi^en them rea- 
son, and the views of the Saviour who died also for them T 
Such is the inheritance which Paganism has left us ; such 
is the broken chain which woman still drags at e\rery step, 
and which some of them seem pleased to bear. 

If we would have the selfishness of men plainly exhi- 
bited, let us listen to Rousseau. 

" All the education of women should bear a relation to 
men — to please, to be useful to them — to possess their love 
and esteem, to educate them in childhood, to nurse them 
when grown up, to counsel, to console, to make their lives 
pleasant and sweet ; such are the duties of women, and 
should be taught to them from infancy." 

If Rousseau had said that the education of women should 
bear a relation to what surrounds them, to the beings with 
whom nature or love had entwined their fate, we would 
applaud this language. Why particularly designate men? 
Why teach young girls to consider their own sex as no- 
thing 1 and why give to the necessity of loving the most 
dangerous tendency ? 

These opinions, however false and unjust, still govern in 
our day — doubtless a mother does not purposely instil them, 
but let society alone and the lesson will be given. In our 
frivolous society, so often agitated by various interests, 
many bad and indiscreet opinions will make it a law to the 
young; girls to seek to please and captivate the men. The 
selfish instigations of vanity will take a romantic colouring. 
How many sentimental phrases uttered by females will find 
an echo in her bosom ? Doubtless she will first apply them 
to the future husband, but it is not to the holy conjugal 
affection that these phrases most clearly relate, they contain 
too much exaggeration. The allusions are to two beings 
who are blended in one, to the necessity of living in another, 
and to be the soul of that other's life. How few of these 
dreams are realized! How many sad and solitary des- 
tinies! How many married women are there, to whom 
such words only open the source of tears and regret ! In 
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fixing thus all the thoughts and all the hopes of one sex, 
alas! too frail, upon the sentinnents of the other, changeable, 
careless, and imperious even in its disdain, do we prepare 
judicious nnothers, or widows, ready to devote thennselves, 
to sacrifice every thing, to the welfare of their children ? 

Even when we regard only the wife in the woman, even 
when the desire of pleasing man is most innocent, as in 
marriage, that desire should not be the moving principle of 
her conduct. Let us approve the combined influence of 
what renders her ties dear and sacred to the wife — a deep 
affection, and a strong sense of duty; let us confess that 
apart from this pure source it is not a safe guide. 

The woman who loves but feebly, will not the less feel it 
her interest to please ; she will beguile in order to gain her 
objects. She who cares little for the moral welfare of her 
husband, will flatter in him the moral weakness, which fur- 
nishes her with the means of governing. The ease with 
which a master may be treated as a beloved object, will be 
a constant temptation to her to employ address ; and without 
alarming his pride, she will gradually possess herself of 
power by using it carefully and secretly. But this power 
cannot last ; the husband, who perceives that he is rather 
overreached than obeyed, will escape from this system of 
manoeuvring and seek his happiness elsewhere ; then some 
unexpected circumstance will suddenly reveal to the wife 
that she has been treated like a child, to whom trifles are 
granted, while what is most important to her happiness, is 
decided without consulting her ; a deep bitterness of heart 
succeeds, all her dreams of happiness vanish; and so it ought 
to be in a system of conduct not founded upon truth. 

This is carried forward in education. The mother is repro- 
duced in the daughter ; she sees with indulgence and with 
gayety, the graceful tricks which early announce the address 
of her child, and as all is so planned that the latter may one 
day be the choice of some young man, the cultivation of 
attractions is alone attended to, the rest is left to chance. 
When the time of marriage approaches, it is with ardent, 
passionate interest that a mother takes part in the successes 
of the daughter. Nothing is omitted to render them cer- 
tain ; means of pleasing, means of imposing respect are all 
pointed out. Graciousness and reserve are required, be- 
cause it is necessary both to charm and to inspire confi- 
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dence in the future husband, but this desire to captivate, 
which in the mother, we will suppose, was concentrated 
on a single object, runs into a thousand different directions 
with the daughter, and becomes a necessity of producing 
impressions which is but too apt to take deep root That 
which in frivolous characters leads to a habit of coquetry, 
always biameable, becomes in one of deeper feelings an 
ardent desire, a thirst of being loved, nay even adored — the 
greatest danger and misfortune to which a woman can be 
exposed. 

But what shall we say of the unhappy being who has 
disappointed the maternal hope, who has only been taught 
to please, and who pleases not? Wretched at home, where 
innumerable mortifications assail her ; neglected in society, 
where no one cares to see her ; her only resource can be 
the qualities which have been the least cultivated. And this 
is the result of an education founded on the desire of pleas- 
ing — an education which multiplies itself with deplorable 
facility, since women bring up each other, and are often 
mothers at twenty. 

We hope this picture is too strong to resemble any one 
accurately, but when we wish to estimate the effect of an 
impulse, we must separate it from the influences which 
sometimes counteract its force in its application. As this 
impulse is the choice of men ; as it often governs women, 
and finds a powerful ally in their vanity ; it seemed neces- 
sary to point out its tendency. We believe that the means 
are inadequate to the end in view, and that they cannot 
satisfy even in the husband the inward desires of an im- 
mortal soul. 

So long as man only seeks his own objects in the direc- 
tion he gives to the destiny of woman, his selfishness will 
mislead him, and he will not obtain his ends. In vain he 
may change his systems, in vain he may demand from his 
Odahlic education, by turns the artist, or the domestic 
manager ; he will have no wife, no companion, no friend 
really formed to charm or to soothe the various scenes of 
his life. 

Man knows not what he wants ; there is infinity in his 
wishes, and narrow limits to the conceptions of his mind. 
Like a broken mirror, his imagination oflTers him only de- 
tached features of the celestial beauty of whom the entire 
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form can alone realize his hopes ; and when he fancies he 
has obtained it, the features which he did not know how to 
wish for, are precisely those which he regrets. He seeks 
for fragments, and desires a whole which never can be 
found on earth. 

Is it then true that happiness is not to be found in mar- 
riage — is it true that woman cannot attach herself, heart 
and soul, to her husband ? God forbid ! In carrying their 
views still higher, they will love as much as is possible 
upon earth, and much more than it is usual to love. Two 
beingSy who each lean upon the other, who rise with the 
same spring towards eternity — ^who know themselves to be 
imperfect, and who are each conscious of more inward 
defects than they can perceive in the other — cultivate by 
common consent in their souls, all the germs of a happy im- 
mortality, and depend upon the future for the fulfilment of 
their destiny. What nobler fate can be imagined ? All the 
griefs of this life are to their eyes transitory, all the joys 
worthy of the name, will be prolonged for them in heaven, 
and the same heartfelt Christianity which makes the wife 
so tender and so resigned, would also sustain the solitary 
female, and never leave her without affections and support. 



CHAPTER IIL 

TRUE DESTINATION OF WOMEN. 

Were we required to trace by observation the earthly 
distinction of man, we would doubtless remark that he has 
constantly sought to improve every thing around him. The 
face of the earth is changed by his labours. Monuments, 
institutions, literary and scientific productions, show the 
direction of his efforts. We see that he has sought to make 
himself known by his works, and to satisfy the ever grow- 
ing wants of his moral and physical nature, by displaying 
an immense activity. These effects are too regular not to 
lead us to acknowledge the desicjns of God with respect to 
men. But where do we find sucn indications in the history 
of woman? She has scarcely imprinted on the earth the trace 
of her footsteps,, and except a few slight writings in which 
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she has poured out her feelings, time has swept away all 
she has ever done. 

However, woman had also the instinct of improvement. 
She has always acted, always exercised faculties of one 
kind or other ; but these faculties have always been kept 
in the rear, or surpassed by those of men, and have fol- 
lowed at a humble distance the line of developement pur- 
sued by the stronger sex. A nature weak and flexible, has 
been, as it were, absorbed by one more strong and vigorous, 
with which it was entwined in a thousand ways. 

But may not the very absence of durability, as the result 
of an activity constantly operating, offer us an indication 
which we have hitherto sought in vain, and show us the 
real design of our Maker with respect to the weaker sex? 
Surely we may thence conclude, that it is with beings as 
transitory as herself, that woman has been placed in rela- 
tion. Her works are all living beings, they are her sons, 
her daughters, whom she has borne in her bosom — ani- 
mated with her spirit, and warmed by her tenderness. They 
are the successive generations which she began to bring up, 
and on which her influence has been great — a latent in- 
fluence, rarely manifested in visible acts, but real and power- 
ful for good or for evil, and extending to eternity, since it is 
upon souls that it is exerted. If woman responds to the- 
call of God, the improvement of the human race will be her 
aim. 

Thus, under a moral point of view, the vocation of man 
and of woman are the same. Both should adore God in 
heaven, and do good on earth according to their ability. 
Justice, truth, the principal duties of humanity, are imposed 
upon both, but there are special duties for each. 

Interests on a great scale occupy man. He defends those 
of the family, of the city, of his country, of society at large. 
On the other hand, the care of interests either quite indi- 
vidual, or comprised in a much narrower circle, is fallen to 
the lot of woman. Her affections are more lively, and her 
duties have been so confined, so clearly defined, that they 
have appeared the more indispensable. 

In the department which has devolved upon her, woman 
has been subjected to an imperious necessity ; but the duties 
imposed by the nature of things are always those to which 
a moral being submits most willingly. Hers was always 
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an urgent case. It was necessary that the children be 
brought up, old parents taken care of, and the home regu- 
lated. AH domestic employments either necessary or not 
appropriated became her care — and when she could pro- 
cure substitutes she became responsible for their duties. 
This really inconvenient situation had however its compen- 
sation. The influence that women acquired was immense, 
and when exercised for the general good, a heartfelt satis- 
faction was her reward. 

Such then is the destination of women in this world. Ac- 
cording to us, they are called to improve private life within 
the limits imposed by the laws of God. This is applicable 
to all situations, poor or rich, married or single. Women 
have influence on private life; the happiness of families 
depends much on them. 

We say private life, as distinguished from political life, 
for we do not mean to convey the idea that the action 
of women should be restricted to the interior of their 
homes; we believe it, on the contrary, designed to produce 
results extensively beneficial — but their influence, is always 
of the same nature. It is to souls, considered separately, 
that they are to address their efforts — their influence con- 
cerns the individual, and the relations he sustains to those 
around him. Free from any direct relation with the public, 
they are so from any engagement with the mass. It is their 
lot to be always subject to a single chief — the father or the 
husband is their ruler — so society and their affections have 
decreed. 

This vocation is however beautiful — to improve private 
life, to animate, embellish, to sanctify it, is a great, a noble 
career. Women, we think, are formed to become instructors, 
for while they hold immediately in their hands the morality 
of their children, those future sovereigns of the earth, the 
example they may give, and the charm they may diflfuse 
over other periods of life, furnish to them means of ameliora- 
tion for every moment. Under the domestic roof are formed 
those opinions, and those moral feelings which sustain insti- 
tutions or prepare their fall. Whatever in political organi- 
zation is not founded on the true interests of families, soon 
disappears or produces only evil ; and as these interests are 
chiefly confided to women, particularly as the attention of 
men is otherwise directed, as also, in the material arrrange- 
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ments, it is principally to women that the care of health 
and the care of property has devolved, so in the spiritual de- 
partment, it is they who communicate or awaken sentiments 
which are the life of the soul — the eternal impetus of actions. 
The part assigned them is indeed obscure, but its influence 
is immense in the vicissitudes of life. There is then con- 
stant action and reaction between public and private life, 
and thence may result a double advancement in civilization; 
for while external movement is always bringing new light 
into the bosom of families, those families may exhibit a 
more perfect organization, less subject to be disturbed by 
vice in every form — and domestic administration, generally 
better understood, would pour by a thousand channels a 
purer element into society. 

The woman who best fulfils her destiny, will be the one 
who exercises the happiest influence in the sphere of ac- 
tivity which circumstances have assigned to her. Thence 
it will result, that the married woman who can exercise in- 
fluence as a wife, a mother, a mistress of a family, on the 
greatest number of individuals, will also be the most con- 
sidered, and will furnish, in the general opinion, the type of 
the whole sex. Nevertheless, this state subjects her to de- 
pendence in all the employments entrusted to her — the wife 
is under ihe government of a chief, who limits and directs 
her actions. In a narrower circle, an unmarried woman 
may enjoy more liberty, but she is also subjected to much 
restraint. 

Is it not too great in some places ? We think possibly it 
is. The religious duty of doing good, zealously embraced, 
modestly fulfilled, and with ever increasing intelligence, will, 
no doubt, gradually extend the limits of the action of women 
—-but a feeling of what is suitable, will, no doubt, keep them 
always in some degree of subjection. Every young girl 
who is brought up by a mother bound to obedience, will 
have naturally conformed to the model before her eyes, and 
acquired that habit of docility, of deference, that disposition 
to bend her will to that of another, which, except in the 
case of an urgent and decided call of conscience, will 
always make her draw back at the menaces of public 
opinion. This is as it should be ; a woman who should be 
too bold, too free from the fear of censure, would see her 
best plans go to destruction. Even other women would op- 
pose her — their tact is too exquisite not lo feel \JaaX ^te^N^rj 
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step of theirs towards independence, men would take one 
towards indifference, and that, though they might possibly 
form connexions with individuals, they would entertain a 
prejudice against the sex, as soon as they could say, "They 
no longer need our aid." 

In this state of subjection, it is impossible that circum- 
stances should not powerfully influence their opinions; their 
decisions must partake of the nature of a compromise be- 
tween the aspect of a measure in their own eyes, and the 
light in which it is viewed by others ; and they will hesitate 
even about what concerns only themselves. It will always 
be the opinions of others to which they will refer, that is to 
what is most uncertain, most unforseen, and most variable. 
Intervals of perfect calmness will be rarely enjoyed — those 
long hours that men devote exclusively to study, or to the 
half mechanical processes of their various professions, will 
find no place in their lives. Constantly engaged with the 
actual and daily concerns of individuals, tney are some- 
times called to decide suddenly ; and have to guard them- 
selves from sharing emotions, which they must at the same 
time excuse and comprehend. What presence of mind, 
what calm reflection should they not have at command, to 
preserve the just balance, and to raise themselves above 
present considerations while assigning them their proper 
degree of importance ; and in that immense interlacing of 
so many differept obligations, how difficult to observe the 
right subordination of inferior to superior duties, to decide 
whether the most important, are also those to be first ful- 
filled — and whether there are not some which, although 
secondary, must, in urgent cases, take the lead. It is clear 
that for such decisions, general rules are of little use. 

That which it seems most necessary to form in woman 
is, a prompt ability to decide correctly of what every mo- 
ment requires. Doubtless a well founded knowledge of the 
laws of duty will be useful ; but for the happy application 
of those laws, qualities almost instinctive are required. How 
are these qualities to be acquired? We would reply, that 
Providence has remarkably blessed woman with quick and 
accurate perception ; that which they most need is a ruling 
motive, a better stimulus than their tastes, their love of plea- 
sure, their vanityy or their caprice, and a better curb than 
tAe fear of opinion. In a word, tViey mviaX \)^ di^vi^i^ftL 
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from their self-love. What could produce such a result but 
the love of God? that lively faith, that powerful affection 
which penetrates the heart so thoroughly that it produces 
the effect of natural qualities, and seems to be an involun- 
tary inclination to gooid. If you would have a woman hum- 
ble without meanness, gentle without weak compliance, 
possessing indefatigable charity, which, while seeking above 
all things the good of the soul, seeks also to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the passing hour, make her a 
Christian. Christianity is so truly the religion of human 
nature, that we might seem to depreciate it by saying it 
was made for women. It is better to say that women were 
particularly fitted for Christianity. To them especially 
belongs that intimate persuasion of the heart, that desire 
to hear the voice of God in the soul, to discern what is 
" spiritually discerned," They would want their own pecu- 
liar qualities if they did not adore the Saviour as he is ex- 
hibited in the gospel, and no doubt in that case the deficiency 
would be perceived out of the domain of religion, for they 
would be obliged to have recourse to reasoning, always a 
slow and difficult process. 

The woman, on the contrary, who has comprehended 
Jesus Christ, or universal love, soon sees clearly through 
the complexity of her duties; the best line of conduct, in 
her precise circumstances, offers itself to her mind as the 
occaision requires. She is spontaneously the devoted wife, 
the tender mother, the sympathising Christian, and is seen 
to act in every relation as these different titles imply. Some 
part of her character would suffer if one of her duties were 
neglected^ or overpassed its just proportion to the rest. 
Doubtless her very desire to do right makes her reflect as 
much as she can, but a powerful impulse comes to her aid. 
She feels doubly the necessity of some influence within her 
heart to rectify its dispositions ; careful to unravel its inmost 
folds, she imbibes a more humble opinion of herself in pro- 
portion as that she has formed of her mission is lofty. In- 
cessantly comparing herself with her divine model, she 
learns to detect the defects of her character. Subject to 
her chief in marriage by a sentiment of duty and affection, 
she is so also because she easily believes him her superior. 
If her pure intentions, and even her rvalxit^V ^ovj^t^ \«si5^^ 
her his equal in some respects, she la wWVvcv^ \o ^^xv^-^- 
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ledge that a more solid instruction, a more practical know- 
ledge of human affairs, have given to the mind of her hus- 
band a stability and strength which is wanting in her own, 
and this conviction produces a sweet reliance. Her desire 
to influence him for his good, however ardent, does not 
persuade her that she is morally more advanced, but she 
pften believes that she feels more solicitude for him than he 
does for himself; and when she has the regret of not being 
able to agree with him, she avoids giving any unnecessary 
weight to her own opinions. The sentiment of the holiness 
of their connexion leads her to look upon the slightest 
cloud between them as a powerful obstacle to their mutual 
improvement. 

The same spirit attends her in the administration of her 
domestic aflfairs. Her desire is that her house should pre- 
sent the reflection of whatever is pure, elevated, and lovely 
in human life. She not only desires divine worship to be 
daily celebrated, but that all the enjoyments that God grants 
within its precincts should be consecrated. She would in- 
vite happiness to her dwelling chiefly that gratitude may 
attend in her train. After reason has carefully determined 
what each situation requires and permits, the desire of im- 
provement leads her to embellish every thing around her ; a 
perfume of order and beauty breathes its odours, and pro- 
claims the dominion of wisdom in her home, as it is pro- 
claimed in the universe of God. Perfection in details 
would every where appear combined with elevation of 
thought. The innocent pleasures of art, literary recrea- 
tions, the discoveries of science, would be welcomed, and 
all the cares of this material world would be ennobled by 
the constant exercise of the faculties of the immortal soul. 
Such are her views; but they can only be imperfectly ful- 
filled. A Christian woman feels this more than others ; she 
often finds a source of disappointment in a desire of perfec- 
tion never attained. This is a trial for her gentleness, her 
patience. Without ever renouncing her aim towards what 
is best, she employs her penetration to discover what advan- 
tage may be taken of every moment of time, and not ex- 
pecting too much either from herself or others, she avoids 
collision with invincible difliculties. A secret feeling con- 
stantly reminds her that in disturbing the internal harmony 
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in others, she deprives herself of the best means of leading 
souls to God. 

We may be asked, whether in less intimate relations, the 
Christian woman is to be employed in improving society — 
certainly not ostensibly. Often she may seem to forget her 
own design, but her natural bent will lead her to fulfil it 
unconsciously. She will never appear to preach, but no- 
thing but what is good and generous will ever issue from 
her lips, or dare to show itself in her presence ; an atmos- 
phere of purity encircles her. She will be loved, because 
she is lovely, because affection is drawn towards her, and 
every one becomes better in her presence. She seeks to 
derive good from every mind, from every moment ; it seems 
to her that all society has a moral aim, and that God who 
has brought us together, in these passing scenes, designs 
that they should be the means of permanent benefit to us all. 

If we follow such a woman in the different situations 
where Providence may place her, we shall always find her 
at the level of her present stale. In each she will observe 
the usual forms, believing them to be preservative of dignity, 
and suited to moderate those emotions of the heart which 
might possibly lead to error. While under the care of her 
parents, she will be a devoted and obedient daughter ; ar- 
rived at marriageable age, if she has in her heart the pre- 
sentiment of a new kind of happiness, she will include in 
this idea a perfect union of principles and of affections. As 
a mother, sne will be intelligent, firm, and patient — a faithful 
organ of the Almighty will, and capable of transmitting it 
to young hearts. As a widow, if such be her lot, the loss 
of her happiness will make no change in her general aim 
of improvement. If called to be the guardian and adminis- 
trator of affairs for her children, she will endeavour to ac- 
quire whatever knowledge her new duties demand, and in 
this position, as in every other, her own education will em- 
ploy her time and thoughts. And if she has never con- 
tracted the ties of marriage, there will lie open to her view 
a noble perspective, an extensive field in which she may do 
good to others, and cultivate in herself all the ^ifts she has 
received from heaven. What a union of qualities does it 
require to form a perfect woman — how many apijareutl^ 
inconsistent gi/is must be combined, or xaVVvet \^\. ws ^^^ -» 
absorbed, in a celestial harmony I W\\ete ^Vv^ ^^ «R^ 
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such a model ? — no known type can exhibit what is un- 
alterable and holy, in a feeble and variable being — nothing 
similar can be found in human wisdom, personified, as it 
was by the Greeks, in the haughty features of Minerva. We 
could hardly expect to find such a type in the domains of 
Paganism, and yet in the very heart of the servitude im- 
posed upon woman, a high idea of the sex sometimes ap- 
pears among the ancients. What beauty there is in the 
idea of those pure vestals to whom the preservation of the 
sacred fire was confided ! 

Milton was never more nobly inspired than when he 
traced the lovely portrait of innocent Eve, as she appeared 
at the dawn of creation ; yet that is only the image of a 
frail and earthly being, who had not yet received into her 
bosom a new principle of life. The virtuous woman de- 
scribed by Solomon belongs wholly to the old dispensation, 
and shows in a severe light the spirit of the Law. 

Here, as elsewhere, the union of love and severity is only 
to be found in the Gospel. It is there that the Christian 
woman appears with a form and features rather slightly 
indicated, but exquisitely true and touching. Such is that 
happy virgin mother, who, called to the highest destiny, 
preserved the remembrance of the promises, and " pondered 
them in her heart." Such is also that Mary, who, seated 
at the feet of the Saviour, had " chosen the good part which 
should not be taken from her." Such in short is the woman 
whom St. Peter describes, " whose ornament is the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price." 



CHAPTER IV. 

DISTINCTIVE FACULTIES OF WOMEN. 

We began by pointing out the true destination of women, 
instead of considering their distinctive faculties, because the 
latter have had little or no share in determining their posi- 
tion in the world. Their intellectual powers indeed have 
scarcely been taken into account at all. 
In all that seems to be of divine oT\g\ti,\N\vic\v\^ ^^viXvax 
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to women, there appears to exist a wonderful accordance 
between their disposition and their duties. But the position 
which they occupy is not divinely ordained ; of this the 
great difference of their lot, in different countries, is the 
proof. It is, however, important to examine their faculties : 
we should understand these gifts of nature, not only in order 
to adapt their culture to the requirements of society, but 
that we may so dfrect them as to produce the greatest ad- 
vantage to their possessors. Does there then exist in women 
faculties exclusively tneir own ? No, certainly, not in an 
absolute sense. The gifts of the soul and of the mind are 
essentially the same in both sexes, the difference is in the 
relative proportions that exist among them ; nevertheless, 
through an infinity of variations those differences are suffi- 
ciently constant, to be easily perceived. We may, how- 
ever, inquire what is necessary and unalterable, and what 
is accidental; the question is not easily resolved. 

Observation shows us, that in a certain state of civiliza- 
tion, these differences continually increase ; which might be 
expected, as women transmit their education from one to 
another, become mothers at an age when men do not yet 
think of marrying, and their generations rapidly succeed 
each other. Besides, maternal influence is exercised within 
narrow bounds, where the daylight of external life scarcely 
penetrates ; so the sentiments and prejudices usual among 
women propagate themselves indefinitely : and as they are 
sensible that the features which distinguish their moral na- 
ture are pleasing to men, they have always sought to make 
them more apparent. The result of this is, that women 
have become so truly feminine, that the reasonable being, 
healthy in soul and body, has almost disappeared, and has 
left in its stead a weak and suffering creature, incapable of 
filling her proper station in the world. 

This abuse has diminished in some countries, thanks to 
the little interest that men now take in the foibles of women. 
Society is doing justice to folly, and finds her almost as 
wearisome as she is injurious; notwithstanding, women 
have always a secret desire to exaggerate their natural 
peculiarities, and to acquire a title to attention by the quali- 
ties they want, as well as from those they possess. They 
love to appear more delicate and sensitive vVv^xv ^^^K^ ^x^^* 
and they thus obtain an exennption from wxv^Xe^^^'sxX. ft.\5Jc\R^*' 
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a melancholy advantage, which tends to prepare for them 
a wretched and despised existence. Such is the danger 
connected with the exclusive cultivation of some apparently 
amiable dispositions, and yet we are prone to desire them 
to be cultivated. We are apt to suppose that the features 
which characterize women as such, arc suited to their 
destination, and tend to the perfection of the human race. 
Yet under a guise entirely leminine, we love to discover 
the existence of a living moral being, capable of exerting 
energy, capable especially of that strength combined with 
gentleness, best expressed by the words self-command. 
The nature of woman has often been analyzed ; it is known 
that in them the passive or sensitive principle, by which we 
involuntarily receive impressions, is stronger than the active 
principle, which directs and exercises thought ; it follows 
that women are deficient wherever powerful and continu- 
ous effort is demanded ; their organization is such that sen- 
sitiveness is more powerful than the will ; however, certain 
advantages seem to have been given as a compensation, 
and although there are also disadvantages, we shall first 
view them under the most favourable aspect. 

It does not become us to dwell too partially on female 
beauty; and yet, is not that admired exterior, so skilfully 
adapted to the objects and interests of woman in this world, 
a wonderful work t The most perfect instrument is that in 
which the smallest variations are perceptible; so, what 
delicate indications the soul receives by means of this con- 
formation, on which every thing acts, and which is so easily 
afiected ! Thanks to this fine organization, what can be 
more rapid or more exquisite than the perceptions of wo- 
man ? She has the advantage of man in those very respects 
which make him superior to the animals, and has subjected 
them to his dominion : several of them possess greater ani- 
mal force, but, limited to the range of their instinct, they 
perceive nothing beyond it. Man can alone contemplate 
all that the universe exhibits to the view, but woman has 
still more penetration ; her sagacity is such that she exer- 
cises it on whatever is most subtle and refined, and seizes 
the most minute indications of the state of the minds of 
others. This is with her an engrossing subject of interest, 
the material world is comparatively indifferent to her. 
Spiritual, without knowing it, the most inward thoughts 
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and secret feelings chiefly occupy her ; it seems that the 
invisible kingdom is open to her view ; an admirable instinct 
reveals to her the impressions of others, and causes her to 
partake of them. Her imagination transports her readily 
into an existence the most dilerent from her own ; she com- 
prehends the little infant who cannot speak, and scarcelv 
thinks; and guesses at the secret which the unhappy shrink 
from revealing. It might be said that heaven itself had 
taken pity on unknown sorrows when this penetrating and 
tender sympathy was bestowed upon woman. 

Such women are, in ail the countries where they are 
true to nature. With the exception of a love of ease, sensu- 
ality has little dominion over them; sufficiently disposed 
to epicurism in their childhood, they soon outgrow vulgar 
inclinations. To be admired, to be loved, is every thing to 
them ; and even when spoiled by vanity, their spiritual in- 
stinct may be discerned ; even then it is what passes in the 
minds of others which principally interests them ; the sen- 
suality of self-love obliterates every other. Occupied in 
observing what is thought of them, what is felt for them, 
the object of this research is extremely selfish, — and yet they 
live for others. 

That kind of divination, that secret intercourse with the 
interior mind, may have sometimes given rise to the opi- 
nion that there existed something supernatural. They have 
easily been supposed to have intercourse with the spirits of 
another world ; themselves seem to have imbibed this opi- 
nion; the effects they produced were communicated to 
them, for nothing so powerfully moves them as the impres- 
sions of which tney are the cause. Their easy elocution, 
which noble sentiments raise to eloquence, may have con- 
tributed to the illusion, and no doubt the Pythia and the 
Sibyls believed themselves really inspired. Who knows, 
indeed, that their delicate organization, their excitable 
senses, have never been the subject of those mvsterious in- 
fluences, of which age after age asserts the reality, without 
being able to assign them a cause ? 

It is at least certain, that in whole nations admiration for 
the beauty of women, joined to the efiect of that mixture of 
enthusiasm, dignity, and angelic purity, which is observed 
among them, has given a sacred and almost a divine cha- 
racter to the idea tnat has been formed of them. In times 
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less withering than our own, perhaps this sentiment was 
natural, and we may be allowed to regret that no trace of 
it remains. Can ii be a superstition to see in woman a 
nature more pure, to which evil is derogatory — a being 
destined to inspire the other half of the human race with 
all that is noble, and generous, and devoted ? Would they 
not rather suffer a thousand privations as the consequence 
of this high consideration, than an arbitrary condemnation 
to mediocrity? However, their resignation should, we 
think, be founded on more humble sentiments. 

We may conceive that women thus delicately consti- 
tuted, must have a very vivid perception of beauty ; the 
aspect of nature enchants them, and often acts religiously 
upon their hearts. The arts also find them susceptible, but 
these gifts are perhaps rather strikingly than peculiarly 
theirs, and they have no privilege to claim on this ground. 
That which perhaps most particularly characterizes them 
is a kind of innate good sense, a certain accuracy of per- 
ception, which in cases of impartiality, makes them fall at 
once into the best line of conduct ; they seem to discover 
by inspiration, that which is necessary, and that which re- 
quires despatch, without much reflection, and without being 
embarrassed in their decision by too much reasoning. Is 
this a moral instinct ? A natural disposition to order i An 
anticipated knowledge of what the next moment will re- 
quire? We cannot tell. It has been said by one of them- 
selves, " We cannot always perceive the reasonableness of 
our good sense." It is impossible to describe better what 
they do, and what they do not, possess. Yes, what they 
very much want. We have estimated them sufficiently 
high, to presume to say that these instinctive powers have 
great need of a counterpoise. It would be a great error to 
imagine that different, and even apparently opposite, quali- 
ties, mutually destroy each other ; happily their effects may 
balance each other, the qualities remain undiminished, and 
may be directed at will. Thus when we desired that the 
sentiments should be more cultivated in the education of 
men, we were persuaded that intellectual qualities would 
gain by it ; and in giving now contrary advice, and form- 
ing the wish that reflection and reasoning be cultivated, nay 
even exacted in women, we are persuaded that their per- 
ceptions would not be the less rapid, nor their discernment 
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less acute. How could inspirations which precede thought 
be arrested by the slow movement of the faculty which re- 
quires time for its exercise? Women will always see 
quickly, and often decide correctly, but it may be desired 
that their decisions be confirmed by reflection, before they 
are converted into acts, or even words. One part of their 
intelligence should accustom itself to wait for the other. 
The constant habit of comparing their first and their last 
thoughts, would still more augment their sagacity. 

What salutary eflfects the eminent power of divination 
bestowed upon women might produce, if their views ex- 
tended beyond the present moment, if they penetrated va- 
rious minds, not to participate in their perpetual fluctuations, 
but to take advantage of their passing dispositions and turn 
them toward good. Principles, elevated, firm, and founded 
on reflection, joined to the natural gifts of women, can alone 
render them capable of fulfilling that mission of instruction 
for which they seem to be designed. What could better 
tend to accomplish it than their happy instincts, if reason 
were combined with them in equal proportions? 

Among the causes which have retarded the intellectual 
progress of women, we would designate the idea that it was 
necessary to occupy them constantly with their special des- 
tination. It was supposed that by thinking of it constantly 
they would best fulfil it ; we believe this is an error. Think- 
ing of persons, and nothing beyond, they have taken no 
interest in things. Truth, as truth, has not attracted their 
attention ; they have been too ignorant of it, or have misun- 
derstood it too much to communicate it in its purity. The 
noble faculty of the human mind, destined impartially to 
seek what is, and what ought to be, that faculty has so 
often remained idle, and consequently not developed, that a 
long established prejudice has caused it to be supposed that 
women were nearly deprived of it. 

We are far from denying the inferiority of women, but 
to accuse them of incapacity of any kind whatever, is to 
speak from an imperfect experience, or from an analogy 
which may deceive. One fact which has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed, is the perfect equality of the young girls and 
boys during the time when their education is the same. 
We see them take the same interest in their studies, and 
cultivate them with the same success. Their inequality 
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begins when one sex receives stronger instruction than the 
other. Have the explanations of this fact the same tendency 
as the fact itself? It is doubtful. 

The value and importance of the ideas which are instilled 
into the minds of men and women, in the interval between 
12 and 18 years (the most favourable period to the progress 
of the mind), cannot bear the least comparison. What do 
we see among young girls ? We see all the activity of life 
transferred to the interests of vanity or pleasure. An in- 
struction stimulated by self-love, a motive equally foreign 
to the developement of reason, and that of a taste for know- 
ledge; a perfect indifference to what is learned, provided 
the appearance of having learned it is attained ; lessons 
divested of an object, and also of method, and received (the 
solid part at least), as an acquittal of conscience, without 
looking forward to any tesult. These are causes more than 
sufRcient to account for the intellectual weakness of women ; 
and when we reflect that this weakness has not always 
been such as it now is — when we know that towards the 
end of the middle ages, women of different countries ob- 
tained brilliant successes in the arts and sciences, where 
they are thought least capable of success, how can we help 
attributing in great measure to education the weakness im- 
puted to them ? " It seems to me," says M. Thomas, in his 
essay upon women, " that in the 16th century women in- 
formed themselves from enthusiasm for learning alone : it 
was in them a strong inclination which belonged to the 
spirit of the times, and was nourished even in solitude." 
Surely this is no longer so. 

However, in our own days, have we not seen instances 
of success which prove the falsehood of opinions too lightly 
formed ? In those branches of learning which seem least 
in accordance with the tastes and talents of women, the 
mathematics for example, Mselle. Germain, in France, and 
Mrs. Sommerville, in England, have risen to great emi- 
nence ; and doubtless these illustrious ladies had not from 
their early youth been devoted to the exercises which are 
exacted from the other sex. When the instruction of women 
shall have become as solid and as rational, as it has been 
weak and incoherent in the two last centuries, the strength 
of their faculties may be determined with a real under- 
standing of the subject. This will not soon be the case ; too 
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many circumstances oppose it. We have ourselves no ex- 
pectation of obtaining for them instruction, both extensive 
and profound, but we desire it to be founded on principles 
more reasonable, and better calculated to produce habits of 
reflection. We would wish, that the laws which govern the 
natural and moral world, should be considered worthy of 
their studious attention ; that their thoughts should be turned 
occasionally upon ideas of universal interest, and upon na- 
ture, and not continually upon the concerns of society. It 
is to be desired, that their faculties be directed, under cer- 
tain relations, as those faculties are which are most honour- 
able to men ; in order (especially) that their vocation as 
women may be the belter fulfilled. Opposition to the laws 
by which the human mind expands and elevates itself, de- 
prives all peculiar gifts of their value. So long as women 
shall be incapable of judging impartially, so long as they 
have no other interest but that of emotions, excited or re- 
ceived, they will never be such wives, mothers, or friends, 
as they ought to be ; and were our object to promote their 
success in the arts, or acquisition of literary fame, we still 
believe that in the very branches where they seem most 
capable of excelling, they might display some brilliant na- 
tural talent, without ever arriving at real superiority. 

Celebrity is not what we desire for women, and in those 
who have become known to the world we only seek for 
indications of the direction of thought in the sex in gene- 
ral. What do we generally find in their literary produc- 
tions? Almost always the pouring forth of their personal 
feelings. They have described society, and under a more 
or less penetrable disguise, the sufferings they have indi- 
vidually experienced, and the obstacles that inordinate 
affections are sure to encounter. They have enriched 
lyric poetry with accents touching, passionate, and even 
sublime; but are not their pages filled with love? is it not 
the principal subject of nine out often of their compositions? 
And when we examine the literary productions of men, and 
see how very little they have been occupied with that sen- 
timent, can we avoid the conviction that it is a source of 
unhappiness to women ? Is then their moral nature at pre- 
sent healthy and desirable ? Have their faculties been de- 
veloped in happy proportions ? Where is the expansion of 
mind remarkable in the women of the sixteenth century ? 
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In our day do not their ideas tend always in the same direc- 
tion, and that one the most dangerous that it is possible to 
conceive? Yes, it will be said; but such is the nature of 
women, and as such she is charming. Such is doubtless 
the woman that insane desires demand, shall I say cruel 
wishes that seek for victims. But is this the woman God 
requires? and besides, is it true that she is charming thus? 
and has she here nothing to do but to charm ? Is it not 
paying too dear for an attractive woman (often made mise- 
rable by being so) to sacrifice to her the reasonableness, 
the wisdom, and usefulness of twenty others ? Is there not 
something exceedingly humiliating in the obligation to be 
charming thus imposed ? Ah I let us first cultivate in young 
girls the great and noble attributes of humanity : the pleasing 
and lovely qualities of the sex will lose nothing by the 
change. 

We are persuaded that a cultivation of mind, more 
rational and judicious, more worthy of an immortal being, 
would bring out in women a multitude of gifts which are 
not now known to exist, and would give to calm and serious 
understandings the developement and the value which is 
now so unjustly withheld. 

Then, we do not doubt that an equitable estimate would 
establish the inequality of the two sexes : but that inequality 
would not be so great as it now appears. Women would 
at least comprehend, and follow with interest, the ideas of 
men. At present, they do not. Let us, however, confess, 
that in circumstances which may be the most favourable to 
us, men will always possess the advantage. Their nature 
is superior to ours. 

Superior in what ? may be asked. Perhaps it is not in any 
quality which bears a name. More under the influence of 
sensuality, they are neither more religious, less selfish, nor 
more virtuous, nor, perhaps, more intelligent than us; and 
yet we feel that they are formed to be our masters, — to be 
so in virtue of an ascandancy not only physical, but moral. 
They have, we think, an interna] power, an intensity of w^ll, 
which displays itself in various ways. Their 1 is, in short, 
stronger than ours. Theirs is that instinct of dominion, 
theirs that firm and haughty nature, which raised the 
Romans over nations more civilized and polished than them- 
selves. Ours are the gifts of the conquered nations which. 
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in their very inferiority, have a character of dignity and 
beauty.* 

What may these differences be in the sight of God? 
Surely in themselves nothing. They can only be advan- 
tages lent to us, of which we must hereafter render an 
account : lent, however, with generous intentions. Let us 
look with an eye of gratitude on these two portions of the 
human race, both so richly endowed, and each finding, 
where it is deficient, aid and consolation from that which is 
granted to the other ; both sufficiently possessed of the same 
natural dispositions mutually to know, to sympathize with, 
and aid each other, and yet sufficiently unlike to interpose 
between them a certain veil, or mystery, which increases 
the attractions and interest of their relations. When a 
sacred tie binds together for ever two beings belonging to 
these different divisions, each feels surpassed in some re- 
spects by the gifts bestowed on the other, and admires in 
that other what is deficient in himself. Thence arises a 
mutual attachment, esteem, and respect, notwithstanding 
the wretched defects which their intimacy reveals. Ah ! 
if these defects did not exist, would it not be in the com- 
bination of their different qualities that we might hope to 
find the perfect ideal of human nature ? Did not Paul seek 
to convey this idea when he wrote these remarkable words: 
"Neither is the man without the woman, neither is the 
woman without the man, in the Lord." 



CHAPTER V. 

ORDINARY DEFECTS OF EDUCATION. 

It seems hardly necessary to say, that the reproaches we 
are about to address to mothers, do not apply to them all. 
There are some who might serve as models: that which 

* There is in M. de Tocaueville a passage of which the following is the sub- 
stance : that on consulting the history of the world, it will appear that no nation 
has ever been civilized by its conquerors; but that, whenever a country has been 
overrun by barbarians, they began by bringing every thing down to their own 
level ; and yet, once esteblished in the dominion acquired by force, they have felt 
the superiority of those ihey had subdued without being humbled by it, and 
keeping power in their hands, were willing to receive instruction and to derive 
the benefits of the moral and intellectual influence of their inferiors. Is not this 
analogotis to the idea of woman's misiion aa described by Madame N. de &-— f 
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"we advise they have performed, and even much more. We 
must also acknowledge that the generality of mothers have 
lately improved in some respects ; they feel more sensibly 
than they did the importance of their task, and care has 
taken the place of negligence. The errors we mean to in- 
dicate were more common, and more serious, thirty years 
ago, but we believe some traces of them still remain. 
However, in finding fault with education, we complain 
much less of its results than its tendency. 

Women are generally better than the course followed in 
rearing them might lead us to expect. Their souls are of 
high origin, — the divine ray cannot be totally obscured. 
Some of the principles which are necessarily instilled, often 

Eroduce unexpected fruit: then suddenly there arises such 
eautiful, and such devoted sentiments! Maternal love 
especially places them so far above personal considerations, 
that the selfishness which had been communicated vanishes 
before a purer light; but in education (as elsewhere) we 
must not give credit to a system for that which takes place 
in spite of its influence. It is, perhaps, inaccurate to speak 
of system, or consistent progress, in the education given by 
mothers; we perceive in it, indeed, very little method or 
distinct plan ; but ruling sentiments have this resemblance 
to fixed principles, that the same path leads to the same 
results. 

The sentiment that animates a mother's efforts is really 
that of extreme aflfection. The selfishness that we deplore 
does not govern them,; it is in their daughters that their 
lives pass; but, alas ! an excessive self-love often passes into 
them also; and who does not know how easily this dispo- 
sition is propagated? Vanity, however disinterested in the 
mother, becomes personal in the daughter. Both are equally 
frivolous, but the frivolity which, in the mother, was hal- 
lowed by devoted aflfection, is aggravated, in the daughter, 
by excessive selfishness. How can this be, when religion 
places them both above any thing so contemptible? for edu- 
cation transmits the precepts of Christianity to all women. 
They are indeed transmitted, but it is not so with its spirit. 
In the first place, a Christianity of forms, or of merely exter- 
nal observances, is nothing. It is a mere tribute paid to 
custom, a part of the same rotation in which the same 
defects are always sure to return. A religious instruction 
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apparently more profound, and better fitted to bear fruit, 
does not always succeed in preventing these defects, for the 
spirit of the gospel may here again be wanting, and educa- 
tion loses the best foundation for hope. 

Shall we be understood if we assert that a too great 
eagerness to gather the fruits of religion, is precisely the 
reason why the root is so little cultivated? We seek to derive 
from it a terrestrial utility, and its effects upon the life, alone 
absorb our attention. Thus when we expect that an edu- 
cation partially religious, should gain the advantage of a 
perfectly wise and regular course of conduct, — this object 
is not attained ; — or if the result be produced, it is so by 
motives purely human, which suffer the evil passions still to 
exist in the heart, and offer no security for the future. In 
this case, religion has not been our real aim, we have re- 
garded her precepts only as instruments for obtaining that 
which is not religion. It is equally true, on the one hand, 
that religion is the surest of all the means of arriving at 
whatever is good or estimable in life — and, on the other, 
that when she is employed only as an instrument, her power 
vanishes, and the object fails. And why is this? It is be- 
cause the question of pre-eminence is a vital matter in re- 
ligion. If you make her an instrument, you make her 
subordinate to that utility which is your aim — and it is clear, 
that if a more effective instrument were oflTered to you, this 
one would be laid aside. In so doing, you place this life 
above a heavenly life, time, above eternity^and therefore 
religion is powerless. If, on the contrary, human life be re- 
garded only as the path which leads to God and glory in 
all the future, the intermediate result of good and wise con- 
duct will be accomplished by the way. 

The mission of religion is to sanctify the soul : her pre- 
cepts, her history, her mysteries, the miracle of our re- 
demption, — all tend to bring us back to God, to that most 
holy God, who "being of purer eyes than to behold iniquity," 
wishes to abolish the power of evil over his creatures. Thus 
the regeneration of the heart, wrought by the aid from 
above which prayer obtains, is the sole immediate benefit 
which ought to be expected from religion ; but that would 
lead the way to every other blessing, ft is also a terrestrial 
object to seek principally in religion, elevated and poetical 
emotions, and to aim principally at its consolations. A 
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tender mother may delight in showing the blessings of God 
in nature, may love to admire the beauties, the wonders of 
creation, and to represent religion as wiping away all 
tears, and pouring balm into our wounds. All this is true, 
profoiindly true ; these are rays emanating from the centre, 
but the centre is God himself; it is "the sun of righteous- 
ness with healing in his beams." Where is the regenerating 
principle in these partial considerations? And thence, where 
is religion ! Ah ! open for these young souls, the pure and 
overflowing source of love and veneration j for a God of jus- 
tice and severity, for the God thrice holy, and a thousand 
vivifying rivulets will flow thence through their hearts ; but 
if you conduct them only to the little streams of water 
winding in the sand, the scorching ardour of one summer's 
sun will dry them up. And yet, what great resources are 
ofiered by Christianity to accomplish the designs of a wise 
mother I Who can doubt that the delicate organization of 
women, their quick and susceptible nature, requires a strong 
repressing power ? Physical constraint is rejected, and very 
wisely, for it paralyzes all motion, and annihilates the moral 
nature ; but how, then, are we to conquer in young girls the 
impetuosity and inconstancy of their desires ? How, when 
we are refusing what they wish, expect them to be zealous 
in that which does not please them ; 

It is a common practice, we know, to set in opposition to 
each other, dispositions which are general ; the love of plea- 
sure, on the one hand, and the fear of blame, on the other; 
but from this conflict, between contrary sentiments, arises an 
internal discord, inequalities, caprices, and often acidity. In 
sincere piety, on the contrary, the curb serves also as a spur; 
it is always the same feeling which is gratified, or wounded; 
the question is always to obey, or to offend, our God — and in 
this motive for self-denial, there is always something which 
speaks to the soul. From this results that harmony of 
thought and action so charming in a woman ; — and why 
should we avoid to speak of charms, when that irresistible 
magic is only the true expression of a soul in harmony with 
itself — of a heart sincere and pure, which yields to good 
impulses, without being obliged to dissemble contrary ones? 

We have observed, that the peculiar gifts granted to 
women — tenderness of heart — the love of the beautiful— f* 
an imagination both brilliant and gentle — contentedness of 
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spirit, or resignation — ^the spirituality of instinct, or the pre- 
sentiment of an invisible world — are precisely those which 
Christianity tends to develope in the soul. Let us add, how- 
ever, that such is its own intrinsic virtue, that it balances 
the effect — sometimes rather enervating — of these lovely 
qualities, by the holy austerity of its morality. 

But let us inquire what method has been employed to 
counteract in women the disposition to yield to their feel- 
ings, and to give them a power of resistance essential to 
their safety? They have been made to fear opinion. Here 
we would not hastily condemn mothers. It is true, that in 
whatever does not immediately concern morality, the cus- 
toms of society have formed a code, from which women, 
cannot depart with impunity. Let us therefore cause young 
persons to respect the prohibitory laws of opinion : often 
they are founded in reason — often they point out certain 
dangers that innocence would not perceive, or might possi- 
bly brave. The fear of encountering a severe look, even 
when conscious of nothing in itself blameable, is a truly 
feminine delicacy, and a sort of safeguard to modesty. 
After all, this can only lead to privations, and these are the 
lot of women. Let us therefore induce our daughters to 
respect the prohibitions of opinion ; but when we wish to 
lead them on to good, never give them as a motive, the de- 
sire of praise: there is nothing desirable in education, which 
may not bevattained by the infusion of a more noble senti- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate, that the very tenderness of mothers 
makes them slaves to opinion. They think they must one 
day present to society a person fitted for it — graceful, 
pleasing, well taught, and likely to fix by her attractions 
the choice of a husband, and to possess herself by a cor- 
rect deportment of the public approbation, that no one may 
seek to turn away the husband from this choice. The whole 
education is derived from this double intention. Is it not, 
we shall be asked, a very natural intention? Natural, cer- 
tainly, according to worldly views, and of course narrow 
and superficial. We also desire to arrive at a similar re- 
sult; we also hope, one day, to see the young girls become 
amiable and estimable wives ; but this is a remote conse- 
quence, (and very indistinctly perceived,) of quite a different 
destination. On the other hand, mothers who adopt as a 
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direct object, marriage, and as a means, the worship of 
opinion, will, we fear, condemn their daughters to irreme- 
diable mediocrity. 

Is it not evident, that such views tend to giving the whole 
attention to the exterior? This education is real and sincere 
only so far as it cultivates external advantages. That which 
is without must be seen ; if it conceal the interior, it cannot 
conceal itself: here there can be no illusion — the figure or 
the talents which are exhibited in society, cannot impose 
upon any one. It is therefore on these objects that the at- 
tention of mothers is bestowed; the rest may remain in the 
shade. Who will ever interrogate the young girl on her 
principles, her knowledge, her gentleness in private 1 All 
this, it is hoped, will be taken for granted, and the more or 
the less will not be remarked. 

Thus the great objects of intellectual education, the har- 
monious developement of faculties, is overlooked by mothers. 
If the necessity of giving some knowledge strikes their 
minds, they have not the less an instinctive dread of facul- 
ties above the common level, which appear to them some- 
thing fearful. The spirit of investigation, the desire of rising 
from effects to causes, the need of precise reasoning, the 
imagination, and the taste for the beautiful, have demands 
which may sometimes occasion embarrassment. These are, 
however, the natural agents of intellectual education, the vital 
principles which give it activity. Memory is, on the other 
hand, a quiet assistant, willing to be excused from much 
labour, and from any reflection ; and memory is employed, — 
but what interest will study then possess ? It is certain that 
it has none for young girls. Accustomed to direct their 
whole attention to persons, to guess what may procure them 
praise, the developement of an interested sagacity is their 
only progress. One part of their nature expands at the 
expense of the rest ; thence comes their aversion from gene- 
ral ideas, and indifference to what is real, and what is true, 
in all that is not of immediate and personal concern ; thence 
their hasty, crude opinions; thence their persuasion that 
whatever they dislike arises from the malevolence of indi- 
viduals, and not from necessity, or the nature of things ; 
thence their prejudices of class, of clique, of nationality ; 
thence, in short, all the evils in the intellectual department, 
and far beyond. 
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Is this surprising? Their education has never sought to 
form an enlightened nnind, a thinking being ; its only object 
has been to procure for the young girl a complete assort- 
ment of small accomplishments, to bring these up to the 
common level which is fixed by custom. This has even 
taken the garb of a system. It is said, what would be the 
use of deeper knowledge to women 1 I would reply, no 
material use, for there can be no definite object for beings 
who are to exercise no special profession. The hope of 
gain, and that of celebrity, should be forbidden for many 
reasons ; but to allow minds destined to form other minds, 
and perhaps to find great happiness in their own develope- 
ment, to dry up and become sterile, is a kind of barbarism, 
a sort of moral mutilation, of which future generations will 
feel the effect. How can we wonder at the narrow views 
of women ? 

Morality has suffered by this system. In the regions of 
conscience, in which woman is the equal of man by her 
intentions, and often has the advantage of him by a purer 
life, it seems there has been the same dread of the great 
qualities of the character, as of the great powers of the 
mind. An indistinct notion has prevailed that the noblest 
attributes of humanity, the holy love of truth, of justice, 
generous frankness, firmness of purpose, would impair in 
some degree the perfect flexibility required from women. 
There was surely no premeditated design; mothers often ex- 
tolled the virtues of which it was difficult to favour the growth; 
— how infuse energy while giving the example of the most 
timid policy? What young girl can fail to perceive that 
care is taken to conceal many things 7 Is she not tacitly 
taught dissimulation when so often reproved for want of 
address? Notwithstanding, these habits, half artificial, do 
not dispose her to gentleness and docility ; far from it : an 
unreflecting and capricious rebellion occupies the place of 
the intentional resistance that was dreaded. The modesty, 
gentleness, and resignation are not acquired, and the gene- 
rous qualities bestowed by nature are not the less sacrificed. 
Ah ! bow beautiful would be the combination of the ener- 
getic sentiments of an upright man, tempered by the tender- 
ness of heart and exquisite sympathies of woman I Such 
is the great reproach we direct to education. Most of the 
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ends it seeks to attain are justifiable, but the best impulses 
of the heart are not employed to accomplish them. 

In proportion as a mother's views are reasonable, she 
will find auxiliaries in the good feelings of her child. She 
will see sympathy, forgetfulness of self, goodness, the desire 
of contributing something to the happiness of others, render 
all the relations of her daughter to society easy and happy, 
and procure her in return its good-will. She will take ad- 
vantage of the modesty and dignity natural to her sex to 
give her the tact of what is suitable; besides, the taste that 
it is easy to inspire for a thousand objects of interest in the 
arts and in nature, would provide for the mind of the young 
person the means of being agreeable. The more you direct 
her views away from herself, the more you turn her atten- 
tion from her own advantages; the more she will possess of 
real loveliness, and power of charming. Why prefer hav- 
ing recourse to self-love, to that selfish vanity which stoops 
to so many manceuvres, and engenders so many evil pas- 
sions ? 

It is not sufliciently recollected that such dispositions 
finish by governing the whole life. A self-love sufficiently 
awakened to comprehend that of others, becomes at once 
the spring and the regulator of the conduct; it gives its own 
impulse to actions, and even to opinions ; the inward exist- 
ence is affected by it,— all is falsified to the very bottom of 
the heart. By a sad inversion of what ought to be, all the 
decisions of the judgment come from others, all the affec- 
tions are for self. To love, to admire, is no longer what is 
essential to a woman.; it is to he loved and to be admired 
which becomes so. What she feels is of little consequence 
independently of what she makes others think or feel, and 
this last is of the greatest. The shades of this character 
change with the years, — the ground of the colours is always 
the same. Thus in youth she seeks to charm and captivate, 
later in life to interest; in still riper age to inspire conside- 
ration, and to hold a high place in the estimation of others 
by her rank, by her fortune, — sometimes to intimidate by a 
solemn and haughty demeanour. Can any thing be more 
contemptible? Hence all the distinctive faculties of women 
are modified; sensibility, brought back upon self, is no longer 
recognised ; her sympathy, her complaints, her tears, her 
tenderness, are for herself. The natural affections become 
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cold, — the cheerful fancy, so ready to receive impressions, 
that innate taste for the noble and the good, which are so 
graceful and attractive, vanish away. The fine arts seem 
to have no real existence for them, they excite no unex- 
pected emotions ; the idea of the effect they are to produce 
upon others always precedes that which the soul receives, 
and if personally cultivated as accomplishments, there is 
nothing but parade, affectation, and the attempt to astonish. 
Nature itself is no longer nature — the beauties of creation 
are no longer felt : — it is the beauty of the individual that 
engrosses her own thoughts. Flowers are a mere decora- 
tion, — a landscape, a background, which may serve to set 
off the form to advantage. Many sorts of magic are em- 
ployed to captivate, but the enchantress is always self. No 
doubt a perception of what is displeasing to the world com- 
pels her to avoid any direct manifestation of vanity ; the end 
must be attained with address ; but what young girl, pos- 
sessed of attractions, does not perceive that the best method 
of propitiating her judges is to seduce them. Hence she is 
tempted to address her efforts to that portion of the human 
race which she charms with the greatest ease ; the other 
half, sometimes neglected, sometimes dreaded, is no longer 
the object of her care. How avoid being best pleased with 
those who are, or seem, best pleased with hert How avoid 
feeling some dislike to beings who (she fancies) envy, or 
interfere to prevent her success. Women guess at, and 
penetrate each other, even where there is no real sympathy ; 
and she who thus becomes less susceptible of friendship, 
loses at once a happiness and a safeguard. 

In the innate feelings, such as self-love is in some degree, 
the excess added by education, is alone to be condemned.* 
What immoderate use has she not made of the vanity so 
easily excited in women ! In every country she has fomented 
it; every where we find vanity under different shapes. Some- 
times pride of rank in the highest class, and a craving for 
a higher rank in the lower ; sometimes frivolity, sometimes 
coquetry, — passionate desire of distinction ; sometimes pe^ 
dantry of morality, pretension to wisdom, to consideration ; 
sometimes, in short, affectation of sentimentality and sweet- 
ness. It requires a sort of geography to mark the boundary 



* ** Every virtue carried to exceas beoometn ^im."— AdAm Swilik. 
5 
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lines of these different modes, but the basis is always the 
same, — always the whole interest of existence depends on 
what is perceived in the eyes of others. Can we wonder 
that such subjection to opinion has produced as its effect 
the deficiencies, or the weakness of intellect, the mediocrity 
of character and mind 1 What can be expected from fiacul- 
ties which (like puppets) have no life within themselves, 
and exhibit only the faltering or ill-directed movement ex- 
ternally communicated by society? 

Will this disposition, so dry and hard, place a young 
female under shelter from the passions most to be dreaded 
by her sex ? We believe it rather creates additional danger. 
Doubtless she will at first see only a brilliant success in the 
admiration she has succeeded in inspiring; but the heart is 
never so cold in woman, that the ferment of gratified vanity 
cannot revive it. When this worship of self, which has 
occupied life, is participated by a devoted being, — when 
that being acknowledges, nay, adores in her, that ideal of 
perfection which she has figured to herself; when all that 
is tender in sentiment, or intoxicating in admiration, unites 
to ensnare a vain woman, how can she help being too much 
affected by it? The rhetoric of mothers has exhausted 
itself in arraying self-love against self-love in such situa- 
tions. Useless attempt ! The delight, the glory of being 
adored, once tasted, it is not in the power of human motives 
to make us renounce it. To descend from that elevated 
throne, to fall back among a cold and severe circle, who 
acknowledge in you no superiority, and who will bear you 
ill-will for an illusion too late dissipated, seems only a 
lingering death. Self-love, then, has no power to sustain; 
as a support, it is indeed a spear which pierces the hand 
that leans upon it. And have you (we shall be asked) 
a receipt against this danger ? There is not in human 
power a sure receipt against passions already excited. A 
reasonable mother may indeed retard the invasion of vanity, 
by denying herself the aid of such a stimulus in education; 
but the contagion of this almost universal evil will not the 
less threaten to gain, sooner or later, some influence over the 
young perspn. To preserve her from it, more active efforts 
would be necessary. It would be essential to cultivate with 
perseverance, in her heart, the only disposition truly opposed 
to self-love — humility. 
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However, humility is so near the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, that a superficial religion cannot give it To be 
humble it is necessary to esteem morality above all earthly 
things, and to feel that one is not perfectly moral. It is ne- 
cessary to have sounded the depths of one's own heart, and 
to comprehend that, compared with what we want, the ad- 
vantages that we possess are as nothing. When the only 
model of perfection is ever present to our thoughts, and the 
desire to approach it comes to animate us, the knowledge 
of the secret evil which retards our progress, renders us 
sincerely humble. The low opinion entertained of self, is 
the result of an infinitely high idea of virtue. Thus, in his 
self-abasement to his own eye, the Christian alone seems to 
have a true greatness of conception. He ai6ne has exalted 
notions of what humanity might be; His dignity is that of 
an immortal being, and adheres to him as firmly as the 
anticipation of a future life. 

Humility and dignity — this is what we desire for women. 
A young person, convinced of the imperfection of her na- 
ture, and of the alloy which mingles with her purest senti- 
ments, will find in humility her best safeguard : that virtue 
will often make her shun trials, and will render them less 
dangerous if she is called to experience them. She who 
has a clear conception of moral beauty, will see in the light 
of profane folly the adoration of which she may be the ob- 
ject ; commendations too exalted will seem to her deficient 
in accuracy ; and though she may feel a momentary joy, 
she will soon cover herself, as with a buckler, with the 
knowledge of her sad defects, and her, perhaps too tender, 
heart, could not be successfully assailed by a mere homage 
to her vanity. 

Even in the state of marriage, where one may best with 
innocence and safety yield to the delight of being passion- 
ately beloved, humility will preserve from many a sorrow. 
A woman, modest in heart, will never take advantage of 
the power which a transitory intoxication might give her. 
In an homage to which she has no claim, she would per- 
ceive the effect of an error, of a kind of bewilderment, 
which she alone can pardon, but of which she does not ar- 
dently desire the duration. Thus prepared for a change, 
the source of so much regret to most married women, she 
will be far from despairing of happiness, and will see only 
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a return to the eternal order of things, in the close of the 
insane worship which her husband may have paid her. 

This is far removed from the spirit of romance and 
vanity, of so many young women; a spirit which is diffused, 
I confess, by the very air they breathe, but constantly kept 
alive by education. The mother who has not an inward 
conception of a truly elevated character, runs after the 
changing images that the many-sided mirror of opinion 
offers her by turns. Hence arises continual vacillation, 
and the young girl, always led from solid to frivolous pur- 
suits, and always blamed with respect to both, never knows 
what is expected from her, and too little understands her 
mother to love her much. 

Doubtless this mother designs only good, and seeks aid 
from religion to obtain it ; but it is a religion entirely earthly, 
communicated for objects that even childhood may detect, 
and so entirely designed to serve as a curb, that, as such, 
it is useless : since religion is above all an impetus, and re- 
strains only by exciting. Thence arises an incoherent in- 
struction, without interest, and soon obliterated; thence 
that withering of the faculties, and character, which con- 
centrates in vanity all the sentiments, all that moves and 
lives in the heart Even with a worldly and frivolous edi>- 
cation, a young person rarely advances so far — but is it not 
fearful to be on the road 7 



CHAPTER VI. 
FBOsFBcrrs OF Diminmoif ih thb obstaclss to ths dcpbovi- 

XENT OF THE FEMALE SEX. 

The state most favourable to improvement, seems to be 
that in which faculties, in themselves considerable, have not 
yet been sufficiently developed. Such is now the case with 
women all over the world. There is no country, no rank, 
where their instruction has not hitherto been very inferior 
to that of men, and where they have not had less occasion 
than men, to turn it to account. The obstacles to their im- 
provement may therefore be said to arise from external cir- 
cumstances, but the latter are so imperious, and so linked 
with the actual constitution of society, that we cannot hope 
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to see them immediately removed. We shall therefore 
endeavour to point out the impediments which appear to 
U8 the least insurmountable. 

The most evident obstacle to the intellectual develope- 
ment of women, is the short space of time allotted to their 
education. So long as a girl shall be thought old enough 
to marry at 18 or 20 years of age, an instruction founded 
OD principle is almost impossible. 

How many different apprenticeships must occupy the few 
years in which she is capable of application. Like the 
young man, she must have passed through all the degrees 
of that elementary instruction which is indispensable in all 
civilized countries ; and have made, besides, many acquisi- 
tions equally useful, such as address in the works peculiar 
to her sex, some knowledge and practice of domestic eco- 
nomy, and an acquaintance with a variety of duties, almost 
infinitely modified, imposed by the social relations. All 
this is expected from a marriageable woman, and it may 
even be desirable to add to these necessary acquirements, 
the cultivation of some accomplishments, and the know- 
ledge of one or two foreign languages. But if we desire 
those vigorous exercises which alone can give a full spring 
to the intellect, how, and where, should we place them in 
the life of so young a person ? Then the years from sixteen 
to eighteen, the only years truly rational, that interval of 
infinite value for improvement, when the first shades of igno- 
rance being dispersed, and the health confirmed, a young 
girl might yield to her favourite tastes, cultivate any pecu- 
liarity of mind or talent which nature has bestowed, and 
display some originality, is wholly pre-occupied. The de- 
sire of success in society, alternations of hope or fear on 
the subject of marriage — the idea, in short, that her fate is 
about to be decided, leaves no space for other thoughts. 
Time is wanting for the improvement of women, and what 
is still worse, the will has almost always been wanting. 

Yes, the will — and how can it be otherwise, when women 
perceive that their instruction is of little use to them ? When 
the young man passes from childhood, he knows that he is 
to follow some profession, or business ; instruction he knows 
is necessary to begin, then to advance, and no one will take 
his knowledge upon trust. He feels that proof will be re- 
qiUTed« and this is a motive for exertion. The youw^^xV 
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on the contrary, has none ; success in society is all that she 
anticipates, ana what science will answer the purpose better 
than a becoming dress, a pleasing manner, a quickness of 
repartee 1 How expect any zeal, any effort, from a head so 
filled ? It must cost something to overcome such obstacles 
as these, and often, when the sacrifice is made, it is far too 
great. An eflbrt has sometimes been made to gain time 
by diminishing the necessary attention to health, and the 
bodily exercises and refreshment most essential to its pre- 
servation. This is a crying evil, against which medical 
men, fathers, and even authors should protest. To debili- 
tate the future mothers, is surely to deteriorate the human 
race. Without dwelling on a very serious omission, that of 
family worship, I would suggest, that those domestic duties 
of different kinds, of which the performance gives to women 
so much good sense, are, for the same reason, laid aside; 
and yet that very initiation to real life, is precisely the cause 
which makes a young girl so often surpass in common sense, 
the young man who is her equal in age, and her superior 
in instruction. Besides all this, those joyous leisure mo- 
ments, in which the mind relieves itself, and which restore 
its elasticity, are suppressed. The piling up of lessons, de- 
stroys all gayety, all spring of the fancy, all free exercise of 
the will, all possibility of reflection, even on the subject of 
the lessons themselves. 

Sometimes this training forms passive, spiritless beings, 
without activity of mind, even for the world ; sometimes 
this excessive constraint produces a reaction of inordinate 
vivacity. But the soft quiet satisfaction which arises from 
a calm interest in pursuits, is utterly lost; and also the har- 
mony of amiable sentiments, with involuntary and natural 
expression. 

These causes may tend to explain the objections so long 
entertained against great knowledge or talents in women ; 
objections which a respect for learning may have diminish- 
ed in our day, but which still in some degree subsist. It 
would surely be unjust to accuse instruction of the immense 
evils of an ill-proportioned education; but we may say, 
with truth, that the present customs of society only permit 
an extensive and solid instruction to young girls, at the ex- 
pense of qualities and habits much more essential. Conse- 
gueniiy, we have determined, in the minutely detailed advice 
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which we are about to offer to mothers, never to induce 
them to sacrifice in education that which we believe to be 
its germ, and ita life. We shall, therefore, be obliged to re- 
trench much of the usual aggregate of acquirements ; but 
of the labour which we wish to spare the memory, we hope 
to obtain the advantage from the mind itself, and the capa- 
city of attention. But may we not hope in time to see the 
obstacles levelled, which the actual state of opinion, and of 
manners, oppose to the perfect developement of reason in 
wonran 1 Perhaps, one day, the usual epoch of marriage 
may be postponed, as it used to be among our northern an- 
cestors ; we may perceive that our literature— of southern 
origin-^has placed the spring of the year, and of life, much 
earlier than accords with our climate ; and in considering 
the interests of future generations, we shall perceive that 
the task so important, of guiding the first dispositions of 
infancy, should not be entrusted to women, at the age when 
they have most ardour for pleasure, and most vanity in their , 
heads. At the age of twenty-two, some illusions are already 
dissipated; and it is only then that the idea of marriage be- 
comes serious and imposing as it should be. If the will of 
parents in this respect were firmly announced — if the intro- 
duction of a young girl into society were deferred, and the 
prospect of marriage rendered distant in proportion, a 
great advantage would result. Some calm years, sacred to 
improvement, to reflection, to forming a more correct esti- 
mate of human life, would give an extension to the minds 
of women, a solidity to their characters, which would have 
an influence on future generations ; and how infinitely valu- 
able this commencement of vigour and elasticity, in intelli- 
gence, would be for those who are destined to live isolated! 
We may be mistaken, but we believe that the number of 
unmarried women is likely to augment. It has always been 
considerable in some countries, and almost every where new 
causes seem prepared to increase it. 

Among men, a life of more active interests, an unsenti- 
mental disposition, the jspirit of calculation, the great im- 
C>rtance attached to fortune, are so many motives to pro- 
ng the state of celibacy. Is it not then desirable that this 
state be also sometimes the choice of women? If more fore- 
thought, more judgment, faculties more developed, prevent- 
ed them from hastily engaging their liberty, and from ever 
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consenting to an alliance, unsuitable in a moral point of 
view, would it not confer great dignity on the entire sex, 
and spare them many sorrows 7 

If the state of a wife were only embraced in mature life, 
and were previously not distinctly kept in view, a space 
would be left very useful to the developement of the intel- 
lectual being, and one of the obstacles, want of time, would 
be removed. Soon also, when the young persons should feel 
the importance of augmenting in themselves tl^e strength 
and resources of the mind, the want of will would dso 
disappear. In this latter respect, circumstances also would 
become favourable: instruction acquires a more evident 
utility, in proportion as the use to be made of it is less nar- 
rowly limited. 

Customs are become much less inconvenient to women. 
Perhaps this is a proof of indifference in the men ; but the 
fact is, that they allow them more than formerly to do as 
they please. They are seen to travel alone, to dwell alone, 
to conduct their own affairs, without exciting surprise; 
with even more reason they may be permitted to acquire 
knowledge. Indeed, they may possess all imaginable sci- 
ence, provided no one is obliged to admire them. Being 
thus less remarkable, they are at the same time less ap- 
plauded, and less subject to censure. Let them take advan- 
tage of this obscurity. 

Let us observe that the present age, in making rapid 
strides towards liberty, has made two steps in favour of 
women. The first is in the department of law. In the 
countries where French legislation prevails, women are 
emancipated from every yoke but that of marriage. Al- 
though subjected in youth to their parents, as men are, they 
soon enter into the full possession of their liberty, if they 
do not resign it themselves. The remaining guardianships, 
which are prolonged indefinitely in other countries, have 
ceased for them here ; but either from ignorance, or from 
the effect of an imagination which renders their morality 
alternately too delicate and too severe to coincide in any 
respect with legal forms, they have scarcely noticed their 
new rights. The smallest attention to the subject would 

Erove to them that existing laws, of which some complain, 
ave been generally conceived in a spirit of protection to 
their interests. 
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The second movement in their favour is the more re- 
markable» as it is their own work, and appears likely to 
have considerable influence upon their future welfare. 
From the law of our nature, by which mind arrested in one 
direction turns into another, women, more free from flatter- 
ing illusions, have felt the necessity of becoming useful. 
They had shared in the philanthropic movements of the 
last century, and had distinguished themselves by their bene- 
ficence; but when the revival of religious sentiments ap- 
peared, they embraced with joy and with ardour that voca- 
tion of charity to which they seemed especially called. 
The principle of association which they have adopted, has 
revealed to them the secret of their power ; a new activity 
developed itself, and soon they were seen to distribute among 
themselves employments which bear some resemblance to 
the administrative functions. By their efforts, schools, re- 
ligious or charitable institutions, have been founded, and the 
rules that those establishments required have been prepared 
and put into operation by themselves. Their committees, 
their deliberations, resembled those of men sufficiently to 
suggest the idea that they wished to step out of their sphere. 
This is being unjust to them. It must, however, be re- 
marked, that all this movement is not agreeable to men : 
obliged to approve its results as philanthropists, they take 
no pleasure in it as individuals. It is, to their eyes, a step 
towards independence ; and whether from the weakness of 
self-love, jealousy of authority, or of opinion, or vague fears 
of the extravagances not uncommon among women, they 
have too much antipathy for these associations not some- 
times to treat them with ridicule and contempt 
. Unhappily we are obliged to confess that women have 
sometimes given cause for their railleries. New preten- 
sions, an air of importance, have revealed that there was 
vanity in *their zeal, and that this enthusiasm for good 
works bore some analogy to their eagerness in the pursuit 
of fashion. But why stop to contemplate these pitiable de- 
fects ? The motives have been generally good, the effects 
undoubtedly so: and what is more likely to rectify intentions 
than a noble and useful enterprise? Those who deeply 
scrutinize the heart of woman, should observe how variable 
are its impressions : repeated actions and habits have effects 
that shodd be estimated We agree that good motives 
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are alone worthy of esteem, and that they often determine 
the usefulness of actions; but we also assert, that occupa- 
tions capable in themselves of exciting generous sentiments, 
finish by causing such sentiments to prevail, even when the 
intention had previously been of a mixed nature. AimI' 
what can be more worthy of encouragement than charita- 
ble institutions? What now animates so many distinguished 
minds, and occupies the attention of great political bodies 
composed of the elite of society? Is it not the desire to 
raise the indigent classes, to relieve and to enlighten them ? 
And when we think, on the one hand, of the multitude of 
wretches overloaded with labour, to which their strength is 
unequal, and on the other, of that class of females in easy 
circumstances who are almost as much oppressed by the 
weight of their idleness, how can we help wishing that the 
leisure of the one should be shared by the other, and enable 
it to breathe more freely? Wpuld not both thus derive 
comfort, and I may say intelligence? for nothing could 
more excite woman to acquire knowledge* than the hope of 
deriving utility from her studies. 
Many circumstances may prevent a woman from taking 

Eart in charitable associations, but nothing ought to prevent 
er from concurring in the same objects in some way.- If 
each one interested herself in the moral good of the unfor- 
tunate, education would be the gainer in every rank of life. 
Were mothers to offer as a motive to their daughters the 
hope of. one day instructing other young females, they 
would move a powerful lever which otherwise they could 
not reach. 

The business of teaching is adapted to women, and were . 
it not for the immense inconvenience and danger of excit- 
ing expectations that might never be fulfilled, it would be 
in preparing them to be mothers that we should best suc- 
ceed in forming their characters and their minds. Morality, 
intelligence, sensibility, all the faculties would be developed 
under the auspices of this hope ; but who would dare to 
brave the dreadful grief caused by the feeling of having 
failed in the object of life, that grief which in married 
women without children is carried sometimes to a deplora- 
ble excess ? That would then be a happy discovery which 
should enable us to propose to young girls the career of 
teachers without presenting to their minds the idea of be- 
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coming mothers. What could be better imagined than to 
engage them in teatshing the children of the poor? The 
perspective of instruction, either in teaching one's self or in 
overlooking those so employed, is perhaps the most favour- 
able of any to the acquisition of solid information. It obliges 
the individual to comprehend principles which are too often 
neglected in the education of v^omen. The different degrees 
of advancement in young girls will be found to correspond 
with the kinds of instruction they may be expected to be- 
stow. They may choose elementary books, translate them 
from other languages if necessary, and prepare useful read- 
ing of every kind. 

When older, and mistresses of their own time, women 
are very capable of making information popular by adapt- 
ing it to that object, and giving it those lively forms which 
seize the fancy of children and common people. Several 
have thus distinguished themselves.* To these we owe the 
happy thought of making science practically useful to every- 
day life, and of showing, by striking examples, the dangers 
of prejudice and ignorance. Women, arrived at this point, 
would often find great attractions in study, and would aspire 
after farther progress. When their situations prevented 
them from turning their knowledge to the advantage of 
others, they would take pleasure in the search of truth from 
the love of truth itself. The zeal, so pure, and so disinte- 
rested, that so many distinguished men have for the advance- 
ment of science, women might also feel; and if in the design 
of devoting themselves to education they had turned their 
attention to natural sciences, that region, hitherto so little 
cultivated bv them, would offer a thousand occasions of 
exercising their sagacity. There are several sciences of 
easy access, which require to be enriched with more facts, 
and the talent of observation which many women possess, 
would find there a precious employment Thence, in work- 
ing at that vast edifice of science which rises through suc- 
cessive ages to the glory of mankind, they would feel the 
great difference between the pretended resources to which 
they resort merely to pass away time, and those in which 
they advance towards an important object. Women need 
not limit their hopes of success to the arts and to light lite- 

* Edgeworth, Marcet, MartioMa. 
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rature, and experience would soon convince them that stu- 
dies more serious and more calm would produce more 
durable and less dangerous pleasure. We shall at least 
endeavour to show this to be the. case hereafter. 

The higher range of intellect we are conscious can be 
attained only by a small number of women, and these may 
perhaps have neither more happiness, nor real merit, than 
the others. Doubtless, so long as wisdom and knowledge 
are highly prized, their well developed faculties will give 
more weight to their example, and will add to their means 
of persuasion ; but the unknown mass of virtuous women 
heartily devoted to the performance of their duties, will al- 
ways be called to do most good. The present times may 
give some serious lessons^ Too high expectations have been 
attached to political forms, and we may have perceived 
that an unexpected degree of liberty, a constitution ably 
combined, did not suffice for the happiness of a nation. 
Latterly hopes have been directed to the diffusion of light; 
a free access to the regions of science has been every where 
opened : but what has been the consequence? We have 
seen crowds of young men, naturalists, mathematicians, 
physicians, and lawyers, dreaming of social convulsions, 
and propagating with their knowledge the most dangerous 
doctrines. The successive changes of government, and a 
more extensive direct instruction have equally disappointed 
the expectations of deep thinkers ; public suffering remains 
the same, and the future continues to threaten. Where 
then is the evil ? It is in the bottom of the soul, in the sanc- 
tuary where the eye of man cannot penetrate. May we 
presume to advance the opinion, that women, such, as we 
take pleasure in supposing them to be, and believe them 
capable of becoming, might have great influence in curing 
these evils ? for they would act directly on the cause that 
produces them. Men do good, such as they conceive it ; a 
real, and necessary, but insufficient good. They organize, 
they instruct. The social edifice, the edifice of science, is 
raised by them. They devote their labours to the body of 
civilization, and, ;3o to speak, not to the life which ani- 
mates it. 

It is, on the contrary, with the life, the soul, the affections, 
that women have to do. This is what they are best cal- 
culated to develope. Does not the vivifying sap of human 
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nature dry up for want of sentiment, for want of faith, for 
want of religious hope ? Well, by their power over infancy 
and youth, women are eminently prepared to bring into ex- 
istence a new order of tkings. They alone can inspire 
those internal convictions, those moving principles of ex- 
istence, which act alternately without the will, and by the 
will ; from which proceed what are called manners, in the 
most extensive sense of that term. That mass of senti- 
ments, incorporated with habits which return to the usual 
course when the torrent of passions has passed by, are, in 
the long run, rather at the disposal of women than of men. 



BOOK 11. 

CHILDHOOD— PERIOD FROM TEN TO HFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

CHAPTER I. 

MORAL EDUCATION — GENERAL DUTIES OF HUMAN NATURE 
CONSIDERED WITH RESPECT TO GIRLS. 

In the work of which this is a continuation, we have 
dwelt on the develppement of morality in children until the 
age of ten years, without making much distinction between 
the education of the two sexes. To bring up children reli- 
giously, appeared to us the best possible way of preparing 
them all to pursue and accomplish the objects of their 
various destinations. To inspire them with the love of God, 
such as he has revealed himself to be in his word, and 
in nature ; to encourage ihem freely to express to him their 
desires in prayer ; to teach them to behold in Jesus Christ 
the God become man, the God the friend of children, their 
Saviour, their support, their advocate, who procures for 
them the pardon of the faults of which they repent : such 
should have been, we think, the object of the mother's care; 
and when this early instruction has been supported, ex- 
tended, varied in its application, by daily family worship 
fervently offered at the Throne of 6race, the children will 
have been disposed to fulfil their different duties as they 
gradually come to know them. The duties which particu- 
larly belong to females should also have been the object of 
deeper attention in reading the Gospel to young girls. 

Shall we be expected to return to the early days of in- 
fancy, to point out the peculiar care that the organization 
and the destination of females require at that tender age? 
We believe this to be unnecessary, as we address ourselves 
to mothers who take all necessary care without such sug- 
gestions. Perhaps they are even too much disposed to 
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consider their daughters as distinct beings, the double weak- 
ness of the child and the female touches them too deeply; 
and, ivithout design, they exempt them from obligations 
common to human beings. A fatal exemption,, founded on 
a false principle, for there is no rule of morality so strict, 
that the fact of being a woman is not an additional reason 
for observing it. 

It is then at the age of ten years that we begin the edu- 
cation of young girls : an age which still belongs to child- 
hood sufficiently to represent it as a whole. And if some 
of our remarks seem to relate to an earlier period, mothers 
will readily carry them farther back. The defects to be 

Ereyented in the character of their daughters, must hitherto 
ave occupied them as much as the qualities to be formed: 
so injurious is the atmosphere which surrounds women 
from the very cradle, so much is the influence around them 
addressed to their most dangerous tendencies, and calcu- 
lated to increase their force. 

With respect to this fact, the course followed in our pre- 
ceding work would have for real life some advantages. 
The sisters, brought up with their brothers would be subject 
to the same rules and duties, justice and truth being the 
only means employed to guide them. In this common 
education, there must be more firmness, less flattery; the 
proimises and menaces of opinion, to which boys are com- 
paratively insensible, are rarely employed. The motives 
proposed to all the children are those of goodness, reason, 
and true moral philosophy, adapted to their comprehension. 

Since the comparative weakness of girls is rarely mani- 
fested before the age of ten years, why should they be freed 
from the laws of natural equality ? Why led to calculate 
upon accommodations and consideration from the other 
sex ? Many sad disappointments are thiis prepared for them. 

What is called gallantry is disappearing from our man- 
ners. Indifference, if not republican rudeness, is increasing. 
Retard its progress, if you can, in your sons ; riecommend 
to them always great respect for the dignity, the moral 
delicacy, of women; bid them be careful of the happirtess 
of a sex condemned to dependence; but never address such 
exhortations to them in the presence of your daughters : 
these would presume too much upon your support. If we 
ftiust.not erect into a right the superior strength of man. 
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neither must we found a right for woman on her necessity 
for protection. 

Young girls, already too well aware of the interest that 
they believe themselves formed to inspire, desire to be pre- 
ferred on all occasions, and care but little about justice. It 
seems to them more gratifying to be an exception to the 
rule than to submit to it, and they soon begin to regard in- 
dulgence as their peculiar privilege. A most humiliating 
privilege for women when they succeed in obtaining it ; for 
under that ease which permits and pardons every thing to 
them, there lurks much contempt 

The effect of this indulgence is especially to diminish 
sincerity. Too partial, too much engrossed by their inte- 
rests of vanity or amusement, both so keen, young girls are 
not always very true. It is the result of the little fascina- 
tions they employ that a little want of candour is overlooked 
even after infancy has passed. Provided they abstain from 
palpable falsehood, slight deviations from truth are scai;cely 
disapproved, — it even seems that they are expected. What, 
however, can be more insulting than the gracious smile of 
incredulity, with which the assertions of a woman are re- 
ceived, when there is reason to suspect an interested motivet 

Every woman must create for herself, individually, « 
reputation for veracity, for the presumption against the sex 
is very strong. 

Perfect truth is what is too frequently wanting in women; 
yet it is what they must of necessity acquire that their other 
qualities, even the best, may possess the slightest value. We 
know what consequences the very appearance of falsehood 
has for the other sex ; but have we suflSciently considered 
the evils which thence result for women ? 

A man may always re-establish himself in opinion ; Ins 
actions may prove the nobleness of his sentiments indepen- 
dently of his language; besides, he is always the master in 
his home; his rights in domestic life are not impaired. A 
woman, on the contrary, has no resource when once she is 
known to want sracerity. Nothing can preserve her from 
falling into contempt and nullity, when, by an abuse of 
language, she has falsified and rendered useless her single 
instrument of persuasion. She ceases to be attended to 
when she can no longer be believed. 

It is thus that the extreme weakness of mothers tends to 
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dqmve Uieir daughters of what may be called moral exis- 
tence; that is, of the confidence of those around them. 
Without justice and without truth, you are not a human 
creature, but a capricious phenomenon. No one counts 
upon you, no one founds upon you the slightest hope ; the 
words you use have no meaning, the exterior form indeed 
remains, but the soul is absent — there is nobody at home. 
Cannot this, alas ! be said of many a woman ? 

Is it supposed that this indifference to the broad basis of 
morality in women, that this general connivance at their 
defects, will save them from the one which appears inex- 
cusable 7 This would be a great mistake. A single danger 
is not removed to a distance by being magnified to their 
eyes ; perhaps, indeed, quite the contrary. Our imagination 
is so formed that once possessed by a single idea, whether 
fear or hope, if suddenly this idea takes a form and colour 
in real life, we are no longer in a healthy state, and the head 
turns. Extend your scruples over more points, and you will 
better secure the one to which you attach most importance. 
Were the object merely to secure what is sometimes in an 
exclusive sense called female virtue, what a safeguard is 
the holy love of truth ! the certainty of the embarrassments 
and awkwardness to which the least attempt at dissimula- 
tion would expose a person habitually sincere ! 

Watch then above all, over the simplicity of heart, the 
probity of your daughters. Go to the bottom of all their 
motives; detect and denounce every pretext; and you, 
mothers, allow not to yourselves the slightest subterfuge. 
Let not the fear of giving pain, that of making yourselves 
less beloved, prevent you from exhilnting things as they 
really are. Let a perfect rectitude govern the relations 
between you and your daughters. Then only will you 
mutually esteem and repose confidence in each other. 

Thus, only, you will rear them to be living souls, persons 
<^ consequence one day to their families, peiSaps to society, 
independently of their attractions. Otherwise these very 
attractions will only adorn a vain shadow* 

We do not certainly mean to depreciate the graces, but 
we will say that the grace that exists in the heart, is alone 
infallible in its effects. What is it that we find most touch- 
ing and attractive in young girls ? Is it not that transparency, 
that candour — delicious attributes of innocence and vouth ? 

a 
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A woman perfectly sincere, retains something of this charm, 
and she who has lost it, is reduced to the necessity of imi- 
tating it whenever she seeks to please. 

Obedience is so important an element in education, it is 
so truly the first duty of childhood, and the way to observe 
every other, that in this respect no difference can be made 
in the education of the two sexes. However, docility, that 
internal disposition which naturally leads to the fulfilment 
of this duty, may well be the object of peculiar cultivation 
in young girls. Whenever boys are placed under public 
instruction, they are rather governed by general rules than 
by the will of individuals. Women, on the contrary, are 
called to bear, very often, and perhaps throughout their Uves, 
the yoke of a personal obedience. Since such is their fate, 
it is well to accustom them to it; they must learn to yield 
without even an internal murmur. Their gayety, their 
health, their equality of temper, will all gain by a prompt 
and cordial docility. 

A girl who loves and respects her mother, obeys her often 
with zeal, with joy, for the simple pleasure of gratifying 
her : this is undoubtedly an immense blessing, it is the hap- 
piest introduction to higher ideas of duty ; but these ideas of 
duly must nevertheless be formed. The sentiment of the 
obligation under which we live, to obey a sacred authority, 
is what best produces a constant docility. Mothers wish 
to obtain every thing from affection, but the sentiment, in 
itself most permanent, is variable in its demonstrations ; it 
has not always the same expression, and does not produce 
the same effects ; between mother and daughter, there are 
fluctuations on the surface which change for a moment the 
sweetest relations. Again, reasoning is not an infallible 
resource ; we do not convince at pleasure. Besides, how 
will it fare with the young woman, (when once she is mar- 
ried,) who will never yield but to what she chooses to call 
reason 1 An immoral command would, it is true, render 
her resistance lawful, but in all other cases she has promised 
to obey. 

Hence we would exhort mothers always to exercise fear- 
lessly the authority with which God has entrusted them, 
since this also is sacred authority. Even though they might 
obtain the accomplishment of their plans in some other way, 
it would be important to accustom their daughters to sub- 
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mission. We would suggest that long expositions of motives 
invite objections, and seem to show that resistance is ex- 
pected. It is with little girls especially that it is important 
to prevent rejoinders, the habit of contradicting and of argu- 
ing on all occasions. 

A man is less exposed to this defect ; he has but to express 
his will, and all yields to it in his family. A woman, on 
the contrary, who decides on no subject independently, if 
she prolongs indefinitely an insignificant opposition, both 
vexes her husband and disturbs the peace of her own heart. 

The sentiment of superior duty, the idea ever present to 
the mind, that we are obeying God in observine the laws 
that nature or a formal engagement have imposed, prohibits 
all rebellion, and preserves, to a woman, her dignity, in the 
very bosom of obedience. This is what designates in her 
the immortal being, whatever be her mission upon earth. 

In cherishing this sentiment you will also cultivate, in 
your daughter, other qualities : you will endow her with 
patience, resignation, and all the gentle virtues that a woman 
is infallibly called to exercise. To the caprices of fortune 
will be added, for her discipline, those of mankind. A 
multitude of illusive hopes and disappointed expectations 
form a part of her fate. Her best plans will be overturned^ 
her occupations interrupted, she will have to suffer in silence 
humiliations and distresses still more poignant But when^ 
gentle and patient, she shall have supported all such trials^ 
a high degree of virtue will be developed within her. 

The contrarieties experienced in childhood, are of smaJl 
account, compared with those of the succeeding periods of 
life ; but they form a very salutary preparation. We do not 
ask a mother to bring about disappointments. Let her only 
allow life to take its course, the occasions for resignation 
will not be wanting ; so, do not, for the sake of sparing your 
daughter some regret, conceal from her that there are plea- 
sures of which she must often be deprived. If an agreeable 
project is presented which circumstances render uncertain, 
give her the anticipation and at the same time show her 
the accomplishment doubtful as it really is. If you refuse 
for her an invitation to a party of pleasure, communicate 
to her both the invitation and the refusal. In showing your 
openness with regard to her, and letting her perceive that 
you depend upon her reasonable disposition, you will make 
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her bear the trial well. Perhaps she may m time leani to 
take aa interest in the numerous exercises of patieoce that 
events, or education, may furnish for her improvement 
This would be an excellent attainment, — ^the pupil would b^ 
come internally her own instructress. 

Self-command forms the connexion between that passive 
will which submits peaceably to necessity, and that active 
energy which executes its own designs, in spite of apathy 
or natural inconstancy. This energy is necessary to the 
young girl. We may desire her to be flexible and docile, 
but we must also require decision of character. Never 
suffer in your daughter rough manners, a decided tone, or 
a confident air ; but beware how you render her incapable 
of resolution. The necessity of promptly taking a decided 
part is often pressing ; so many temptations to err present 
themselves unexpectedly; there are so many '< slippery 
places" over vdiich young women may be drawn, that in- 
decision, and too great softness of character, are, perhaps, 
their greatest danger. 

If, then, you perceive that your daughter cannot ia/7, thai 
indolence overcomes her even in her amusements, and that 
she suffers herself to be led by the first gmde that is pre- 
sented to her, create for her situations where she will be 
forced to decide for herself; give her liberty, even against 
her will ; let your eye follow her from afar, but withdraw 
your guiding hand, rerhaps, in such a moment, general in- 
structions may be wdl received; and you may be able, 
gradually, to substitute the government of principle, for that 
of maternal authority. The G^Dspel then, will offer hex 
beautiful examples, and address itself to her feeble heaUt 
with all the soothing gentleness that it requires. 

While thus seeking to produce opposite •qualities, it might 
seem necessary to engage in very nice distinctions, in oraer 
to determine the point where one virtue must yield to 
another; such is assuredly not our purpose. The spirit 
of our advice may be easily perceived, since it is that (rf 
Christianity. Contrast which produces harmony forms the 
essential characteristic of evangelical morality, and brings 
as near to perfection as possible the woman who is true to 
the call from above. It is less the object of education to 
teach, or even to cause to be observed, every moral law, 
than to form a soul, a character, an individual, who shall 
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be moral. When this is accomplished, there is manifested 
a general impulse — an inward life — one and the same spirit 
which acts in a thousand different directions, according to 
the requirements of the moment Qualities penetrate and 
appear through each other, the harmony of sentiment is 
reflected in the actions, whatever be the road in which 
fate may place the individual. The education of the heart, 
of the guest within, Christianity alone can accomplish. 
Various human impulses may excite in us different human 
virtues; but where shall we find a central focus of morality, 
if not in religious faith ? 



CHAPTER 11. 

CONTINUATION OF MORAL EDUCATION— -CULTHTATION OF THE 
DISPOSITIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN. 

When obedience, the virtue of childhood — when justice 
and truth, the supports of civil society, have become habitual 
in the heart of young girls, we may indulge ourselves in cul- 
tivating the endowments peculiar to their sex. These will 
not then be attended with the same dangers. What a loss 
of happiness it would cause to the entire race, if they were 
not to be cultivated ! Women would then be only so many 
more men, weak and inferior men ; they would lose their 
position in society, and what should we do with them ? 

The greater number of the dispositions peculiar to women, 
may, we have said, be referred to acute sensibility, which 
is the natural property of their sex. This attribute, there- 
fore, first claims our attention ; but the essential point, and 
(one which has been too little attended to,) is first to deter- 
mine its nature. It is, perhaps, unfortunate, that custom has 
confounded under the name of sensibility, two dispositions 
perfectly distinct ; the power of loving, and that of expe- 
riencing lively emotions. In the generality of women, these 
are in a great degree combined ; they love much, and are 
easily excited or affected. The^ are not all in these respects 
alike ; and education cannot view with the same eye, two 
di^)Ositions so very different The faculty of loving, turns 
us away from selfishness, of which it is the natural antago- 
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nist When we love warmly, our life passes into another; 
impressions, on the contrary, always bring us back to self, 
even when they have their source in a tender affection; — as 
soon as we remark them, there is in us a return to our own 
situation. It is our own pains or pleasures that occupy us, 
rather than the concerns of others. In sensibility, therefore, 
there exist two principles ; the one of devotion to others, 
the other of personal susceptibility. These may be allied 
in every variety of proportion, but the force of the one by 
no means proves that of the other. A very small quantity 
of feeling will often suffice to excite a world of selfish emo- 
tions in the soul. 

The ardent desire to be beloved, the hope, the fear, with 
which it agitates us, forms the connexion between solici- 
tude about ourselves, and that which relates to others. It is, 
no doubt, a very natural and inevitable, but still an interest- 
ed desire. If we wish to contemplate tender affection in 
its most perfect purity, it is in maternal love alone that we 
must seek it. That alone offers to our view a ray of the 
same love that God bears to the human race. Here there 
is no idea of return, no personal consideration ; forgeiful- 
ness of self appears complete. The mother looks upon her 
infant, — she sees him sleep, she hears him breathe ; he seems 
to be happy, and she is content, and joy in abundance over- 
flows her heart No other affection is equally touching. 
There are surely some which are very lively, but with the 
necessity of return, selfishness enters, and their purity is 
diminished. If then selfishness be the very root of moral 
evil, if there be no vice of the heart, no culpable conduct 
which cannot be referred to the immediate desire to advance 
our personal objects or interests, it is clear that the dispo- 
sition most opposed to selfishness, merits the preference 
among those to be cultivated by education. 

It may be an error, but it seems to us that in very civi- 
lized countries, and especially among young persons whose 
education is most refined, the desire of pleasing, and being 
beloved, is far greater than the disposition to love. In a 
more advanced age, indeed, nature regains her rights upon 
the heart of woman ; but often the victory is doubtful, and 
it is never obtained without having cost much suffering. 

And why is this ? It is because vanity, when she has ruled 
in the heart, draws sorrows in her train more certainly 
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than real tenderness of heart. One may be beloved through 
life, but not in that exalted degree on which vanity sets so 
high a value. It is vanity which gratifies us with the hope 
of being necessary. It is she who leads us to dislike, for 
the being whom we fancy we love, the idea of a happiness 
not derived from ourselves. But she lives upon an aliment 
which soon fails, and dies in suffering. Madame de Stael 
has said, " The heart indeed receives the wound, but self- 
love pours in the venom." 

The true happiness of a feeling heart is that of loving. 
That happiness alone will be enioved in eternity, and alone 
it already embellishes this life. A loving woman will always 
want to inspire affection ; she will feel that want, in order 
that she may love at her ease, that the expression of her at- 
tachment may not be repulsed with coldness ; but the true 
cause of her happiness is, that she loves, that her heart is 
dilated by affection. It is that she has passed the narrow 
enclosure of self-love, to pour her soul into that of another, 
and to share with that other so blessed a state. The return 
she desires is, perhaps, a necessary condition ; but it is not 
the pure and elevated source of the happiness she enjoys. 

Do not, then, chill the tenderness of your daughter's 
heart Let words and actions accord with the laws of rea- 
son. Let those of religion govern the very thoughts; but 
allow a gentle warmth to pervade the interior. Repress 
only sentimental susceptibility ; beware above all of setting 
the example, for from the earliest age you would see your 
child go beyond you. Persuaded that to exact a return is 
the natural expression of feeling, she will begin by acting 
scenes of pouting and reconciliation with her doll, and as 
soon as she has a friend, there will be romantic trials of each 
other's love, and mutual explanations, which present a sad 
perspective of the fate of the future husbands. 

Consequently, seek for your daughters objects of affection 
which above all excite the disposition to kindness. Place 
them in relation with beings from whom nothing is expected, 
and that they will simply desire to see happy. At first, 
pretty animals to feed and cherish, afterwards little children, 
to amuse, to dress, or to teach. This will maintain in them 
the constant desire to give pleasure — charity, in short, a 
word of which the signification will expand with their own 
grov^h. 
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These sentiments can never make them unhappy, and 
they will tend to alleviate the bitterness which may accom- 
pany some others. When the general spirit of the educa- 
tion is entirely opposed to selfishness, it becomes proper to 
cultivate another gift peculiar to women. I mean that, so 
much extolled, sagacity which enables them to penetrate 
what is passing in the minds of others. Who can deny 
that this is a blessed faculty, a necessary instinct, to beings 
so feeble, of whom the interests are so keep, and the rights 
so little understood ? Is it not for them the means of ward- 
ing off evil before it arrives? is it not a feeling in advance, 
which discovers from afar whatever would wound their 
delicacy? How precious is this tact when it is exercised in 
behalf of those they love, and is used to preserve from every 
aggression the sentiments which they have been able to 
discern. This kind of tact renders them still more amiable 
in society, and enables them at least to avoid faults. 

There is, perhaps, no affectation, no ridicule, which might 
not be avoided in society, if the looks of others were well 
observed. Exercise your child, then, in studying the coun- 
tenance. Tell her that she would have avoided such a re- 
Erimand if she had observed the first sign of the disappro- 
ation she excited. Advise her to notice whether pec^ons 
smile cordially when she is playful ; whether they appear 
interested in her narrations. How much weariness and 
useless effort would be spared if this trainingwere practised. 

The evil here lies very near the good. This clear-sight- 
edness is not a merit, but a talent, and which of these may 
not be abused ? An indiscreet curiosity, the habit of judg- 
ing upon slender grounds, an acuteness tending to cunning, 
are the abuses ; and these abuses may be so great, that moral 
blindness would be preferable. However, a gift from hea- 
ven is always a blessing, and we must not for a moment 
forget that we are treating of an education founded upon 
Christian principles. 

If the sentiment of beauty is not peculiar to women, there 
is, at least, the greatest necessity for developing it by edu- 
cation. Destined, as we have before said, to embellish 
every thing around them, they ought to possess the presenti- 
ment of whatever charm or attraction, every object, every 
situation, every affection, is capable of being made to pre- 
sent. This is the true secret of their influence, and of the 
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happiness they diffuse. However, vanity and frivolity are 
supposed to have such great power over the sex, that the 
love of the beautiful is rarely cultivated purposely. We 
consider this a mistake. The pleasure of admiring, or, in 
other words, the love of beauty, has nothing in common 
with vanity ; that which is identical with it, is the pleasure 
of being admired. We have before observed, with respect 
to sensibility, that it is usual to confound what women wish 
to inspire in others, with what they themselves experience. 
Those who are moved by vanity take pleasure in being 
seen, not in seeing; the greater part of those brilliant trifles 
which excite their desires, would cease to interest them in 
solitude. The personal appearance which they hope to 
derive by their means, alone constitutes their value. When 
this is the case, the sentiment of beauty, pure, elevated, dis- 
interested in its nature, is unknown to them ; and were they 
to become capable of experiencing it, they woakl be drawn 
away from former habits of thought. I will co farther; 
when they had learned to connect it with the objects truly 
worthy of admiration, and unite it with the love of God, 
which is the love of the first and highest beauty, there is, 
perhaps, no human impulse, which could fulfil more pre- 
cisely what we desire in woman. It would even have for 
them a preservative influence. Better and faster than rea- 
son, it gives warning of whatever is out of due proportion. 
It produces a repugnance for what is false, unnatural, ex- 
aggerated, and rebukes excess even in the display of good 
qualities, when there is danger of thus making them and 
ourselves disagreeable. There are, indeed, few virtues the 
exercise of which do not require a basis of energy in the 
character; and yet there is almost always a limit which 
women ought not to pass. The idea of duty has, perhaps, 
something too absolute in its nature to indicate its own 
boundaries. In applying it to exactness or economy, we 
might extend it to meanness or avarice, and prudence might 
become pusillanimity if the taste for beauty did not inter- 
pose. It gives to woman the tact to perceive what would 
be absurd, inconsistent, and what would derogate from that 
idea of grace and dignity which it has led her to conceive. 
The French language has concentrated under the name of 
hienseance — that is, whatei)er is becoming — the assembled 
result of those delicate observations which combine the 
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fear of what is wrong with the fear to displease. To this 
repressing influence, this sentiment adds another, still more 
powerful. As it is the soul of the fine, arts, it seems to 
extend their inspiration over the whole of life, and to organ- 
ize it harmoniously. Elegance of language, of manners, 
the desire to accommodate ourselves to others, while rais- 
ing them above their accustomed level, the taste for correct 
proportions in all things; such are the gifts which attend 
the spirit .of the arts, and the sentiment of beauty from 
which the arts are derived ; but it must be united with solid 
principle, if we would hope for these beneficial effects. 

In order to develope this taste, free from vanity, it is im- 
portant to offer early to the admiration of the young girl, 
many of those pleasing objects which nature abundantly 
exhibits to our eyes, and to lead her to notice in all of them 
the regularity which is displayed, and to teach her to regard 
order as an element of beauty. Show her what symmetry, 
what marvellous arrangement of form and of colours are 
seen in those birds or butterflies of which the sight delights 
her — each wing, each side, corresponding exactly to the 
other ; not perfect similarity, but the same design, accurately 
reversed, as in the arabesques. The flowers, also, that the 
young girl loves so much, have a centre, around which the 
various forms arrange themselves, and if vertically, or from 
high to low, there be no symmetry, laterally, or from right 
to left, there always is. The same observation may be 
made upon the human figure, on that of animals, and even 
in objects of art, where similar arrangements are necessary 
to produce beauty. 

Enlarge the ideas of your pupil as much as possible ; 
make her turn her eyes to the heavens, and show her in the 
resplendent orbs, all the magnificence of order. Let her 
observe the return and disappearance of the sun at regular 
hours — let the succession of the seasons, and in consequence 
that of the various harvests, prove to her that the subsis- 
tence of every thing that breathes depends upon order. That 
as the labours of the country require order, it should also 
govern the employment of our days and hours. Show her 
that this material order, so necessary to life itself, would not 
exist without moral order, that wherever immoderate de- 
sires refuse to submit to rule, misery comes with rapid 
strides : in nations, by wars and rebellion — in the cottages. 
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by intemperance — in affluent families, by folly and extra- 
vagance. Let the young girl see then, on every side, a law 
of the Creator in the existence of order ; a just and neces- 
sary law, which the heavenly bodies, the earth, the animals, 
and even the plants, obey without knowing it, and that 
man, enlightened by a direct ray, has received from the 
word of God himself. 

For the purpose of giving an application to these en- 
larged views, make her comprehend that every one has 
upon earth a mission of order — that a young girl has her 
own, and that this mission extends to all that is confided to 
her care. That she should keep in order her person, her 
clothing, the little articles for her private use — even her 
room ; and that these different cares, so minute in appear- 
ance, relate to essential duties, and to the will of God 
himself. 

Nevertheless, it must be foreseen, there will come a time 
when beauty, striking and sublime, will show itself, inde- 
pendently of order, to the eyes of the young girl. The ter- 
rible crisis of passions — the strength of the soul so displayed, 
the devoted affections, the contempt of life which accom- 
panies them — will fill a lively imagination with ideas of 
greatness. The arts, poetry, real life, show, clothed with 
so much beauty, the expression of powerful emotions, that 
the purest mind must receive the impression. Let us, how- 
ever, retard these as long as possible ; there are some which 
will remain but too long. 

When previous habits of calm, and of order, have ren- 
dered the inclination habitual and confirmed the character, 
a slight and transitory disturbance makes us only feel more 
sensibly the value of*^ the peaceful limits, within which the 
law of duty retains us. Then we perceive how these in*- 
evitable emotions have, perhaps, their object in the general 
good, how strong convulsions are sometimes necessary to 
rouse the sleeping soul, and bring it near to God. 

Then we have the presentiment of an order more vast, 
an eternal order, where the soul, disengaged from those in- 
numerable ties, with which the fear of evil binds her here 
below, will dare to unfold her powerful wings, and will find 
in her love for an infinite Being, the full spring of that de- 
votion which, having hitherto been directed to imperfect 
objects, offered only a doubtful and transitory beauty. 
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But whether we prescribe to young girls the general du- 
ties of humanity, or develope the peouliar dispositions of 
their sex, it is important to attach the most earnest recom- 
mendations to the positive precepts of Christianity. Let us, 
therefore, before we quit the subject of moral education, 
exhort mothers to give the most precise character to thehr 
religious instruction, without, however, ceasing to address 
it; particularly to the heart. In our opinion, the care best 
suited to the last period of childhood, is the preparation for 
a more methodical and complete instruction reserved for 
adult age, and the mother, who shall cause her daughters 
best to know and understand the sacred books, and inspire 
them with the most relish for that sanctifying perusal, wiU 
at some time best provide for the spiritual wants of their 
present tender age. 

Children who have early shared in domestic worship, 
must have acquired the knowledge of a considerable part 
of the Bible ; but a worship in which the whole family are 
united, is necessarily restricted to limits too narrow, to suf- 
fice for the developement of the more advanced pupils — and 
if the nature of her audience induces the mother to return 
frequently to those chapters of the Bible, which appear to 
her to abound most in moral applications, it is possible that 
the frequent recurrence of the same ideas and expressions^ 
may not be listened to with attention. It is then exceed- 
ingly important to revive the effect of these readings, some- 
times in addressing the imagination, and sometimes in giving 
active exercise to the powers of the mind. 

It would be a happy tnlent for a mother, to be able to 
portray in strong relief the scenes of holy writ Children 
who are always fond of imagery, and excel in producing it 
for themselves, would listen to her with infinite pleasure. 
The description of the various countries, of their climate, 
their productions, the sketch of certain localities, would 
give colouring and interest to the narrations. Thus in the 
gospel narratives, the figure of our Saviour and his apostles, 
would appear striking and full of life, under the clear sky 
and in the midst of the scenery of Judea. With what vivid- 
ness the idea of Jerusalem, of the Mount of Olives, of the 
torrent of Cedron, of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, were im- 
printed on the mind of M. de Lamartine, who, when very 
young, had heard his mother describe the theatre of those 
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facts, to which so many sentiments are attached ! What 
mother would not wish to leave behind her such recollec- 
tions, and the gratitude that attends them ? 

When once an interest is excited for the events related 
in the Bible, the mother would have a thousand ways of 
employing the minds of her children, and inspiring the de- 
sire of learning. Often, in the monr>ents of conversation 
which might follow family worship, she would show the 
desire to inform herself on some subject to which the sacred 
writer had alluded ; points of history, of geography, or of 
natural history, might seem to her to require elucidation — 
interesting questions would arise, and sometimes she would 
seek, with her children, the answers to these questions, in 
the books capable of resolving them ; sometimes she would 
entrust them with the book, and engage them to pursue the 
inquiry themselves. In England, where, without distinction 
of sect, much use is made of the Bible for moral and intel- 
lectual instruction, the aids destined to the use of childhood 
have been multiplied ; but we may find almost every where, 
maps and dictionaries, which supply the wants of early 
education. 

Young girls, who are persuaded that the law of God 
ought to rule their lives, would seize with eagerness the op- 
porttmity of knowing that law. The doctrines of faith and 
the precepts of morality, would be the object of other ex- 
ercises. The comparison of the passages where the same 
truths are tai^ht, and the same duties enjoined, would lead 
them to examine both truths and duties. The different ex- 
pressions which sacred writers use, would give rise to dis- 
tinctions between the individual character of each of these 
authors, and their particulai- views at certain moments. 
Thus moral discernment, so precious to the sex, would be 
developed. Written notes of the reflections thus made or 
collected, would also furnish an occupation, in many re- 
spects, extremely useful. We would not have these occu- 
pations take the dry and hard form of tasks or lessons. The 
research should often be made in the family circle, and 
animated with the idea of the discoveries to which each 
pupil might aspire. This would be the case on the six days 
of the week, but the seventh day, such exercises might take 
a more extended form, and furnish the subject of interesting 
compositions. Young minds, too liable to become disor- 
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ganized by complete rest from labour, would have here an 
occupation suited to the holiness of the Sabbath day. The 
good the Sunday schools have done in some countries, is 
well known. 

If we complain, (and how can we help complaining T) of 
the want of religious faith in the present times — it is essen- 
tial to enliven the study of the Bible in education. We do 
not fear to assert, that when we do not receive a soft and 
solemn impression in reading the sacred authors, we re- 
main strangers to the spirit of Christianity. And what a 
difference there is in individuals on this subject I For some 
of those, even, who do not believe themselves destitute of 
religion, the Bible is a sealed book, of which they do not 
understand the language ; an object of indiflfecpnce, if not 
of aversion. Others make this same book tneir delight 
The Bible is to them an inestimable possession, a support, 
an aid, by which to live, and in peace to die ; the only way 
to the glory of the world to come, the only consolation for 
the miseries of this world. 

Can a sentiment so salutary, and accompanied by so 
much happiness, be inspired by education? Certainly not — 
but we believe (and we have seen some striking examples) 
that education often succeeds in exciting it in such a degree, 
as may suit the nature of childhood. The exercises which 
we recommend are, besides, in every respect salutary.* No 
kind of teaching is more desirable, than that which excites 
a spirit of inquiry — which directs it to objects worthy of 
respect, and is closely connected with moral improvement 



CHAPTER III. 

SPIRIT OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

Let us begin by doing justice to the intentions of parents. 
The generality of them now desire to procure for their 
daughters all the knowledge that suits their situation in life. 
Former prejudices have been weakened ; the discovery has 
been made that enlightened women are not necessarily pe- 
dantic, that they often fulfil their domestic duties as well as 

* Various examples of these exercises are to be found in a book, translated from 
the English, entilied TJte Young Christian. 
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others, that they are not alwajrs deficient in the graces, and 
that many ignorant women have none at all. In short, the 
education of the present century has done all that was in 
her power in the way of instruction. But have these efforts 
been well directed ? It appears doubtful, if we consider the 
results which there has already been time to produce. 

Shall I say that the women who are considered well-in- 
formed in the present day are deficient in talent? Cer- 
tainly not ; for in some points of view they often exhibit a 
great deal. But I would ask whether the lessons they have 
so laboriously taken in their youth, have much contributed 
to their developement T This question seems to me unde- 
cided. Many of them have real knowledge, I confess ; but 
what use do they make of it? Do they show it in conver- 
sation ? Very rarely ; that would be pedantry. Do they 
take pleasure in pursuing their studies in private ? I fear 
not. Do they use it, in short, to aid a husband to fulfil his 
vocation, to supply to their children the place of teachers or 
masters, or to govern their household with more skill ? It 
would be unjust to say that this is never the case, but I fear 
such instances are rare. 

Whence comes this, when these are women of sense? 
From the fact that their minds have had little to do with 
their learning ; their intelligence has been otherwise applied, 
and none has remained for their studies. 

Some acquisitions, the effect of a passive memory, have 
been made, but there has existed no taste for the thing 
taught, or true desire to improve, or pleasure in the exercise 
of the judgment: there has been no life in their studies. 
They have themselves remained strangers to them, and 
their acquirements resemble a bunch of cut flowers, of 
which the buds wither without blooming. What has been 
the result of this absence of truly intellectual effort during 
youth ? Much weariness, much indolence for the whole of 
life. Satiated by what they have learned, without desire to 
learn that of which they are ignorant, we see these highly 
educated women read only novels and work tapestry. As 
mothers they are soon weary of being present at the lessons 
which they do not choose to give ; and as their mind, inert 
as it remains, has however received a culture in some de- 
gree refined, they have at bottom a contempt for those who 
are their substitutes in the education of their daughters. 
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The masters seem to them heavy and pedantic, the govern* 
esses or teachers vulgar. A disdain for these auxiliaries 
is constantly betrayed. These persons soon perceive it,— 
the children also; and a general discouragement is the 
consequence. Thence arises the permission which they 
mutually allow to each other, of taking no trouble whatever. 
How can we dispense with auxiliaries, however, when 
every sort of fatigue is feared, and what is less capable of 
giving instruction than inactive intelligence 7 

Instruction confided to the memory alone, is rarely trans- 
mitted. Methods are always changing. The same ele- 
mentary books are rarely used for two successive genera- 
tions ; and then, with every book it is necessary to explain, 
to make comments ; there must be a flexibility which admits 
of variations in the exterior form of the lessons. Know- 
ledge in masses is not manageable, and if it were necessary 
to employ the interrogatory method, a person not possessed 
of the principles and the spirit of each study would never 
draw from a child satisfactory replies. She would find her- 
'Self, as well as her pupil, every moment oflf the track. 

Ought we, then, to give to young girls a deeper and more 
extended instruction ? In our opinion, this is not practica- 
ble, since such an advantage would be too dearly bought. 
We have already shown the difficulties which arise from 
the shortness of the time allotted to education ; and we fear 
we shall now increase that evil by claiming a considerable 
portion of each day for other objects which appear to us 
too much neglected. These objects, which we shall here 
point out in anticipation, are, in the first place, a family wor- 
ship, not very long, but conscientiously offered from the 
heart ; then some bodily exercises, longer and more invigo- 
rating than they usually are; next, about an hour of liberty 
under the care of conscience. Besides, we would wish 
that, according to the custom of our sect, fatiguing lessons 
should be suspended for one year at the entrance into adult 
age, in order to leave time for more accurate and extensive 
religious instruction. Constantly increasing moral and 
physical powers, as well as a better disposition of heart and 
mind, would, we hope, justify these novel requisitions. 

It is important to remark, that those diflerent employ- 
ments of time are in fact intervals of recreation for the intel- 
lectual faculties. This may be said of the occupations which 
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form the apprenticeships of the peculiar business of women. 
The great number of duties which women bu^ht early to ac- 
custom themselves to fulfil, requires some sacrifice of instruc- 
tion. But in what is this sacrifice to consist 1 This i0i^n 
embarrassing question. We seem here to tread between 
two dangers. If we seek to give instruction an appearance 
of universality, it will be superficial and common-place. 
Every mind will seem to be cast in the same mould, and if 
theories are insisted on, they will produce fatigue ; the time 
will be employed at the expense of health and natural gaiety ; 
the happiness and the charm of life will vanish without 
producing perfection in any one branch of education. If, 
on the contrary, we renounce some branches of study, to 
push on others with more vigour, those which are cultivated 
may turn out to be useless to the individual, and if she 
marries, perhaps troublesome to her husband. This last 
danger is great for women, since they are usually sought 
in marriage from motives that have little connexion with 
their moral developement Exterior advantages, conside- 
rations arising from the position in society, chiefly influence 
the choice, and this causes so many ill-assorted marriages. 
" Of what use is all this at home?" says the man of sense, 
who has married a virtuoso. " I have no companion," says 
the literary man, or the poet, who has married a scientific 
woman, destitute of taste for the arts. With what injurious 
epithets Voltaire dared to wither the name of the sublime 
Emilie, who had commented upon Newton, because she 
was insensible to the harmony of verse ! 

Between general, but va^ue information, which leads to 
no result, and special, but ill-chosen pursuits, how shall we 
decide ? Can there be a third course to pursue ? We be- 
lieve there may. 

Women, we think, should have taste and facility for 
study, rather than a great deal of knowledge. It is no mis- 
fortune if the desire to improve exceed their actual informa- 
tion. Let us try to give them the habit of application, the 
inclination to seize upon new ideas. Let us inspire them with 
a certain reHsh for overcoming diflSculties, and let us excuse 
them from becoming learned or scientific. With this view 
the object we have assigned to instruction, the developement 
of various faculties, appears to us above all essential in the 
education of women. 

7 
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The young man, often called to fill a destiny previously 
determined, may receive an instruction directed into a par- 
ticular channel, with some chance of success. If, on the 
contrary, we desire to educate a young girl whom we hope 
one day to see nmrried, it is impossible to foresee any thing; 
as her husband may have one out of a hundred dififerent 
vocations, or embrace several in succession, the future is 
doubly unknown to her. It is important that she be ready 
for any thing, that in every situation, she should be able to 
employ herself usefully for herself and others; aod,^ if her 
mind be not generally developed, she cannot have that 
universal aptitude. With the sort of capacity that I would 
desire her to possess, a woman might be, in turn, a manager 
of real estate, keeper of books, a compiler of facts and re- 
sults for statements or memorials ; an enlightened critic, to 
select in various works passages that suit the purposes of 
those she loves. Finally, in the absence of other assistance, 
she might carry on, or direct the education of her children, 
with the aid of good books. " Give me," said a man of 
little knowledge, but conscious of his power, •* ten days in 
advance of my scholar, and I will teach any thing you 
please." If this consciousness existed in woman, it would 
far exceed in value, a dead deposit of acquirements.* 

How is this to be accomplished ? Such a developement 
requires zeal, and we know not how to inspire it. Here, I 
acknowledge, lies the difficulty. Lessons of masters, at 
fixed hours, are a much more easy method of education. 
Jlowever, moral motives have much power over a young 
girl, whose heart has not yet admitted any others. The re- 
ligious duty of gratifying kind parents, and the pleasure 
which she might take in the studies themselves, if they are 
agreeably presented, would long be sufficient for her pro- 
gress; and then it will become important to initiate her 
into the secret of her entire education. 

" Until now, (would her parents say to the young girl, 
whom we suppose to be brought up according to our views,) 
until now, we have spared your tender age ; the slight exer- 
cise of attention which we have exacted, was not of a na- 
ture much to enlarge your ideas. 

" For this reason, elementary instruction, such as you begin 

* How infinite would be its value in our western and southern States. 

Translatoe. 
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to possess, has been properly styled instrumental ; for it is 
limited to furnishing instruments for true instruction. To 
be able to read and write correctly, and to calculate a little, 
are only the means of acquiring knowledge. To this has 
been added in your case, some views on the configuration 
of the earth-^-on its productions — on the history of its in- 
habitants — so that the books which treat on these various 
subjects, will hereafter be accessible to you. The doors of 
knowledge have been opened for you, but you are yet upon 
the threshold; and to penetrate within, you require addi- 
tional strength. 

" This preparatory instruction, joined to that of the heart, 
which to our eyes surpasses every other in importance, has 
already procured for you great advantages. Your various 
moral faculties (feeble as they are), have at least been exer- 
cised. You have adored God, loved your neighbour, ad- 
mired beauty, both in nature and the arts, exercised your 
memory, and sometimes your judgment. Nothing about 
you has been left completely in the rear ; but it is now pro- 
per to strengthen the whole. 

"Such will be for a long time to come our great object; 
and, in this point of view, your instruction will be only pre- 
paratory. You are going, it is true, to acquire greater 
variety of knowledge, but it is not in our power to make it 
profound, or complete ; and your age, besides, would pre- 
vent it. It is a fact, that must be acknowledged, that the 
second education, that which we give to ourselves, when 
the moral and physical powers are developed, is the only 
one which really bears fruit ; the only one of which the 
traces are never obliterated. Our part, at present, is to 
enable you to educate yourself hereafter; it is to give you 
the power, and excite the desire. 

"Consequently, your lessons will continue to consist in 
strengthening exercises, more than in instructions, properly 
so called. Sometimes you will not clearly perceive the re- 
lation between some particular study, and your future pros- 
pects ; but your real destination is to be useful ; ours is to 
prepare you to become so. You will be called to do good in 
various ways; to do good to the souls and minds of those to 
whom your material assistance may hereafter be necessary. 
Thus, it is important, that your own soul and mind should 
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expand — that all your faculties should be exercised — that 
they should even now be capable of making efforts. 

"Your studies, we hope, will often procure you pleasure; 
while they require that you should take some trouble. If 
you do not early get the habit of studying vigorously, in- 
dolence, so contagious in your sex, will gain upon you ; you 
will then remain always inferior, and your salutary in- 
fluence will be a nullity." 

If parents could succeed in persuading their daughters by 
such language, there would result an infinite advantage. 
Would it not be happy, to offer as a perspective to those 
years of youth which the hopes of a young girl so often 
assign to mere frivolty, a solid and useful employment? 
Would it not be happy, that this employment should, so to 
speak, be forced during that period by the conviction of 
the insufficiency of what she knows ; and that her early 
progress should make her feel the second to be yet more 
necessary? We should value very highly the complete ex- 
clusion of motives of vanity during childhood. How, in- 
deed, could she make a parade of the sort of developement 
which we desire ? Often inferior to her contemporaries in 
her acquirements, in the merit of execution in the arts; 
who would ever know that her intelligence would be capa- 
ble of every thing? She herself would not believe it. 

Even while laying aside the enjoyments of vanity, how 
can we help feeling that the least operation of mind, the 
least unexpected exercise of the faculties, we wish to de- 
velope in tne young girl, have a value very superior to that 
of all the knowledge of which she could give evidence? 

What pleasure a mother would feel in seeing her daugh- 
ter listen, with attention, to an instructive conversation ; and 
seek, in silence, to be enlightened ! And were she to hazard 
an inquiry, what man would be so churlish as to refuse an 
explanation ? The impatience so often caused by the ques- 
tions of women, when they have no otgect but to turn at- 
tention to themselves, or to gain the opportunity of saying 
a pretty thing, is never manifested when they are seen to 
arise from a simple and sincere desire of information. Could 
women experience this, unmingled with their self-love, men 
would have more pleasure in favouring the developement of 
a modest mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STUDIES WHICH BBLATB TO THB EXBBCI8B OF THB BBA80NINO 
POWBBS. 

One of the greatest difficulties Id the education of girls, 
is that of choosing properly the occupations we are called 
upon to recommend. So many objects appear desirable 
that the care devoted to the acquisition of any of them, 
seems always worthy of approbation, and we are in danger 
of forgetting, that still more important objects are neglected. 
Hence arises so much irregularity in education ; hence so 
many omissions of what most concerns the moral and physi- 
cal welfare. Parents will never obviate this serious diffi- 
culty, if they do not previously reflect carefully on the 
relative value of different objects, and the portion of time 
which each should be permitted to engross, during the few 
years that their daughter will remain under their govern- 
ment. 

In this estimate there will certainly be much of an arbi- 
trary nature. Each parent will have peculiar views — and 
the plan we are about to propose, has little chance of being 
adopted. But if precise directions are rarely followed, (so 
imperious are particular circumstances,) vague advice on 
the other hand is not even listened to, or makes at best a 
transitory impression. And as our object is chiefly to draw 
attention to this subject, we mean to be sufficiently explicit 
to induce parents at least to take it into consideration. 

The accurate manner in which we shall distribute the 
occupations and the time will, we fear, appear rigorous, 
and perhaps pedai^tic. But is it well to insert the infrac- 
tions of a rule into the rule itself? May we not leave to 
mothers the care of exempting their own daughters from 
whatever appears to them too great an inconvenience 1 And 
is not the essential point to make them feel the advantage 
of order? 

Thus, while we keep in view the general conditions of 
the actual state of women in the affluent classes, we shall 
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pass over the difficulties of execution which our plan might 
present. We cannot appreciate the diversity of circum- 
stances ; and it is more simple to point out what we should 
think best, if we had the choice of means ; and afterwards 
to seek how we might supply the want of those resources 
which are most frequently inaccessible to parents. 

We shall, then, suppose a day of fourteen hours ; and 
among these hours, distribute the occupations which should 
fill the life of a young girl, during a term of five years. 
This will be a fictitious day. Our hours will represent at 
pleasure, fractions of time, applicable to the week, the 
month, the whole season. Every thing may change in the 
application ; there may be for every pupil, occasions of fol- 
lowing with redoubled ardour this or that branch of study. 
The masters which may be procured more readily at one 
time than another; her own inclination, at certain times, 
will be almost irresistible temptations to a change; and we 
do not wish to conceal, that these are the periods in which 
she would make the greatest progress. However, we would 
not advise, that any of the occupations we are about to point 
out, should long be left in the rear, but in proposing to pur- 
sue them side by side, we regret to depart for girls from 
the path we formerly traced for boys. 

Why, we shall be asked, should we depart from it ? Are 
not the laws for unfolding the mind the same for both 
sexes ? And since you have judged that a single branch of 
study, long cultivated, gave to intelligence a happy impulse, 
which incoherent studies do not give, why should not this 
equally apply to girls ? 

Have you not complained of the looseness and want of 
interest which attends instruction in which all the succes- 
sive impressions eflface each other ? Yes I We have com- 
plained of this, and we will try to remedy the evil in another 
way, but not in having recourse to one exclusive occupa* 
tion. In fact, the best chosen study, the most proper for the 
developement of the diflferent faculties, would not put them 
all into activity in the education of women. The powerful 
stimulants and the severe discipline of public schools, once 
suppressed, that study would not, because it was the only 
one, be pursued with more success. Difficulties would be 
evaded, the lessons carelessly taken and given. Much of that 
time, of which we have so little, would be lost ; and while 
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the ignorance would remain profound on many points ; the 
mind would not be more excited. How should we fill up 
the large vacancies of knowledge that this system would 
leave ? Should we have as a resource the university — the 
academic course which young men pass through after- 
wards? Here, as in so many things, women bear the yoke 
imposed by necessity. Do we not know that their educa- 
tion is almost always a compromise between what is best 
considered absolutely, and what is best with respect to their 
particular situation! 

It will be in weighing one against another, the effects of 
different studies, that we shall seek to establish the internal 
harmony of the young girls, and this result will be obtained 
as much as possible, when we cultivate simultaneously the 
different branches of instruction. No doubt the daily por- 
tions of time dedicated to each pursuit will appear very 
short, if we were to forget that the same lessons are to be 
continued for five years. 

Such a mode of instruction would not originally have 
been our choice — and yet, for women, it may have advan- 
tages. Who does not know that they are liable to pa- 
roxysms of zeal, during which they bestow much time on 
certain objects, of which they afterwards entirely lose sightl 
While their vocation, on the contrary, requires them to 
acquit themselves every day of numerous duties, no one of 
which demands much time. Diversity of occupations during 
the day, and tlieir uniformity in a longer period, would tend 
to give young girls salutary habits. And since every one 
of the studies we shall recommend, might fill a whole life — 
in offering an inexhaustible variety of different objects, it 
would be happy if the pupils were thus led to look forward 
with pleasure, to the future continuation of any of these 
pursuits. 

We hope to return to habits of continuity and order in 
another manner of disposing of time. Instead of dividing 
it into large masses, we shall divide it into narrow bands, 
indefinitely prolonged. The middle path usually taken, be- 
tween these two plans, appears to us bad. Some courses of 
history or of literature, for example, are given during two 
or three years, then the young person is presumed to be in- 
formed on these various subjects, and from that moment, 
neither she, nor her parents, think of them again. Women 
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take a few stitches, so to speak, in the department of know- 
ledge, but the work remains isolated, incoherent, and is 
soon left to oblivion. 

As from a calculation, of which we shall hereafter ex- 
plain the foundation, it seems to us difficult to appropriate 
more than four hours a day to purely intellectual education, 
in the period between ten and fifteen years of age, we shall 
devote at least one of these hours, to the studies which par- 
ticularly concern that faculty, which is both the most ne- 
cessary, and the least developed in women — I mean the 
reasoning power. All the gifts of nature have perhaps re- 
ceived the cultivation they require, except this one ; but all 
the rest have suffered loss, because this one was left behind: 
so intimate is the connexion between our moral powers, 
and so true is it that the soul is one in spite of our eternal 
distinctions. So, for want of being enlightened, the senti- 
ment of beauty has not acquired exactness ; admiration has 
been led astray by regarding only brilliancy; what is 
called taste has been depraved, or has at least remained 
frivolous ; the greatest danger which the cultivation of 
the fancy may bring on, the need of bewildering emotions, 
has not been avoided, and excitement has passed for 
poetical feeling in young girls. Thus the human mind 
has been injured at both ends, (if I may so express it,) 
since reason and imagination are two opposite principles, 
of which the equipoise constitutes the essential excellence. 

Advice to mothers on this subject, has not been wanting; 
it has been said, and written a thousand times, that the 
reasoning powers should, above all, be cultivated in the 
education of women. This is a striking and acknowledged 
truth — why then has it had so little influence ? Because 
mothers have thought of every thing but reason, when they 
have recommended employment to their daughters. 

One object with which mothers have been occupied, was, 
I confess, very important, and even seemed more so than 
the developement of a power of the mind. They wished 
to persuade their daughters to conduct themselves well, to 
prove to them in a thousand ways, that such was their duty 
and their interest. Every thing turned into exhortations, 
no doubt excellent ; reasoning in abundance was addressed 
to them, but was their own judgment called to act ? Was 
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it exercised even so much as to confirm the decision of 
another ? We do not believe it. 

We sometimes forget> that the necessary condition for 
the true exercise of reasoning, is that the mind be in a calm 
state, and that it be able to examine impartially the oppo- 
site sides of the same question. 

But this would exclude most moral subjects, for who can 
be impartial between good and evil ? How can we reflect 
coolly, when all the feelings are roused 7 Is not virtue al- 
ways welcomed, and vice repulsed, by the first impulse, as 
soon as the ideas are presented to a well formed heart 1 
You often excite generous emotions, but if an indirect re- 
proach were concealed under your expressions, if you 
wished to repress, or even to anticipate wrong inclinations, 
you would find your pupil irritated, wounded, and she 
would be utterly unfit to reason. You would have awakened 
conscience, and her powerful voice would drown yours. 
We do not pretend to say that such exhortations are not 
useful. We multiply thus the applications of morality, and 
extend delicacy on many points. It is also anticipating in 
some degree the efiects of experience, to explain a little to 
the young girl, the laws that regulate society. But how 
much time must elapse, before the complicated organization 
of that society can be known to her ? How many doubts 
would arise in that young mind, before she would dare to 
confess, or we to resolve them 1 How many things must 
remain concealed, and yet just conclusions are only drawn 
from facts, certain, and clearly perceived. Is it not obvious 
that for that operation of the mind which is called reason- 
ing, we must have precise objects, quite independent of social 
relations, of the good or bad examples which present them- 
selves ; that, in short, objects are necessary divested of any 
relation to the affections of the heart, or the susceptibilities 
of self-love ? 

Whatever belongs to feeling, corresponds to some per- 
sonal ideas in young girls — there are always images and 
proper names in their minds. Does it not follow that the 
questions most interesting and important to them, cannot 
furnish a true exercise for the faculty of reasoning 7 

We are deeply persuaded of this. In order that this 
faculty may attain a certain degree of accuracy, we must 
occupy young girls with objects foreign to their interests. 
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We must oblige their minds to issue from the circle of 
daily discussions, and of the subjects of our constant recom- 
mendations. The study of inanimate nature, that of the 
eternal laws of Grod in the material universe, are the only 
studies which exercise their thoughts without disturbing 
them. 

It is thus that a tranquil examination may bring them to 
a result which is neither foreseen nor desired. It is there 
that they will learn to value truth in forgetting themselves 
and others ; and this suspension of habitual thoughts, so 
eminently favourable to the developement of intelligence, 
will also be salutary to women on other accounts. 

We speak here of the affluent classes, and of the evils, but 
little remarked, by which they are often assailed. Nothing 
is so deplorable, we think, as the excessive excitability of 
organization in so many women. The agitation that a too 
irritable susceptibility constantly keeps up, admits few in- 
tervals of rest. Their slight occupations do not interrupt 
their course of thought, and are sometimes of a nature to 
increase its vivacity. In their griefs, nothing produces a 
calming effect ; and while among men, the cares of busi- 
ness, and among poor women, a hurried and indispensable 
labour, sometimes suspends feelings of uneasiness, with 
them a constant rotation of painful thought undermines and 
consumes, imperceptibly, women who are nearly idle; gives 
them a feverish, nervous, and suffering existence, which 
they transmit to their daughters, and sometimes to their sons. 

This is only apparent late in life, when society has wound 
its coils around a feeble heart, and has irritated its pains by 
the thousand sharp points of self-love ; but there is before 
that period a peaceful interval, when this secret fermenta- 
tion has not commenced, (unless an imprudent education 
has excited it,) in which the young girl loves nature, and is 
pleased in studying it ; when a disinterested curiosity may 
animate her, and prepare for her many innocent means of 
diverting her thoughts. 

I may found this upon personal experience, by saying, 
that nothing better allays the feeling, not assuredly of deep 
grief, but of the disappointments, privations, and vexations, 
of which life is full, than the sweet interest inspired by the 
observation of natural phenomena. That spirit of observa- 
tion, once acquired, constantly attends us, and exercises 
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itself unconsciously at the moments when we least think of 
study. The blowing of a new flower, the arrival of the 
swallow in spring, an instance of intelligence in an animal, 
the objects reflected in a sheet of water, the flame which 
shines in the fire-place, the wind, the clouds, every thing 
that moves, all that changes around us, attract the attention 
and occupy the thoughts. There are, indeed, resources 
more holy and more elevated, but is it not easier to have 
recourse to those after we have been turned a little away 
from self, and have ceased to be pursued by the importu- 
nity of earthly cares T 

We therefore devote an hour a day to the exact or natu- 
ral sciences ; the divisions of this hour (it is understood) will 
be distributed at will throughout the day. They may be 
found too numerous, and then it would be easy to give 
longer lessons on one out of two or three days. A quarter 
of an hour is, however, the shortest space of time that I 
have assigned for a lesson. Miss Edgeworth, whose ex- 
ample I have before cited, has given them of five minutes' 
length with astonishing success. She found in this minute 
division of time, not only the advantage of sparing fatigue 
to the scholar, but that of giving her presence of mind, and 
accustoming her to collect her thoughts with quickness. 

When we advised that a love of nature should be inspired 
in early infancy, we desired to form that spirit of observation 
which leads to the exercise of the reasoning power, but which 
is not the power itself. Observation collects facts, and we 
must learn to draw from these facts just conclusions. What 
better mode of accomplishing this than to possess one's self of 
the most perfect model of the art of drawing conclusions ? 
that is, to study mathematics. This study seems to require a 
great intensity of application, but we would give it but little 
time, — a quarter of an hour a day, for instance ; besides, it 
would be prepared by a graduated course of the principles 
of arithmetic, which should follow the practice of the com- 
mon rules to which the young girl was early accustomed. 
And if the interrogatory mode were used, which is useful 
in unfolding the powers, these principles, once mastered, 
would lead her to discover short methods of executing the 
details. Soon she would be able to make calculations in 
her head. 

Although the word algebra has an alarming sound, we 
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believe that intelligent young girls would take pleasure io 
the perceptions of this science which might be given them. 
The solution of little algebraic problems, when the exam- 
ples are drawn from familiar objects, piques the curiosity of 
beginners, and no science is more capable of sharpening, 
and in that way of interesting the mind. Geometry migbt 
also claim a quarter of an hour a day, or half an hour every 
other day. This lesson would be of the two the least 
fatiguing, as it would comprehend the tracing of diagrams. 
When tne first elements are understood, some exercises of 
mensuration, where figures would again be employed, would 
show the connexion, and the use of these acquisitions. At 
a more advanced period, the study of linear perspective 
would be happily applied in exercising attention and ob- 
servation. The half hour that remains would, in the two 
first years, be devoted rather to the cultivation of the spirit 
of observation, than to the acquisition of knowledge. 

Here natural history would present objects for examina- 
tion rather than subjects for study : so we should ask the 
young girl to take in writing various notes. Whatever she 
had remarked in her walks, the successive labours of agricul- 
ture, the variable state of the garden, the periods for sowing 
different seeds, those in which the plant germinates, blooms, 
or bears fruit, when each bird, each butterfly first makes its 
appearance, should be marked upoii her little journal. Then, 
when she had put down the state of the weather, and the 
degrees indicated by the barometer and thermometer, instru- 
ments every where found, she might exercise herself in 
finding coincidences between these different observations. 
I do not say that these observations would promote the 
advancement of science, but they would be of great use to 
the observer. 

This would soon lead her to seek for causes. The dif- 
ferent agents of nature, heat, light, moisture, would excite 
her interest. Then, between the age of twelve and fifteen, 
a little natural philosophy and chemistry would be well- 
placed : a mind already accustomed to calculation would 
not shrink from a rather intimate knowledge of the princi- 
ples of these sciences. Nothing is more likely to form dis- 
cernment than the attempt to explain the natural phenomena, 
from the laws of which we successively acquire knowledge. 
The question is to unravel the action of different causes — to 
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assign to each its just share. Observation and reasoning 
each perform their part. It is seen that the results do not 
always correspond to the theory, and yet, in reflecting still 
more, it is clear that nothing depends upon chance. This 
would be susceptible, hereafter, of a more extended applica- 
tion. 

The practical utility of these studies is incontestable, since 
the laws of natural philosophy and chemistry govern the 
divers objects of domestic economy. The preservation of 
provisions, the preparation of food, the lighting and heating 
of apartments, the care that their salubrity requires; all depend 
on the principles of natural philosophy and chemistry. What 
an advantage to the future mother, to be able to diffuse light 
on these subjects! Nevertheless, we must foresee some 
objections. It would be a very antiquated one to suppose 
that knowledge of this kind would give pedantry to young 

S'rls. Women, now, know better than to be pedantic; 
ioli^re and Boileau have settled that sort of pride. In our 
day, we see pretensions to fashion, to elegance, to frank- 
ness, to sensibility, to the power of producing effect: never 
to knowledge. If the desire of shining should take this 
form, the error would be both disagreeable and ridiculous ; 
and yet we must say that vanity against vanity, this would 
not be as deeply corrupting in its effect upon the heart, as 
the desire (in our day too common) to experience or to pro- 
duce emotions. 

With the profane and quite Oriental way in which some 
elevated minds at present look upon women, it might be 
feared that these studies would diminish the gentle ease, the 
perfect grace, the expression of ingenuous sensibility that it 
is desir^ they should possess. I would ask whether these 
agreeiable qualities are to them the condition of correct con- 
duct, of future happiness, of happy influence on their chil- 
dren, or those among whom they live ? But let us for a 
moment lay aside severity. We believe that the length and 
quantity of lessons, the immoderate practice even of the 
fine arts, the privation of all physical exercise, and all lei- 
sure, in the usual plan of education, are much more injuri- 
rious to that sort of charm, than the short but intense appli- 
cation that we demand. Besides, that which infallibly 
destroys that charm, and changes it into a despicable 
affectation, is the very desire to possess it — in a word. 
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vanity. And there is nothing we more earnestly desire to 
proscribe. 

It may be said, with much reason, that this slightly sci- 
entific instruction is not easy to give. The mothers have 
not received it, neither have the greater part of governesses 
and teachers; and it might be difficult to obtain masters 
such as we require. These impediments, we confess, are 
real, but temporary ; if the desire of parents in this respect 
were made known, auxiliaries would soon appear, formed by 
the demand. Besides, as it is principally the faculty of ana- 
lyzing, or that of reasoning, that we wish to cultivate, the 
study of the elements of calculation, and geometry would 
be the most necessary, and for these, we find assistance 
every where. The kind of mind that this study requires, 
once formed, the pupil would readily comprehend the books 
of natural philosophy, and chemistry, most adapted to their 
use. Messrs. Arrago and Herschell have written excellent 
popular works, on special subjects, and there probably exist 
others capable of giving more general instruction. In some 
works that we have already mentioned, the dramatic form 
has been successfully used for this species of instruction; 
and that form is too pleasing to childhood to be rejected ; 
but we believe that after that age, the truth simply present- 
ed would offer to the mind a more wholesome nourishment 

The description of certain interesting experiments would 
lead to the exposition of general principles ; and, 4f a multi- 
tude of natural phenomena, and processes of the arts, to 
which these principles are applicable, were made known, 
the interest of young persons could not fail to be awakened. 
The amusement that good prints would furnish, where thft 
objects described were faithfully represented, would, at 
least, bear a relation to the subject ; and relieve, without 
distracting, the attention. As to the spirit of observation, 
every mother may form it ; the physical and moral world 
offer an abundance of objects for its exercise.* 

* Mothers will find in this respect and some others, a precious aid in a journal 
of education, entitled " La Ruche," by Madames S. W. Belloc and A. Mont- 
golfier. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STUDIES RELATING TO THE CULTIVATION OF MEMORY AND 
IMAGINATION. 

When the mind has received from the habit of exercising 
the attention vigorously, the sort of developement not to be 
obtained by other means, we may take pleasure in culti- 
vating in our pupils, a higher order of natural pov^rers. All 
their studies will succeed the better for the habit of appli- 
cation already acquired, since reasoning has more or less to 
do with every part of education. 

The study we are now about to recommend, that of lan- 
guage, or, to speak more generally, that of speech, is of a 
nature to culti^te the whole understanding. We have 
already regarded it in this point of view, in the education 
of boys. We considered it a proper substitute for almost 
every other, during a period of three or four years. For 
young girls we would appropriate to that study one hour a 
day ; that is one-fourth of the time given to instruction until 
adult age. 

If our value for the acquirements of women depended 
solely on their practical utility to future years, it would 
still be necessary to teach them to speak and write cor- 
rectly ; since no art is so sure to be exercised throughout 
life ; but it is not in this narrow point of view that we con- 
sider instruction, and particularly that of the laws of lan- 
guage. 

Here, we do not mean again to dwell upon the general 
merit of such studies, in forming the mind ; and the advan- 
tage derived from comparing the native tongue with a 
foreign language. We refer, on this subject, to our pre- 
ceding reflections.* But, while treating exclusively of 
women, and concurring in the opinion that the perfection 
of the native idiom is most important to them, we will say, 
that the choice of the Latin tongue, as a standard of com- 
parison, offers advantages also to them. 

* Progressive Vacation, toI ii. chap. 4. 
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There is nothiDg in their vocation opposed to the em- 
ployment of the means which have been judged the most 
efficacious for attaining the object — we may even show a 
a particnlar reason for its use. 

In discusssing the subject of the instruction of women, 
let us never forget, that they may be called to become wives, 
and to rear young families. If God has often employed 
human intelligence for the accomplishment of his vast de- 
signs, he seems to have intended to make special use of the 
intelligence of women : since he has confided to them the 
first developement of the whole race. Their faculties seem 
destined to awaken other faculties in an infinite successioD. 
It is important then, to found in the education of the entire 
sex, a sort of normal school, or a school of the art of teach- 
ing : and, do we not see every where classical education 
arising from the discredit into which efforts had been made 
to sink it? The greatest thinkers now recommend it, and 
in several countries where it has been abandoned, it is again 
employed. In America, it is now given even to women; 
and, in a journal published in New York, we see that it 
forms part of the instruction in several seminaries. 

How deeply must women, in some circumstances, be 
interested in possessing at least the elements 1 The power 
of preparing their sons for the college course would often 
spare them the pain of parting with them prematurely ; and 
of exposing to too much danger their frail morality. It is 
asserted, indeed, as we have before said, that with respect 
to grammar, the study of Latin might, to a certain point, 
be replaced by that of German ; but the Gothic alphabet 
of that language gives it a repulsive appearance to the eyes 
of young people, and it has been less handled, and less pre- 
pared for the use of education ; besides, it presents some 
anomalies, and reasoning is less exercised in studying it. 
Inferior in our opinion as a means of developement in 
childhood, the study of the German will offer great interest 
at a more advanced period, and the original beauties of its 
literature will be appreciated with delight by a mind already 
cultivated. By diminishing once more our grammatical 
pretensions, we might content ourselves with Italian, to im- 
prove by means of comparison the use of French. Italian, 
that spoken music, that voice so sweet and so sonorous, 
which gives so much charm to poetry, awakens in the mind 
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of the young, a sentiment of harmony very precious. But 
this study is too easy, and would seem already done if we 
had begun with Latin. It will always be an object of 
luxury, but of a most pleasing luxury, in education. 

The singular mechanism of the English language offers a 
subject of examination very curious for those who are ac- 
quainted with the grammatical construction of other lan- 
guages ; but its form, so peculiar, can scarcely be applied 
to any purpose elsewhere. However, with respect to prac- 
tical and daily utility, the knowledge of English is so pre- 
cious, that we should regard it as a great happiness to have 
acquired it in childhood. There we find an immense litera- 
ture, noble, chaste, animated by a firm and life-givins 
spirit. There even the injurious efiect of novels is lessened 
by the elevated ideas of the dignity of woman that may be 
found in them. There are found religious works, where 
the purest doctrine is inseparably combined with morality. 
There, also, works for the use of childhood, natural, simple, 
unpretending, and instructive to every grade. In short, 
there is no period of life where the possession of the Eng- 
lish language would not procure for a woman infinite re- 
sources for her soul and for her mind. 

Let us not, however, lose sight of our object, which is the 
improvement of the native tongue. After we have devoted 
half the hour to that theory of the art of speaking which is 
best learned by seeking to transport the sense of the French* 
into a foreign language, we should ask for the rest of the 
hour an inverse exercise. The French version of a foreign 
text is one to which we attach great importance. We speak 
not of those literal translations destined to prove that the 
foreign author is comprehended. These should be done by 
word of mouth, in order to proceed faster, and also that the 
pupil may not accustom herself to write bad French. We 
want a carefully written translation ; that is, a lesson in the 
style of the native tongue. 

It is essential here that the mother be difficult to please ; 
and if she be diffident of her own strength, she might avail 
herself of a good translation already published. Every in- 
correct term, every vicious construction should be noticed. 
An accurate examination of the synonymous terms, and the 

* French is the native tongue of those to whom the b3ok is addreased, 
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effect of this or that turn of expression to render precisely 
the thought of the author, should occupy both the mother 
and daughter. 

We would wish above all to give to the mind of the pupil 
a precious quality which is generally wanting to the minds 
of^ women — ^patience. That quality which they display 
morally in an admirable degree when they must bear th«r 
own sufferings, or alleviate those of others, vanishes at the 
entrance of the intellectual region. In fact, women arrive 
at the goal with one bound, or do not reach it at all. If 
the first effort be lost, all has failed with them. 

Nothing can be happier, often, than their expressions,— 
than their extemporaneous narratives, — for accuracy and 
extreme delicacy they are remarkable. Mistresses of lan- 
guages to an astonishing degree, when they do not think 
about being so, the moment they reflect, it is all over with 
them. 

It is the same in their comprehension. Sometimes they 
seize in an instant the knot of a diflliculty, penetrate to the 
core of a thought ; and sometimes the slightest obscurity 
arrests them. As soon as it is necessary to make the least 
effort of mind, they renounce instruction.* 

Why is it that women, who may possess property, inherit, 
bequeath, have lawsuits, in general so little comprehend the 
laws? why is the civil code, which, if they carefully weighed 
its terms, would inform them of all that it is important or 
useful for them to know, incomprehensible to them 1 It is 
because they never seek precision in the meaning of words, 
the habit of seizing at full speed the general idea, without 
dwelling on the expressions, is constantly misleading them. 

To return to translations, we would wish that, correct- 
ness and elegance being obtained, the pupil should copy 
neatly the finished passages and preserve them. Were she 
thus to secure the result of her various studies, she would 
avoid the danger of forgetting them, and form a collection 
precious for the whole of her life. 

Supposing, as I do, that a little exercise of mind is always 

* This is often seen in their benevolent societies. One proposes a programme 
or report designed to obtain subscriptions; an objection arises to a particular 
phrase, every one sedks to replace it, out the longer the discussion, the less suC' 
cess. "It is tiresome," thev say, "and besides, it is no matter, the meaning is 
plain enough." £ very one nas something else to do, and away they go, and leave 
ta it is the phnae which fiebody approved. 
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necessary to women, I would say that the modest occupa- 
tion of a translator is one of those which suits them best. 
There is here no troublesome apparatus, no fear of interrup- 
tions. You may quit and return to the work with equal 
facility ; the thoughts which had been scattered are soon 
again concentrated, and according to the works to which 
the process is applied, yarious faculties are strengthened. 

It is to the imagination of the young girl that we shall 
first address ourselves to interest her in me study of history. 
Taste appears to us here more important than knowledge. 
It is so desirable that she should take pleasure in the narra- 
tions of historical facts. That sort of reading might replace 
so much that is of a dangerous nature, and would, at the 
same time, raise so high the reach of her mind, that nothing 
should be neglected that might give her a taste for this 
study. How can this be done better than by addressing 
ourselves to that dramatic imagination which revives past 
ages, calls up the men of other days, and sees them act 
with all their various passions, opinions, and manners? 
The more we insist that physical knowledge should be 
founded on exact reasoning, the more we desire that moral 
studies should be all spirit, life and motion, and all produce 
vibrations in the soul. 

It is thus that the animated narratives, sometimes of Holy 
Writ, sometimes of one's native land, inspire young children 
with the love of religion and of their country. So, also, the 
wonderful facts that illustrate the origin of different nations 
have a poetical colouring, of which too severe a criticism 
should not divest them. In saying that they have been be- 
lieved, you will yourself adhere to truth. 

We presume that the anecdotic instruction has passed 
away, and that no one now deposits in the memory of youth 
those fine traits of antiquity which, detached from their con- 
nexion, have only a false or puerile signification. It was 
formerly the custom thus to destroy (to no purpose) the 
noble enjoyments of the future. More extended passages 
of history, such as Plutarch's Lives, or the Cyropedia, such, 
also, as are found in some translated Latin authors, are 
better worthy of occupying the thoughts. This is, indeed^ 
detached instruction, but it is very agreeable, and it is easy 
to find in several abridgments the thread that connects these 
scattered fragments. The ancient books, in letting the 
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pupils breathe the perfume of antiquity, advance them iotd- 
lectually more than the dry study of a crowd of names and 
dates. So in modern history, some portions of contempo- 
raneous narratives, or of authors who have preserved tlw 
spirit of the times, would serve to make them comprehend 
the marches of each century, of which only the principal 
facts (which should be carefully linked together) would be 
deposited in the memory. If obliged by want of time to 
sacrifice much that we desire, we would consent to re* 
nounce the knowledge of inanimate things, but never (if 
possible to avoid it) the spirit of history. However, some 
dates are necessary. After this interesting reading, it might 
be useful to construct small chronological tables, of which 
the dates would be far apart. Two or three in the centu- 
ries best known woukl suffice at first; and as the instruction 
progressed, more might be added in the intervals between 
them. Of what use is it to know exactly when a particular 
battle was fought, or a certain king crowned ? The corre- 
spondence between great events in every country is all that 
it is essential to know. But this double march cannot long 
proceed ; a succession of dramatic narratives and a dry 
record of facts and dates are not all history ; there is a 
general understanding of it to be gained, an instruction 
for the heart and the soul to be imbibed. The develope- 
ment of mind necessary to derive this higher advantage is 
often precocious in young girls ; and if the moral merit of 
human actions are difficult to estimate in times with which 
they are but little acquainted, God in history, God accom- 
plishing by degrees his vast designs, awakening nations to 
a moral existence, and bringing them by various routes to the 
knowledge of himself, to the light of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, this immense subject may become to a certain degree 
accessible to young persons. An enlightened mother, in tak- 
ing for her guide the admirable sketch of universal history by 
Bossuet, would discover to her daughter that vast perspec- 
tive where the ways of God for the education of the human 
race are manifested. 

Such was the prospect which the Christian faith suddenly 
unveiled to the first of modern historians, Jean de Muller. 
Let us see what he says in a letter to Ch. Bonnet : " The 
light which blinded St.yPaui on the way to Damascus, was 
Dot more marvellous, more surprising for him, than was to 
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me what I suddenly discovered in reading the Gospel, the 
accomplishment of every hope, the point of perfection of all 
philosophy, the key to all the apparent contradictions of the 
physical and moral world, of life, and immortality. I saw 
the most astonishing results brought about by the most in- 
significant means. I saw the relation of all the revolutions 
of Asia and of Europe, with the despised nation of Israeli. 
I saw religion appear at the moment most favourable for its 
establishment; the world seeming to have arranged itself 
for the purpose of favouring the religion of the Saviour. I 
can comprehend nothing, if this religion be not from God. 
Since I have known the Saviour, all is clear to my eyes ; 
with him there is nothing that I cannot resolve." What 
instruction is here — what a manifestation of providence ! 
^ And when this application of the history of the world re- 
' veals to the young girl the mysteries of her own heart ; 
when she has comprehended that the thick clouds of igno- 
rance have been gradually dispelled within her, as among 
the infant nations, what a profound and salutary impression 
may thence result! 

If the study of history at first addressed itself to the poeti* 
cal imagination, that of geography may be presented to the 
taste for the picturesque, and the interest given to these stu- 
dies would soon make the hour seem short that would every 
day be devoted to them. Before ten years of age, the 
young girl has no doubt learned to distinguish the forms of 
continents and islands ; she has become familiar with pure, 
or natural geography ; that is, with the situation of chains 
of mountains, the course of great rivers, the animals, the 
plants, the different sorts of men that inhabit various climes. 
Amusing voyages, prints, have made known these objects. 
Afterwards, geography and history are connected by nume- 
rous ties, and multiplied political combinations twine together 
these two studies, which can no longer be separated. The 
natural geography forms an immovable foundation upon 
which political divisions come successively to place them- 
selves, and as a little manual exercise is singularly pleasing 
to young girls, they might be led to trace upon sheets of 
transparent paper the network of political divisions, upon 
the same scale as the map of natural geography, of whieh 
last the lines should be strongly marked. 
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In the latter years, a course of the use of the globes, 
would be a useful continuation. 

The tracing of maps, and chronological tables, being ex- 
ercises of local memory, may be removed to that hour, of 
which the cultivation of memory forms the business. Du- 
ring one half of that hour, they might be asked to learn by 
rote, whatever must be retained verbally in the different 
branches of knowledge. 

We must expect something mechanical in every appren- 
ticeship, and there is no harm in young girls learning to 
brave a few moments of weariness. We would wish, how- 
ever, to procure them relations more interesting, between 
imagination and memory. With this view we shall employ 
the remainder of the time devoted to intellectual education. 

Nothing is so sweet, we think, as to have at command 
an inward collection of fine poetry — and we would wish to 
endow our young girls with such a treasure. Poetry, in 
fact, enables us to see all things from above — she takes 
from grief its sharpest sting, in showing us our miseries, 'as 
those of the human race. At her voice, existence rises and 
dilates herself; anxieties, vexations, are dissipated; the 
salutary effects of time are anticipated for the sufferer. In 
solitude, in wakefulness, in those moments of forced idle- 
ness, which weak health renders too frequent among women, 
her cadenced rhythm soothes care, and restores serenity to 
the heart. Women, charged with so many details, whose 
minds are liable to be narrowed by dwelling on minutise, 
women have peculiar need of this source of grandeur. They 
require an elastic spring to make them feel the loveliness of 
duty, when seen divested of those testimonies of esteem 
which aid us in supporting her rigour. The power of reli- 
gion» I know, goes far beyond this, but it is because religion 
is also the noblest poetry of the soul. If you calm the 
anxieties of selfishness, if you terminate a state of moral 
disorganization, the aid of religion will be more heartily 
welcomed. 

As it would be imprudent to furnish in anticipation, a 
seductive expression to dangerous inclinations, a« yet un- 
known, so it would be happy to be able to clothe with noble 
and beautiful forms, the sentiments which do honour to 
humanity, and which are above all the glory and the hap- 
piness of women. Here we would return thanks to M. de 
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Lamartine, for having given sublinoe aecents to the religious 
contemplation of nature. We would enrich the memory of 
our pupils with several of the meditations of this illustrious 
poet, the sacred odes of more ancient poets, and sonae 
scenes of the finest religious tragedies; to which we would 
add the passages in prose and verse, which best express the 
most innocent earthly affections. The foreign languages 
which they may have learned, will also bring to their me- 
mory a tribute of new impressions, and will throw upon the 
moral world a certain light, that we do not perceive through 
the habitual language. 

The four hours of which we have spoken, and their divi« 
sions, supposing that our advice were closely and literally 
followed, would be distributed at will through the day. 

The recapitulation of their employment is as follows: 

The first hour will be devoted to mathematics and natural 
science. 

The second to grammar, and the native and foreign lan- 
guages. 

The third to history, geography, and the use of the globes. 

The fourth, to the exercise of memory which the fore^ 
going studies require, and those which tend to the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination. 

This last hour, it will be perceived, offers only a supple- 
nnent to the other three ; so that the whole instruction is 
composed of three kinds of study, brought back at first to 
their original elements. 

These three, viz : the exact or natural sciences, literature 
in different languages, and lastly, history offer so many 
parent branches, of which the ramifications may be infinita 

It is also in their extension that it is important to view 
them. We believe, that if reading in these three branches 
(were they as much as possible divested of difficulties]) took 
place at intervals, not very distant, throughout the whole of 
life, the mind would never grow rusty, faculties would be 
retained undiminished to advanced age, and we should be 
preserved from that moral withering which is often the 
consequence of too limited a range of thought. 

In the choice of objects for instruction, we have, it will 
be observed, followed the beaten path. The only points on 
which we may appear to have innovated, are, on the one 
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hand, natural science, on the other, poetry, of which the 
finest passages are to be stored in the memory. 

These two studies, we confess, we have much at heart; 
they enlarge in opposite directions the intellectual being, 
and mutually serve as a counterpoise to each other. Of 
the two faculties of our moral nature which they exercise, 
the one is the essence of the fine-arts, the other is that of 
science. Both together constitute the human mind. 

If the faculty of attention, and poetical imagination, arc 
indeed the two constituent principles of intelligence, is there 
not the greatest reason to cultivate them in the education 
of women \ What does it signify, if in them the power of 
attention can never reach the highest degree? in very in- 
ferior degrees they may have it, and they now, have it not. 

Let us not be deceived, true capacity is always esteemed, 
it is the pretension to capacity which displeases. In vain 
do men arm themselves with indulgence — a profound con- 
tempt for narrowly limited intelligence every where appears. 

On the other hand, the element of poetry is not wanting 
in women ; far from it, nature has been bountiful to them 
in this respect; but what is usually the direction of their 
interior poetry 1 Whither tend those reveries, those hidden 
exaltations, which lull them with such a powerful charm. Ah, 
how important is it to make them feel that there are emo- 
tions and enjoyments more elevated, than those of the sen- 
timent which so frequently bewilders and destroys them. 
How indispensable to show them, that high and sublime 
beauties have a source more pure, and that heaven has not 
disinherited either the destinies or the ages of human life, 
which it has placed under shelter from the most dangerous 
of illusions. 



• CHAPTER VI. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

When we think of the Fine Arts, with reference to the 
education of girls, there arises in the mind many different 
questions to be resolved. Who can deny that there is a 
natural connexion between the faculties of women and the 
fine arts ! The same endowments of the soul which give 
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SO much charm and power to this feeble sex, also cause the 
arts to flourish. Sensibility, a certain breath of inspiration^ 
the taste for nature, the vividness of impressions, the desire 
to beautify this material world, in order to extract from it 
the essence of a pure and holy life ; these are the disposi- 
tions which the arts demand, and which we love to meet 
with in woman. They, like her, delight to dwell in the 
bosom of peace, far from the turmoil of inordinate desired, 
and hostile passions. So in the time when they were the 
objects of idolatrous worship, altars were raised to female 
divinities. The muses are personifications of the arts, and 
even represent those talents which consist in elevation of 
thought and eloquence of expression. So much did the 
genius of the finest of human productions appear capable of 
animating woman. 

This is, however, only one view of the truth, and may 
possibly, not be the most accurate. There is a brilliant 
coloured light which does not perfectly displav and show 
the real grandeur of the object on which it falls. Woman 
in her perfection is far better than a muse, better than the 
personification of the most ethereal earthly sensations. She 
inspires more respect, her look reflects a celestial bright- 
ness — purity and holiness temper its expression. It is not 
the material beauty of form, of motion, of sounds, of colours, 
that she should represent to our view. The eternal beauty 
of the soul should rather find in her its earthly type. 

This is her beau idial, but why should it differ from that 
of the arts? They also, under the government of a pure 
religion, aspire to rise towards heaven. They also are 
capable of exhibiting the noblest reach of the immortal soul. 
If that soul has been clothed with a terrestrial form, is it 
not probably in order that the succession of various im- 
pressions should give to its faculties a beneficial impulsion 1 
If so, how can we suppose that the fine arts, those brilliant 
results of the most finished organization, have no relation 
to the developement of the moral being ? 

These considerations have their weight with us, but we 
confess that, being vague and indirect, they are not of a 
nature to calm the scruples of many parents. The ques- 
tion here is more personal. There is no doubt that a 
woman, free from engagements, and simply subject to the 
laws of religion and morality, has a right to cultivate the 
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talents vrhich best suit her innocent inclinations. But here 
Vfe are considering education ; our business is not with per> 
sons already grown up. We speak of those whom we are 
to educate. 

What does it signify then, whether the dispositions of 
women are favourable to the culture of the arts 1 the essen- 
tial point is to examine whether we ought to invite the arts 
to come and favour dispositions which already rule the sex 
too much. The habit of experiencing lively emotions, the 
desire to excite them, the vanity which connects itself with 
their expression more and more animated, an immense loss 
of time, the natural and frequent occasion of forming dan- 
gerous relations — these are the accusations which severe 
writers bring upon the study of the arts, and above all, on 
that of music. Nothing can be more respectable than their 
motives. But if we repel their objections with respect to 
that very accomplishment, we shall think it unnecessary to 
justify the others. 

What in fact is our object ? Is it to carry the arts to 
their highest point of perfection, to make them unfold all 
their power, and to consider our pupil as the priestess of 
their worship ? No surely. Parents do riot seek the glory 
of the art, their interest is only in their daughter. They 
think only of procuring her a pleasure, a resource, a means 
of unfolding her powers, perhaps a charm attached to her 
person. The art with them is not the essential object, it is 
only an agreeable accessory, an added ornament, which 
loses its value if it be not subordinate to the whole, or les- 
sens its solidity. It is then here, and always, a question of 
proportion. 

The question being so understood, is it not a want of 
confidence in common sense, to see such great dangers in 
the study of music 1 Shall we speak of the emotions, the 
passions, that this art seems likely to excite 7 But this is: 
ascribing to it a power that it cannot possess alone. Are 

Jou obliged to associate it with corrupting poetry? Who 
ids you make your daughter sing words that she ought 
never to pronounce, not even tp hear? Do you not enjoy 
in music, as elsewhere, the most noble privilege of man- 
kind, that of making a choice ? What would become of us 
if we did not use it ? What cultivation would then be law- 
ful ? Our noblest endowments would then become hidden 
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snares. Are then civilization and morals so deeply cor- 
ruptedy that we can only perceive evil, where there is so 
much evidence of good ? 

The pleasure which instrumental music gives, is above 
all, of a very innocent nature. Its impressions, vague and 
without object, excite nothing impure in a young soul. All 
is there ideal, immaterial ; sounds, called forth as by magic, 
like aerial spirits, strangers to sublunary things, raise us on 
their downy wings. 

In vocal music, indeed, personal sympathies are more 
active. There we find humanity, but glorified humanity. 
The sonorous voice of song, compared with the voice of 
speech, seems to show what our heavenly life will be, com- 
pared with our miserable earthly existence ; besides, what 
B>werful means it ofiers of unfolding the soul religiously! 
oes education require more ? The most austere religious 
sects have admitted religious song, that harmony of the 
voices of assembled people, where the love of Gk)d, and the 
love of men are combined. Such was the double inspira- 
tions which dictated the Psalms — sublime prayers of re- 
mote ages, which continue to present to us the finest models 
of invocation for the most diversified and decisive moments 
of life. 

Even in the gospel, the voice of Mary rises in brilliant 
accents to celebrate her maternal glory. How could we 
prohibit to women the noblest expression of their senti- 
ments t How can we refuse to allow them to cultivate in 
youth a natural talent, a delightful talent, of which religion 
authorizes the exercise ? Ah ! let us banish vanity from the 
whole education, and let us sanctify by our gratitude the 
blessings of heaven. If we loved the arts with a perfectly 
pure sentiment, music would no longer be abandoned at the 
moment when it ceases to be an occasion of shining. It 
would delight the children, enchant the domestic group, 
retain within a narrow but enlivened circle, the husbands, 
the brothers, the aged parents ; and the young person her- 
self, undof the influence of so powerful a charm, would soon 
regain her serenity, when distresses, slight to our eyes, but 
often very acute at her age, had invad^ her repose. 

We shall be pardoned for disdaining to reply to the ob- 
jections drawn from the associations, from the danger to 
which the very masters may expose the pupil ; we should 
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insult both mothers and daughters in refuting this. There 
are, it is true, sad examples often alleged ; but who does not 
know, that with excessive blindness and imprudence any 
thing is possible ? 

It seems unnecessary to say, that vigilance will always 
be an imperious duty in education, and here we must re- 
double our care. We would extend it so far that the fana- 
tical admirers of talent would think our circumspection 
excessive, and would perhaps set no very high value on our 
modest attempts. To their eyes, the fine arts, which live 
upon raptures, which grow and prosper under the influence 
of excitement, are presented under a mean and narrow as- 
pect, when subjected to the laws of propriety suitable to 
young girls. But it matters not — severity apart, the style 
that we should choose, might still be approved. If the fine 
arts require enthusiasm, they also require harmony, and 
here their expression may accord with the modest nature 
of a young girl. Were we to refuse them their most pow- 
erful spring ; if we were, alas I even to clip their wings a 
little, even in this half captive state, they would preserve a 
charm. Reduced to employ their softest influence, they 
would express that veiled sensibility, that subdued emotion, 
which diffuses while it conceals itself; and is not this what 
touches us most in woman ? 

Are you sure, we shall be asked, of mastering them to 
this degree? How will you prevent a flame, once kindled, 
from spreading, and shining afar ? What if you find among 
your daughters, a Mozart, a Malibran ? 

In the first place, it would be a long time before we ap- 
peared to perceive it, and in the mean time, we would give 
to our pupil the principles and the solid instruction, which 
would hereafter enable her, either to accept without too 
much danger the lot of celebrity, or to cast it from her. 
But that which happens at most, once in a century, scarcely 
merits discussion. 

One chance, indeed less rare, is, that we may find among 
our pupils one, with sufficient native power to enable her, 
by means of much time and care, to attain the level of 
artists of the second order. She would have then what is 
called a great talent, and this is enough to make a great 
noise for an amateur. This is exactly what we think is 
most to be dreaded, and we think it will not readily occur 
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under the goverDtnent of wise parents. The other require- 
ments of education would prevent their granting to this ac- 
complishment the time necessary to carry it to so high a 
point, and they would never suffer the applause of a nu- 
merous society to come in and stimulate its progress. 

All success is dangerous in proportion to the intoxication 
it produces; — and what brilliant attainment does not be- 
wilder a little? What success does not make the heart 
beat with strong emotion, an emotion with which all a 
woman's feelings combine ? The hope of distinction, that 
of being beloved, that of a happiness which earth cannot 
give? 

In the success of the arts, especially where the recom- 
pense is sudden, where the tumult of applause adds to the 
excitement of genius, — it is too much, far too much, for a 
young head : the rest of life grows pale by the comparison. 

Who can refuse homage to superior talent ? who does not 
bow before that glory? And what woman does not feel 
some pride in seeing such a halo encircle the head of ano- 
ther woman ? But let a mother inform herself of the destiny 
of those who attract all eyes; let her inquire of themselves, 
and then let her come and tell us, if she can desire such a 
fate for her child, A feverish excitement, the feeling of 
eternal discord between desire and reality, perhaps wrongs 
and sufferings still more dreadful, will betray the woman 
in the artist, and an interior weakness in the very midst of 
the power exercised over others. 

There are few great talents which do not invade and 
absorb the whole of life — at first as the employment of time, 
and next as taking possession of the desires, sentiments, and 
thoughts. Can this be desired for one of God's creatures — 
for a Christian woman ? And even if we confined ourselves 
to earthly considerations, I would say that the developement 
produced by the arts alone, (and such exists,) does not 
generally turn to the advantage of intelligence, such at 
least as we are accustomed to see manifested. 

A ruling talent becomes a language, and it is then the 
language which is most willingly used. The impressions, 
the sentiments, the dispositions of the soul, all pass into it; 
the usual organs of our minds remain without employment. 
Such a woman at her harp is an angel — a fairy — she will 
make you pass through the most delicate, refined, and va- 
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ried shades of a whole world of impressions ; take away 
her instrument, and ask her to give you an account of the 
emotions she has excited — she cannot — she has no words 
to translate what she has expressed. 

Women have been seen to show themselves poets in the 
roost pathetic pantomimic scenes, where all the passions 
were depicted full of beauty ; and these poets used a lan- 
guage unknown to themselves, and the performance once 
over, their inspiration was a forgotten dream. Without 
doubt, there is, as I have said, an interior developement 
peculiar to beings so gifted ; but their sole mode of com- 
munication with us is their talent. They are in all besides 
the inhabitants of another planet. 

Let us add, that society, frivolous as it is, is so sensible 
of the necessity of moral equilibrium in woman, that she 
who distinguishes herself by an endowment too peculiar, 
finds herself out of place. She is expected to be superior 
to her talent, or she is esteemed a virtuoso ; and no one 
speaks to her of any thing but her art. Her society is 
sought by painters or musicians, and as she has real com- 
munication only with them, in some respects she loses caste. 
A woman in the upper class of society must have a supe- 
rior mind, possess much grace, much dignity, and eleva- 
tion of character, to be able to bear the distinction o£ an 
artist. 

Shall we then condemn our pupils to mediocrity in the 
arts ? That would be easy enough, and examples are not 
wanting; but then what would this be in education but a 
study in which we do not care to succeed ? How much 
time, how much money lost for exercises without soul ! A 
sonata, which has cost many sacrifices to the parents, 
often tears to the young girl, finishes by wearying every 
one present, and obtains, from a person whom she over- 
hears, only a few words, scarcely kind, which the poor child 
cannot misunderstand. 

Is there, then, nothing but danger and disappointment in 
these studies ? Is there no path which may lead our pupil 
between an insipid mediocrity, and a success inconsistent 
with her destination ? We believe there is such a route, but 
feel our inability to trace it perfectly. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that in those countries where the cultivation of talents 
is favoured neither by the climate, nor by an improved mode 
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of instruction, the masters in general err witii respect to 
their scholars. They rather take it for granted that they 
possess a taste for the art, than seek to instil it into them ; 
and without having made them feel its beauties, they sub- 
ject them to a severe apprenticeship. A dry mechanical 
attainment, is the object of their greatest care. So the greater 
part of beginners stop by the way; and when one pupil with 
peculiar dispositions braves the rigour of the noviciate, and 
conquers the mechanical difficulties, the master, unaccus- 
tomed to such progress, praises her to such a degree that 
her vanity is excited, even before she has really known the 
delight of the art. 

We consider the arts only as means to be used for 
the developement of the soul ; and we set no value on any 
thing but expression : we wish that to be pure, sweet, to 
have its meaning ; without which music is only noise. 

The arts, of course, always require the exercise of cer- 
tain organs; but it is important to distinguish the organ 
which bears a relation to the soul, from that which is a 
mere mechanic. Thus, in music, where the ear guides, it 
seems that efforts should be first made to form the ear to the 
appreciation of sounds, of their intervals, of their combina- 
tions in the chords; then that of the division of time in 
equal spaces, would soon lead us to find upon the instrument 
the notes of a familiar air, and then to write them one's 
self* In a study which lasts so long, could the time which 
such exercises would occupy in the beginning be regretted, 
if it gave pleasure as well as exercise to the ear? 

There would be in this plan the advantage of enabling a 
conscientious master to decide promptly, whether a scholar 
were capable of much progress. 

The late developements that are hoped for, are scarcely 
probable when nature has shown herself rebellious to a 
certain point. So, at whatever period the progress of the 
pupil is arrested, when disgust or weariness is manifested, 
allow her with good will to abandon music without too 
much regret, above all without reproach. She ought to 
have learned that it is an agreeable art, but not at all neces- 
sary. The difference between the branches of luxury and 
the essential branches in education, must, doubtless, have 
been rendered evident in many ways to the young girl; 
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but not for the purpose of permitting her to pursue with 
negligence even those studies which seem frivolous. 

How absurd an affectation it is in parents to speak with 
contempt of talents, of which they nevertheless direct the 
cultivation ! How bad a habit for a younc girl to contract, 
is that of taking lessons loosely and carelessly, and some- 
times even turning into ridicule the serious efforts of the 
master ! 

The distinction between the studies which they are per- 
mitted at any time to abandon, and those which they must 
pursue with steadiness, whatever trouble they cost, is suf- 
ficient to mark their relative importance. 

The study of drawing, appears to us, to merit a little more 
perseverance than that of music ; since there is some value 
in its lower grades of advancement Perhaps drawing has 
less to do than sacred music in developeing religious senti- 
ment in young girls. To great painters only it is reserved 
to give to the figure of the holy virgin, and even to Christ 
himself, an expression which fills the soul with a profound 
and celestial emotion. But that art produces another effect, 
which is not foreign to religion ; it makes us love and admire 
nature — it teaches us to see her with the eyes of artists — it 
can retrace the scenes v^here the soul has resigned itself to 
the pure charms of contemplation — it is the happy privilege 
of the art of sketching, to renew sweet sentiments and re- 
collections in tracing the scenes where they have pene- 
trated the soul. LfCt us then encourage the modest efforts 
of our pupils, and never despise their little albums : may 
they one day recall to them the peaceful joys of early life ; 
the remembrance of parents who have loved them, and 
have prepared their real happiness. 

In teaching drawing, we say once more begin by forming 
the directing organ, which, in this case, is that of sight; 
make the pupil estimate justly the value of angles, the 
length of lines, understand the effect of fore-shortening 
those of distance, and adapt to different scales the same 
outlines, in adhering carefully to the same proportions. The 
studies which relate to industry, and even to science will 
sain by these exercises. However, we must again repeat, 
do not force nature ; inspire, if possible, the taste ; take pos- 
session of the mind; but do not be prodigal of the time; — 
remember that the arts are, after all, only the luxuries of life. 
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This last consideration has so much weight with us, that 
we believe it impracticable to cultivate both music and draw- 
ing during the period which now occupies us, without injury 
to the rest of the education ; — the number of hours neces- 
sary to secure progress in both, would appear too considera- 
ble to sensible • parents. It is, then, only in the caae of 
music having been abandoned, that we would advise draw- 
ing to be commenced before the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
If music appears to us to claim the first place, it is because 
the organs, on which its success depends, require to be form- 
ed very early in life ; and this is not the case with drawing, 
which may advance towards perfection at any age. The 
pupil, who has already traced maps and geometrical figures, 
has exercised her eyes in appreciating outlines and forms; 
and the art of giving relief to imitation by means of light 
and shade, may be learned afterwards. It will be a new 
and charming study for that adult age, when it is so im- 
portant to find pleasure in occupation. 

Will the moderation that we recommend in the culture of 
the arts, permit these studies to yield any satisfactory fruits? 
It is here important to be distinctly understood. The talents 
that will be thus unfolded, will not be complete accomplish- 
meats ; they may even be thought slender, and not suffi- 
ciently exercised ; but when there exists real sentiment, let us 
not despise them. If there be truth, intelligence, harmony 
in the execution, if the love of the beautiful be manifested, 
no matter if there be some imperfections ; the germs which 
have appeared, may, under favourable circumstances, here- 
after, expand ; and they will always grow in the soul. 

If, with respect to the arts, and to knowledge in general, 
we have thought more of the future than the present, and 
sought for hope, rather than possession, we believe, that 
we thereby exclude the greatest scourge that can be con- 
nected with studies : I mean pride and vanity. It is very 
certain that the imperfect drawings of the young girl will 
not be honoured with sumptuous frames ; that the riches of 
her portfolio will not be spread out to the weary eyes of 
indifferent persons. It is also clear, that in music she will 
not vie with those young virtuosos, the glory of music- 
masters, and the objects of an admiration sometimes sin- 
cere. Far from having any objection to their success, she 

9 
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will enjoy it ; and her developed gentiment will enable her 
to taste the pleasure of the purest admiration. 

Besides this, sentiment may one day conduct her to a 
style of real perfection, of which the drawing-room artists 
rarely give an idea. She will, in that case, never, in a 
performance in parts, seek to attract attention to her ovm; 
the general effect will always be her object, even when 
she is heard alone ; the desire of shining by graces peco- 
liar to herself, will not lead her astray ; she wUl endeavour 
to show the composer, and not herself, to advantage ; her 
audience will say, '* what delicious music 1*^ not ** wnat as^ 
tonishing execution !*' 

It is thus, that a soul exempt from selfishness will be 
manifested even in the arts ; it is thus, that in all human af 
fairs a moral may be expressed, and that the education of 
the heart may extend its happy influence over the whole 
region of instruction. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME DISTINCT FROM INTELLECTUAL 
CULTIVATION. 

Wb wish it were possible to pass over in silence the sub- 
ject of physical education. It is painful to reproach mothers 
for not attending to the health of their daughters with suffi- 
cient regularity and common sense. Mothers, who are so 
readily alarmed when the slightest indisposition attacks these 
beloved beings, can they be capable of negligence? Rarely, 
indeed, — their error is rather ill-directed care; but the fault 
is almost always in the education. 

Why is it precisely in the affluent classes of society, where 
civilization has most thoroughly penetrated, that women are 
most liable to disease? What have these classes better to do 
than to procure for their children the most precious of earthly 
blessings? Unfortunately, the subject is often entirely kept 
out of sight; mothers have every other sort of progress 
more at heart than that of physical strength ; a progress 
which they hope will accomplish itself. Yes, if we dia not 
meddle at all, it surely would ; nature would not require our 
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aid, if we left her entirely at liberty ; but this is what the 
education of girls does not permit. The constraint that we 
use with them is often so gentle ; we employ so effectually 
their self-love, the effect of example, the idea of duty, that 
even their will submits to us ; and they repress, without re- 

gret, a great deal of activity which would be salutary. 
ut physical organization is not satisfied with these rea- 
sons, moral causes are nothing to her; refuse her space and 
motiot), and she refuses vigour; her repairing power is with- 
drawn, and it becomes useless then to count upon nature 
which no longer acts in our favour ; there must be active, 
positive, premeditated efforts to repair the evil which has 
been done by departing from her intentions. Happy will it 
be if she consents to second them. 

The effect of excessive tenderness in weak minds is often 
to make them repel for a long time the idea of danger. So 
long as mothers see no palpable inconvenience in following 
a certain path, they are at ease ; and yet the most fearful 
disadvantages are often those they do not see. " My daugh- 
ter is well," they say, " there is no change in her." " That 
is a vain motive for security," I would replv, ** for there 
ought to be a change" — an increase of strength, a new elas- 
ticity should at every moment display itself The law which 
governs childhood, decrees that a physical developement 
should accompany every other, under penalty of a general 
decline of body and mind. 

We are now so accustomed to see debilitated women, 
that for want of good models, the ideal of the female form 
is impaired in many imaginations. What style of beauty 
is most commended in the novels of the day t Is it a bril- 
liant complexioti, the graceful elasticity and vivacity of 
youth? No, it is a slender aerial form, a sylphlike shape, 
an interesting paleness, occasionally relieved oy a delicate 
rosy hue ; it is an expressive look slightly tinged with melan- 
choly ; — but most ot these indications are preciselv those of 
weak health : the extreme delicacy of form, the colour 
which comes and goes, the languishing look, announce no- 
thing favourable to the future mother, to the wife who will, 
perhaps, be called to aid her husband in adversity. And, in 
the meantime, these descriptions fascinate the imagination 
of a young girl, and even of her mother, and make them 
fear to destroy charms so attractive. One young girl is afraid 
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to eat lest she should become too fat, another fears to walk 
lest her feet should grow too large — what misery 1 

We do not desire to form Clorindas or proud Aniazons; 
no, indeed, but the opposite extreme into which the feminine 
race has fallen in our day, proves that it has degenerated. 
This is complained of every where, in England, in Switzer- 
land, and in America, perhaps, most of all. The victims of 
maternity are multiplied ; widowers still young often sadden 
our view ; ph vsicians advise mothers not to nurse their chil- 
dren, lest both should remain weak. The number of ortho- 
pedic institutions, sad and uncertain correctives of defec- 
tive education, bear witness to its fatal consequences. How 
does it happen that in an age where medical science has 
made astonishing progress, the science of health should be 
so far in the rear with respect to women, to that half of 
the human family on which chiefly depends that of the 
whole race? To them will be due the existence of a gene- 
ration healthy, active, vigorous ; or soft, feeble, enervated, 
and subject to a too excitable nervous system, as women so 
often are. 

In towns especially, physical inactivity has very deplora- 
ble eflfects. It is thought enough to lead out young girls to 
walk a little when the weather is fine ; but what elasticity 
can they gain from a measured pace where they are re- 
quired to hold themselves straight, to guard their looks, their 
clothes, and to speak very low? Hardly is their circulation 
accelerated sufliciently to give their limbs a little warmth? 
The muscles of the arm, the shoulders, the back, remain 
inactive ; those muscles, so necessary, which unite the bones 
and prevent thena from giving way, which keep the spine 
in its proper place, those muscles gain no strength. The 
spine, soft and flexible, yields under the weight of the head 
and arms, and soon curves in the feeblest place. 

Why is the form of boys usually more regular? It is be- 
cause they divert themselves freely in the intervals of schools, 
and all their body is in motion. The utility of gymnastic 
exercises for them is acknowledged, and yet bow much 
better they might dispense with them than the young girls? 
they, who in the public walks dare to jump, caper, play at 
ball, and run races with each other. 

Rousseau* regrets for girls those gardens of the old con- 

* £imle, liv. ▼. 
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vents, where the boarders, he says, had many active sports, 
races, and romps in the open air. He deplored that, under 
the paternal roof, the young girl, always either flattered or 
reproved, constantly seated under the eye of hfer mother in 
a close room, dares not rise, or walk, or breathe; and has 
not a moment of liberty to play, to jump, to run, make a 
noise, and yield to the natural impetuosity of her age. But 
since in the convents he regrets only the gardens, might it 
not be possible to find this advantage elsewhere? 

In this age, so favourable to establishments for education, 
might not in most of the towns places be obtained where 
young girls might have strengthening exercises, without 
being exposed to view 1 Under the inspection of persons re- 
spectable enough to make the parents easy, they might take 
great pleasure in these free exercises, where buoyancy of 
spirits and the motion of the blood would combine their 
salutary eflfects. There also might be prepared all the appa- 
ratus of female gymnastics, and proper mistresses to super- 
intend and teach.* 

This has been the object of particular solicitude in the 
United States. It appears, that at least around New York, 
the physical education was very bad ; since, in a journal to 
which I am indebted for some of my preceding remarks, a 
physician has published, that he does not know eight or ten 
girls in a hundred who enjoy perfect health. He assigns 
the evil to three principal causes : one is the abuse of warm 
drinks, especially tea ; and then the compression of the sto- 
mach and sides in corsets habitually too tight; and thirdly, 
the want of sufficient exercise. To these causes he adds 
some moral ones ; contrarieties, the irritation they produce, 
and, in short, whatever impedes the course of the spirits 
and impairs the natural gaiety. Attention once directed to 
this subject, it was inquired, what corporeal exercises would 
best sun young girls? Thence has arisen a new art, to 
which is given the name of callisthenic; a word which signi- 
fies beauty and strength. This art, already practised in the 
schools, produces, they say, effects very superior to the com- 
mon gymnastics, and to dancing. Books with engravings 
describe the various movements proper to obtain the double 
object in view. Nothing would be easier than to obtain 

* We are pleased to learn that luch an establishment exists at Paris. 
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these books,, if our old world were not full of people capa- 
ble of composing similar ones. 

We may follow different paths to arrive at the same end; 
but we cannot too strongly exhort parents to appropriate at 
least an hour and a half every day to the means of deve- 
loping physical strength in their daughters. The half of 
that time might be devoted to regular exercises, to arts 
which would teach to execute movements more varied and 
more graceful than those which are spontaneous ; the other 
half in the open air as much as possible, and emploved^in 
jumping the rope, in throwing balls, or balancing light bur- 
dens on the bead without touching them ; or, in short, in 
walking abroad. This regimen, exactly observed, would 
soon give young persons an elasticity and vigour which 
would bear upon their studies, on their affections, on the 
whole of their moral nature; and the physical existence 
would not only gain a more healthy state, but also that 
beauty of form, of colouring, of proportion, of which our 
wretched refinements deprive youln, in opposition to nature, 
— more skilful than we are in taking care of beauty. 

In this case, therefore, the time we demand does not sim- 
ply indicate the proportion between the various occupations; 
its duration must be absolute and positive for every day. 

It is surely just that the occupations peculiar to females 
should claim their portion in the distribution of time. The 
various kinds of needle-work may be reckoned among the 
arts, by turns liberal or necessary ; and it is thus that Mi- 
nerva (wisdom or address deified under the form of woman) 
was in antiquity their patroness. Perhaps, as necessary 
arts, these labours have most claim to our respect. An im- 
perious and sacred duty in the poorer classes, often under- 
taken from benevolent motives by the affluent, they cha- 
racterize that attention to details, that skill and judgment in 
providing for the wants of others, which ai-e the merit and 
the happiness of woman. So, we desire above all, that this 
department be cultivated with zeal in education. To know 
how to cut out materials, to fit the pieces together and form 
clothing of various kinds, is a cleverness of great value to 
young persons in every rank of life. 

The art of making pretty articles of fancy-work, has, no 
doubt, also its value ; and since it aspires to realizing the 
love of the beautiful, we may bestow upon it the epithet of 
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liberaU although in a rather subordinate sense. It is not 
the pure and simple production of beauty that we see in 
these works, it is the ornament of an object considered use- 
ful — but tliis again corresponds to the various qualities re- 
?|nired in women. Wiiile appearing to occupy them use- 
uUy, these light labours embellish them; they surround them 
with brilliant objects, with charming trifles, of which the 
sight is pleasing. They enable them also tp offer presents 
always well received; presents capable of giving evidence 
that thoughts of kindness or friendship have long occupied 
their hearts; and thence it arises that these occupations and 
their results are always agreeable to young girls. 

Let us not contest these advantages ; let us only desire 
that they be estimated with good sense ; let us entreat mo- 
thers not to permit these works to encroach on the sacred 
hours of the morning, on the time necessary to the de- 
velopement of the mind, or the body ; let them fix a half 
hour for instruction in manual labours, useful or otherwise ; 
but let the practice be acquired in the time passed in the 
family circle, in that where they read together ; and even 
then, permit not the attention to be absorbed to such a de- 
gree as to prevent them from listening to the reading or the 
conversation. To have the mind absent when the person 
is present, is a slovenly habit ; it is almost an usurpation of 
the space we occupy. 

We may judge how much the general cultivation of the 
mind is useful to the objects which appear the least analo- 
gous, if we compare the little time required by well brought 
up children to become expert in these works, with the de- 
plorable slowness of the apprenticeship in the children of 
the poor, who have so much occasion to learn to gain their 
bread. 

We would appropriate about an hour to domestic duties : 
I mean the care of the house, that which the individual re- 
quires, and the care of her clothing ; in short, to the talent 
of preserving order in all its various forms. Then a longer 
time might be devoted to the cultivation of intercourse 
among relations; in short, in beginning social life by family 
meetings more or less numerous, an object, that we shall 
dwell upon hereafter. There remains but one hour to be 
disposed of, but we wish it to have a fixed place, and that 
its object be respected. 
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This hour we would place entirely at the disposal of the 
young girl. If she has no liberty, her character will re- 
main undecided and feeble ; there will be no exercise for 
her will. She must not be made a machine by a uniform 
rotation, and the real necessity of regulating the use of her 
time, must not forge for her an uninterrupted chain. There 
is always, indeed, a sort of liberty at the hours, of mealsf, at 
ithose for exercise, and for society, but it is not enough. 
She ought to be able to form some plan, to conceive and 
carry on some undertaking. She ought to have it in her 
power to yield to the impulses of her heart and the move- 
ments of friendship or benevolence — but this we should not 
exact. 

The only thing we would require from the young girl is, 
that she should have the consciousness of using this time of 
liberty judiciously, and account to herself for its employment. 

Nearly any thing will be permitted, fancy work, agree- 
able reading, walking out shopping, even idleness, provided 
she says that she requires. repose at that moment. We de- 
sire only that she make a' choice, and do not let the hour 
slip away without knowing how. The mother should take 
back the disposal of this time whenever the daughter does 
not know what to do with it, and should impose upon her 
some occupation. . The half of the hour would nat elapse, 
before she would see arise in the young mind some contri- 
vance for the employment of the rest. 

The value of the present hour is precisely what it is im- 
portant to make women feel. Negligence and supineness 
consume their lives, use up their souls, and enervate their 
bodies. An intelligent determination of the employment of 
time, a little decision, in short, appears to us as important 
in the liberty they enjoy, as submission in that which is 
withheld. 

The recapitulation of the proportionate length of the oc- 
cupations, is as follows : 

Religious DtUies; 
Worship and various exercises, . . .1 

Literary and scientific slvdies — Intellectual cultivation. 

1. Elements of calculation and physical science, 

2. Languages^ 

3. History and Geography, . . 
4. Exercises of memory^ 
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Pine Arts. 

Music and drawing, . . . . 1^ 

Material duties and occupations. 

Physical exercise, . . . . * ^i 

Female work, and domestic care, . . 1* 

Liberty^ meals, and family circle, • . • ^ 

On looking over the above plan, we see at once that the 
larger portion of the time is appropriated to recreations or 
duties purely material, and the smaller portion to study. It 
seems to us, therefore, that we cannot be accused of re- 
quiring too much mental application from young girls. But 
we can never approve of any diminution of the time claimed 
for purely intellectual education. If, then, we wish to pre- 
serve intact the four precious hours employed to develope 
the magnificent gift of intelligence, it is essential to lose not 
a moment ; long preparations, idle words, must be prohi- 
bited, and this alone would be a valuable habit. The power 
of promptly fixing the attention, forms what is called pre- 
sence of mind, and also gives nerve to the character. 

Undoubtedly it would be chimerical to expect that mo- 
thers should carry through their administrations the same 
exactness which forms the principal merit of institutions. 
But it would be, we think, possible for them to establish a 
more regular order in the employment of time than they 
usually do. A mother of a family is called to perform a 
variety of duties, and is exposed to interruptions in her 
functions as a governess ; but may she not often anticipate 
the interruption, substitute one employment for another, and 
have in reserve some occupation for her daughters during 
her absence 1 Translations, extracts, tables, or charts to 
copy, serve as a continuation to interrupted lessons. 

In general, skill in the art of teaching consists less in 
communicating, than in producing within the scholars the 
inclination and the talent for acquiring knowledge. 

The very time which the mother devotes to instruction, 
is, in our opinion, most profitably employed, when she makes 
her daughters work in her presence, examines the finished 
task, or prepares that of the following day. 

When the new terms found in the books of instruction 
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have been clearly explained, those books placed in the hands 
of the scholars are their best instructors. The exercises 
there required demand efforts of mind in young girls, espe- 
cially if they know that they are to undergo an examina- 
tion. The idea of being interrogated on the studies they 
pursue by themselves, exercises their intelligence, while les- 
sons received in silence leave them in a more passive state. 
The mother who knows how to excite activity of thought, 
and to interest the conscience in the economy of time, will 
find levelled in her path the greatest difficulties of private 
education. 

When good proportions in the disposal of the hours of 
the day have been observed, the interior equilibrium is 
easily preserved in the young girl. Then you may often 
see her return of her own accord to her religious reading, 
carry on some object of study, and yield with moderation 
to her recreations ; but it sometimes happens that a state of 
preceding fatigue is discovered, by a desire to depart a» 
much as possible from habits ; and as what usually wearies 
young girls is the constraint imposed by education, they 
abandon themselves to an excessive vivacity ; — whatever is 
out of the line of their previous existence, appears a recrea- 
tion. This symptom, and some others, indicate the neces- 
sity of changing the course, and perhaps of multiplying the 
i)eriods of repose; but nothing should induce the mother to 
et go the reins of education. One kind of order may be 
bad, but order itself is indispensable. 

Before we leave the subject of the employment of time, it 
remains for us to speak of the day of rest, the Sabbath. On the 
other occasions, when the usual avocations are suspended, 
repose or recreation is the avowed object of the leisure that is 
granted to young people; on Sunday, it is otherwise — there 
repose is a means, it is a way, to arrive at the object of sancti- 
fication. " Remember the Sabbath day to keep it hoJy^^^ is the 
word of the Eternal : can there be, we ask, a nobler object 
in education, or in life ? A religious mother will then al- 
ways have present to her mind, the great destination of the 
Sabbath day. She will never have to reproach herself with 
having favoured the decline of an institution so holy, so 
evidently stamped with the impress of divinity: a blessing 
of the Creator to the human race under the form of an 
homage exacted to his own glory. The indigent has gained 
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by it a day's salary, since the price of six days' labour must 
also suffice for the support of one day of leisure. Human 
wisdom has profited by this time, when the stunning me- 
chanism of worldly business is suspended, and every one 
may examine himself, take breath, and inquire. Where am 
I going? What will be the result of my efforts? The care 
of eternal interests, the developement of the celestial ele- 
ment in the soul, would cease to occupy a multitude of 
beings, if there were no truce to the cares of this life ; if 
God had not set apart one day when man has time to think 
that be is immortal. During this holy day, divine service, 
secret prayer, the examination of defects, and of the me- 
thods to be employed to correct t!>em in ourselves for the 
future, may correspond in the young girl to the duty of 
sanctifying the day. Then their mother may remember 
that the Sabbath day has a secondary destination : the pro- 
hibition to labour has an object besides that of leaving all 
possible leisure for religious duties. The Scripture requires 
that ** the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger may be 
refreshed^" Ex. xxiii. 12 : — expressions which give an idea 
of that renewing of life, and restoring of faculties, which is 
experienced after passing from a situation of constraint to 
one of a different kind. It may then be possible, that a mo- 
ther should think it her duty to refresh her daughters by 
some variations from a life often too uniform and sedentary ; 
but she will at least be careful that nothing invades the 
solemnity of the Sabbath, and that it be passed in an at- 
mosphere of holiness. Then when the young girls shall see 
the return of this holy day, so sweet, so religious, they will 
say with the Psalmist, " This is the day which the Lord 
hath made, we will rejoice and be glad in it" 

There are several innocent recreations which we need 
not point out. Perhaps we might seem to profane the 
sacred duty of charity, if we were to place the accomplish- 
ment of this duty among the recreations of the Sabbath day. 
However, after the labours of an education, of which the 
tendency is rather persona], might it not be a renewing of 
life for a young girl to carry aid to the unfortunate ? 

What can be sweeter than to rest from the idea of self, 
in seekinff the happiness of others? What is a greater 
pleasure than benevolent activity? What a diversion from 
the thoughts of vanity and luxury, too usual in the affliieot 
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classes, is offered by the aspect of the humble dwelling of 
the poor ! If the love of Gk)d, and the love of our neigh- 
bour, occupied the holy day, its double object would be ac- 
complished, and the two commandments of the divine law 
fulfilled. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BND OF CHILDHOOD. 

Towards the termination of the period we have now 
under consideration, the effects of education become more 
and more perceptible as they accumulate. Under the care 
of a wise mother, good habits may have been formed, ideas 
extended, conscience become at once more enlightened and 
more delicate. The young girl may have preserved several 
of the sweet dispositions of childhood — playfulness, candour, 
docility, confidence in those who guide her; while senti- 
ments more definite, and right intentions more decided — in 
short, a more reflecting mind, is displayed in her conduct 
So that, through the fight-heartedness of her age, may have 
been seen to form itself, that charming combination of tender 
affections, of solid and pleasing qualities, which make a 
young girl the joy of her parents, and the delight of the 
whole household. 

However, in the happiest circumstances, there is much 
diversity at the end of cnildhood. The age itself is in some 
respects unfavourable, and we sometimes observe defects, 
which correspond to those we formerly indicated in young 
men. This is indeed a crisis. It is the second in life, and 
perhaps the most difficult to pass. The first occurred when 
we began to subject the little girl to the discipline of study. 
Her activity, all external, could not readily turn itself 
within ; material objects attracted her attention, and plea- 
sure consisted in the exercise of physical powers. To oblige 
this volatile spirit to fix itself, to direct its action on the 
labour of the mind, was very diflScult ; and yet it has been 
done — equilibrium has been for some time established, — if, 
indeed, the necessity for corporeal tictivity (always great in 
childhood) has been satisfied. But when all her faculties 
have suddenly expanded, the pupil begins to disdain what 
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has hitherto been required of her ; efforts which terminate 
in nothing are troublesome and insipid; she is weary of 
looking to the future, and wishes to try life, as real, and 
present. 

This call to real life, comes to the young girl from every 
side ; she had not taken a part in it as a child, she now 
wants to take one as a woman. This desire, often too 
strong, must, however, little by little, be satisfied. We should,, 
we think, have long since given the pupil some knowledge 
of the business of lile. But there would be such an irregu- 
larity in the action that she would wish to exercise, upon 
others, her experience is so defective, and her judgment 
often so far below the level of her intelligence, (of which 
the penetration is increased,) that we should introduce her 
into active life by imperceptible degrees. If it be necessary 
to do it cautiously when the education has been good, how 
much more so, when this is not the case! How many new 
defects will seem to burst forth at the moment when the 
opportunity is furnished ! 

What displeases us most in half-grown girls, in those 
lengthened forms which are neither women nor children ? 
It is an excessive petulance, presumption, and the disposi- 
tion to plume themselves upon the least advantage, natural 
or acquired. It is, also, short unpleasant replies, a ridicu- 
lous importance attached to trifles, murmurs noore or less 
prolonged at whatever does not suit them. It is, again, a 
curiosity ever awake, an indiscreet desire to penetrate 
whatever seems to them mysterious ; lastly, it is an appear- 
ance of indelicacy, when the instinct oif modesty, which 
comes with womanhood, has not yet given its secret inti- 
mations. 

The greater part of these defects come from old roots, 
and belong to a self-love too much excited. In order that 
such a principle should hot acquire force, and exert itself 
on active life, we ought not, I think, to entrust the young 
girl with any authority until she has acquired some expe- 
rience. To keep her long a mute spectator of domestic 
arrangements would be t^st. Perhaps, young as she is, 
she may give to her mother useful information. Her mind, 
less occupied with various thoughts, more alive, and mor6 
curious, may discover abuses unperceived by o^$rs. ^n 
such a case, take advantage of her zeal without encouragiog' 
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what is called tale-bearing. It is far more important to 
form her moral character, than to have in her an active 
supervisor. Without praising her penetration, tell her sim- 
ply that you will carefully examine the fact, and do not 
think yourself obliged to satisfy her curiosity on the result 
of the investigation. If there be occasion to give a repri- 
mand, or to dismiss a domestic, take care that the humilia- 
tion of another be not a cause of triumph for her, jind 
above all, the humiliation of a woman. 

At the approach of adolescence, it is not easy to place 
upon a good footing, the relation between our children and 
the people who serve us. These having been long the pro- 
tectors and guardians of the former, and so far their supe- 
riors, do not see withouj pain the moment arrive, when the 
situations are reversed, and they are made to feel the ine- 
quality of conditions. Pride, ingratitude, at least apparent, 
on the part of the young girl, bitterness and ill humour in 
the former nurse or childsmaid, are much to be dreaded, if 
the. mother does not guard the morality of both. At the 
time of the uncertain limit of the two ages, it would be well 
to interrupt the reciprocal communication as much as pos- 
sible, and to accustom the young girl to wait upon herself. 
The mother should take upon herself to diminish the points 
of contact, and make this an affair of education. If the 
nurse and the young girl were mutually to regret each 
other, that alone would establish between them sweeter re- 
lations. 

Is it not truly charitable and Christianlike, to spare the 
feelings of persons, who, though unenlightened, are pos- 
sessed of warm affections, and capable of a devotednesd, 
sometimes not justly appreciated, and sometimes forgotten 
with unpardonable levity ? It would besides be an advan- 
tage to the young girl to become independent — the habit of 
being constantly waited upon is a most inconvenient kind 
of slavery, and those whom we suppose to be under sub- 
jection, are in fact less so than ourselves. Those visits to 
friends at a distance, those short journeys, which the pre- 
sent facilities for travelling would render so delightful, must 
be declined when we cannot move without troublesome 
attendants. And were we to experience one of those re- 
verses of fortune of so frequent occurrence in our day, it 
would be a happiness to have previously lightened the yoke, 
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which we fancy we impose upon others, but which in re- 
ali^ we bear ourselves. * 

Uertain little cares in the house, which do not require the 
aid of servants, might first be entrusted to the young girl. 
Those which dress requires would be the more readily un- 
derstood, as she would feel obliged to give a sort of ele- 
gance to all the objects of which she disposes. It is natural 
to wish that she be well dressed : besides the order and 
neatness that are indispensable, it is desirable that an agree- 
able effect should be produced, that there be a sort of ac- 
cordance between her person and her dress. We must not, 
however, occupy her thoughts too much with her clothes, 
or her looks. 

Begin, then, by intrusting her with certain decorations in 
the apartments ; let the care and the arrangement of the 
smaller ornaments be her charge ; give her, for example, 
the idea of proportions in form, and harmony in colours, by 
letting her dispose flowers in a vase. She will soon per- 
ceive that a great garden piony would deaden, by its gaudy 
brilliancy, the effect of roses and jessamine. A thousand 
occasions may arise to form in her the eye of an artist, and 
her taste for beauty will be pure and disinterested. If af- 
terwards you tell her she has dressed herself ill, she will 
feel the reproof rather as an artist, than as a belle who ex- 
pects to be admired. 

When any manual occupation is to be taught to the 
young girl, the unpleasant friction between her and the ser- 
vant maids, will not take place. These may teach her to 
perform some domestic operations, and her awkward at- 
tempts will on all sides produce only good humour. 

In ffeneral, a little playfulness without familiarity, makes 
us bebved by our inferiors, and if the tint be judiciously 
chosen, this amiable disposition may be carri^ through 
life. In those countries where the prejudices of birth are 
not too strong, there is a foundation of equality among 
women. Strangers as they are to the hierarchy of power, 
they feel themselves sisters when they have good hearts, 
more than men feel themselves brothers ; an external sub- 
ordination leaves untouched the inward relations. 

Material cares, whether ornament or economy be their 
object, rapidly unfold intelligence ; they bring on a preco- 
cious but soon arrested progress, which, if care be not taken^ 
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may prevent every other. "We canDot expect,*' says 
Madame Guisot, " that the success of a dish of sweetmeats 
should not interest a young girl more than all her lessons ;" it 
is the same with fancy work, with a purchase to be made, 
with any thing which leads to an immediate material result 
It might be said that this was an indication of the true 
vocation of woman; certainly it is so,' of a part of that 
vocation — but we must not take a part for the whole. 

Let us suppose that a traveller, obliged to stop in a vil-^ 
lage, enters, in order to make inquiries, a poor-looking shofv 
which has been for a few moments left in charge of a girl 
of ten or eleven years of age. He no sooner relates what 
has happened to him than the child comprehends the whole 
at once ; she knows what he requires, the way to procure 
it, or to substitute something else. She knows the name, 
and the trade, of every neighbour, and offers to run and 
procure him the necessary assistance. The traveller is 
surprised at the accuracy and quickness of her replies ; he 
may, perhaps, think that, had he addressed himself to the 
child of rich parents, bred up at a great expense for lessons, 
she would not have had the idea of being useful— she would 
have understood and conceived nothing, and would only 
have thought of herself, and the judgment that might be 
formed of her by the stranger. On the score of intelligence 
and judgment, the advantage is mm evidently with the vil- 
lager ; but let him meet her again, four or five years after, 
and he will find that she has not advanced one step. The 
return of the same occupations will have brought back the 
same thoughts, and the emptiness of the mind will be appa- 
rent It would not be so with the educated child^ 

The proper proportion of participation in the interests of 
real life, is still more difficult to determine when we are 
to initiate the young girl into the knowledge of society and 
the different human relations. 

We are here apt to err in one way or other. In great towns 
and opulent houses, the constant succession of lessons, join- 
ed to a sense of the impropriety of associating her too early 
with the sentiments of a frivolous world, is the cause that 
she remains a stranger to the whole, except by her regrets 
and her desires. In the house of the mechanic or shop- 
keeper, on the contrary, the mother, in haste to enjoy the 
advantage of her daughter, to bring her forward and make 
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use of her, cuts short before the time the occupations of child- 
hood ; and by dint of trying to procure her protectors and 
friends, she deprives her of the means of hereafter obtaining 
them by her own merit. Teaching her always the exterior 
of things, the business of life, she often fixes her in irremedi- 
able mediocrity. Those persons of fifteen who seem quite 
formed, i^ho think they say just what they should say, 
know what they should know, never suspect their moral po- 
verty; they are rounded minds, which cannot ex{>and in any 
direction. However, it is a duty as essential as it is plea- 
sant to fulfil, to form ties of afiection between the young 
girl and her family. If she be accustomed to seize the vari- 
ous shades of attention, of deference, of consideration, which 
ought to characterize her behaviour to those around her, 
she acquires the delicate tact which is the precious append- 
age of so many women. That tact which will enable her 
to appreciate the characters of the relations themselves; 
the inconvenience or the advantages that an intimacy with 
them might involve ; and the particular kind and degree of 
respect mat age or sex demand. In this respect the advan- 
tages of private education are incontestable. 

The same tact finds continual exercise in social life; we 
do not presume that the young girl before the age of fifteen 
has ever lived in what is called the world, but the last hours 
of the day, are, in most families, appropriated to the family 
circle, into which friends are sometimes admitted. There, 
at the tea-table or work-table, the young girl finds a place 
that all love to see her occupy ; young as she is, she ought 
to feel herself a part of the whole ; interest herself in the 
common concerns, in the moral and physical well-being of 
all that live in the house. We would not then condemn her 
to sad silence in society. The least sally of vanity, a de- 
cided or rude tone, indiscreet chattering, should be repressed 
by the mother; but if the young girl is occupied about 
others and not herself, we cannot see why her modest re- 
marks should be prevented. 

The nullity to which children are condemned in society 
is not without disadvantages to them ; first, it causes their 
presence to be forgotten, and things said which ought not 
to be uttered in their hearing; then the weariness of the 
young girl gives her an ill-natured feeling, — her mind is aho- 
gether exercised in criticism or in a malicious curiosity. On 

10. 
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the contrary, the part, however small, that she takes in the 
conversation, makes her desire to be approved, and renders 
her more indulgent in her turn. At least, she must always 
be ready to answer with a good grace, and without dryness, 
the questions that may be addressed to her. If self-love be 
not excessive, the awkwardness and the fear of others will 
be moderate. We should consider it an advantage for the 
young girl that there should be in these evening^meetings 
some friends of her brothers near her own age. Before the 
time when every thing seems important, when a thousand 
hopes and a thousand alarms are sometimes awakened hj 
the least words of a young man, we should wish the littfe 
girl to have had the habit of viewing them with a tranooil 
eye; that she should have looked on them as reasonaole 
beings, with whom one may converse gaily or seriously on 
various subjects without embarrassment. It is observed in 
our country, that the girls whose brothers have brought 
their friends to their home, preserve more natural mannen, 
more pleasing, and perhaps more proper, than those urbo 
have not been accustomed to meet them. Those emotions, 
that agitation, those blushes, excited by the approach of a 
young man, may produce a charming effect in a novel, but 
do not promise well for the young girl. 

At these meetings she will probably commit faults that 
complete seclusion would prevent ; the just proportion, even 
the proprieties may not be always exactly observed in her 
words and manners, but each of these slight errors may be 
the occasion of a remark. If there are defects which conoe 
from the heart, the root will be better disclosed when it has 
thrown out a sprout. And as to those which spring from 
excess of innocence, beware how you impair that innocence 
in noticing them — avoid their recurrence without exciting 
alarm, vnthout covering the young face with blushes. Cus- 
tom, and a multitude of arbitrary laws, easily account for a 
prohibition. These simple words, " a well bred person 
should act differently," are sufficient to excite that instinc- 
tive fear of woman, who dreads even to know that of which 
she is afraid. Here again, the idea of what is beautiful, 
noble, dignified, may also have a useful application. In all 
respects, the less importance is attached to the little errors 
and successes which arise in society, the less will society 
itaetf occufjy the attention of the young girl, and this is 
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precisely what we wish. It is but too mach their nature, 
Doth as children and. as women, to allow themselves to be 
ruled by a single object, and at the age of which we treat, 
this disposition, is particularly to be feared. If their ac- 
tivity has not been exercised in serious occupations during 
the day, the expectation of the evening party will engross 
their thoughts, especially if they hope to find in it some 
young persons of their own age. The head, too, may be 
excited by ideas of intimacy and friendship, which should 
soon attract the attention of the mother. Here we would 
love to discuss those early intimacies Which are sometimes 
the source of so much happiness through life. Happy the 
country where mothers favour them, and entertain the just 
hope of seeing them ripen into solid and devoted friendships. 
Women, we are persuaded, might find in their reciprocal 
attachments resources that some never suspect. When the 
recollections date from infancy, they pour even upon the 
latter days of life, a sweetness, and a colouring of cheer- 
fulness, that even grief does not entirely efface. 

But how can we in this respect judge of situations, socie- 
ties, and countries, different from our own ? We can only 
advise mothers not lightly to deprive their daughters of so 
great a chance of happiness, and at the same time to watch 
with great attention the effects of intimacies which are 
often attended with danger. 

Some of the domestic duties which will occupy the young 
girl hereafter, may be proper at the age to which we have 
now arrived ; but we would not insist on her perfornrxing 
these duties, which, although sometimes proper, and even 
necessary, are also sometimes premature. Let us if pos- 
sible allow the mind to expand in peace in the calm region 
of -study, without allowing the preoccupation of the interests 
of life to increase it too rapidly at the approach of ado- 
icsKieiice. 

The principal instruction that the young girl should re- 
ceive from her growth and the attention she begins to ex- 
cite, is, that the moment is at hand when she must take 
upon^ herself that second education which will decide her 
moral importance, and that she must now collect her 
itrength and spring forward anew to the object of her own 
improvement. 

Our business here below, until the most advanced age, is 
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composed of two elements-^the practice of our duties, and 
the enlargemeDt of the faculties, and the kuowledse which 
enable us to perform these duties. We should always be 
forming in ourselves the instrument, and always applying it 
to its use. But in youth, and until the time of marriage, for 
a woman, the forming of the instrument is the essential part, 
and it is chiefly in this point of view that the exercise of the 
duties of life is useful. 

Young girls, trammelled in various ways in the exercise of 
their activity, can have but a limited external influence. 
Their great duty is to obey God, and in so doing to fulfil 
the views of their parents, the representatives (to them) of 
God upon earth. 

If religion and filial love fill their souls, these impulses 
will advance them on the way to perfection. 

The wisest wish, we think, that could be formed, either 
for women or for society, is thai the years of adolescence 
and youth before marriage be well employed. During that 
interval, short, but free from imperious cares, the authority 
of parents, still very great, is besides exerted upon beings 
endowed with reason, and that age, where so many fatal 
inclinations may germinate, is also that of the most gene- 
rous resolutions. A noble ambition, a disinterested zeal, 
may animate the young person, but in order that her desire 
to do good may be always pure, in order that it may be 
constant in its effects, wise in its expression, and that it be 
not arrested by obstacles, it is to the source of all perfec- 
tion that we must return. 

The state of the heart, the secret motives of actions, are 
here essential to success ; and as religion alone can at once 
improve the heart and rule the conduct, we would recom- 
mend that the important education of adolescence be com- 
menced by the study of religion.* 

* It has been said, that in children, religion should be cultivated as a sentt- 
ment rather than a science, and the modern practice in Sunday schools seems to 
be fonnded on that principle, since historical &cts, and passages of Scripton 
which touch the heart, are more dwelt upon, than abstract " forms of soood 
words/' which distinguish sects fix>m each other. 

The mother who has maintained family worship* read the Bible with her 
young children, and taught them to love it, has surely not failed to unfold to 
them the essential articles of faith, in which all real Christians agree. The 
second chapter of the second book, and the beginning of the fourth chapter of 
the same book, show the desifirn of our author, and convince us that the s^y of 
religion now to be commertced, is that which is adapted to a more enlarged cape* 
city of mind and heart, supposed to exist at the period now under consideration, 
ana that she uniformly asngns lo religion the nnt and most important place in 
ifbe p^^^pantkm for the fotoier-T. 
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ADOLCSCEl^iCE AND WOMANHCX)D. 

CHAPTER I. 

SIXTEENTH YEAR ADMISSION TO THE COMMUNION. 

In our reformed church, the confirmation of the bap- 
tismal vow, and participation in the holy supper, have not 
been granted to childhood. It is thought that an engage- 
ment entered into without the knowledge of the being whom 
it concerns, ought to be ratified by his will when it has be- 
come enlightened; and that in order to commune with 
God, it is necessary to know and adore him as much as 
our feeble nature will permit. Therefore a religious in- 
struction as profound as the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual will admit, precedes this double act of worship, and 
it is only after a scrupulous examination of the belief and 
the dispositions of the catechumen, that she is admitted into 
the bosom of the church, and authorized to consecrate her- 
self to God in a public solemnity. Such a custom is in our 
opinion very salutary. 

Even in those Christian countries where the worship is 
diflferent from ours, it would be reasonable, we think, to 
mark the important passage from childhood to womanhood 
by a conscientious study of religion. During the period of 
adolescence there is a developement independent of our 
care, but to which our eflTorts may give a salutary direction. 
Then the soul takes notice of itself; a sentiment of exist- 
ence, stronger* deeper, more intense, opens to the young 
?'rl an unknown world, seen in a sort of magic mirror, 
he universe appears more beautiful, more highly co- 
loured, exercising a more powerful attraction, before, 
this time the intelligence had been strengthened, the affec- 
tions, the morality, had grown, but life was more external* 
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The young girl had obeyed impulses of the nature of which 
she was ignorant, and actions alone really interested her 
conscience. God, the object of her worship, a just, pow- 
erful, beneficent, and all-seeing God, did not yet dwell 
within her. Happy she, to whom the interior of her own 
soul, and the Goo intimately united to that soul, are re-, 
vealed together, never more to separate ! 

A change too gradual to be remarked by the young per- 
son herself, does not escape an attentive observer. Nothing 
is absolutely new, but nothing operates upon her as for- 
merly. The same objects may occupy her, the same scenes 
be delineated in her thoughts, but they produce more effect; 
even words have a deeper signification and afifect her more. 
Words that she would formerly have pronounced thought- 
lessly, are how checked on their passage from her lips; 
and her expressions have often less force, as her sentiments . 
have more. Thus we see arise gradually, that backward- 
ness, that reserve, necessary accompaniments of dignity. 
That which was education becomes nature, and insensibly 
the idial of wdman seems to be completing. 

The charm and the danger of this new state of the soul, 
is the power of admiring and loving, which is now unfolded 
almost to excess. The magnificence of creation produces 
a deeper impression on the young girl ; and a more lively 
sympathy with the pains and pleasures of others stirs her 
heart. Every one other attachments become more tender; 
the names of daughter, of sister, of friend, are dearer to 
her : devotedness becomes to her necessity. From this com- 
bination of sentiments arises a sort of internal poetry, a 
silent hymn, of which the secret is revealed only in Ae 
looks. 

Does not this speak sufficiently plain ? Is it not evident 
that we should direct to God this increase of life, and give 
an object to this new inclination to admire and to level 
What earthly object is worthy to satisfy it ? What object 
but God may merit the constant devotion that a woman 
must yield ? What other will never be torn from her by 
death, or indiflference ? what other will always lead her 
in the way of duty ? what other will communicate holiness 
to that enchantment of youth, to that secret melody, which 
celebrates the joys of life, when the soul has no present!- 
meat of those of heaven 1 
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Let OS not, however, speak loo generally. Often the de- 
velopement we speak of, is scarcely perceptible; nature does 
not seem to have taken a spring ; a feeble movement may 
have been checked by a cold and dry education; a too 
gre£^t accumulation of lessons also diminishes it. 

It is not certain that this is a misfortune, but it is a chance 
of stagnation for the moral being, which ought continually 
to advance. 

It is also to be feared that a frivolous world, always 
ready to take possession of a cold heart, may fill the imagi- 
nation with its pleasures on the coming of womanhood. A 
lively sensibility, every one knows, exposes to other dangers. 
So, we wish to banish extreme susceptibility, and this is 
easy in adolescence. At that age, levity takes the lead ; the 
impressions of youth are transitory, and the smiling colours 
of childhood still form the ground of the picture. This is 
what we wish to preserve in all the unoccupied portions of 
life ; in whatever is amusement or recreation for the mental 
or physical powers. We would not choose that the year 
particularly devoted to the study of religion, should contrast 
gloomily with the years that precede or follow ; and we are 
willing to extend into the future, some of the counsels that 
we shall here present altogether. 

But, how can we doubt, that God, in giving to the soul a 
new spring at the coming of womanhood, has thereby aug- 
ment^ the means of approaching him? And shall we not 
listen to this call of providence? Shall not an impulse, 
moderate certainly, but more sustained and more elevated 
than it could be heretofore, be now given by education 1 

In order that this call be better heard, that the soul may 
have time to recollect itself at the entrance of a new career, 
we would advise parents to suspend, or at least to lessen the 
rapidity of thai rotation of exercises which has in itself a 
mechanical tendency. First, we would give large room to 
religious instruction ; there must also be some leisure for 
meditation, without, however, permitting indifference or list- 
lessness to relax the powers of the soul. If then, a dispo- 
sition too indolent or too light, does not permit these leisure 
moments to bear fruity conversation should, as much as pos- 
sible, promote reflection. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen, it is often observed that 
the form, having grown too rapidly, a diminution of strength 
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succeeds ; — this effect, which may take place sooner or later, 
shows the necessity of various kinds of care. Much time 
passed in the open air, a degree of exercise proportioned fo 
the bodily state, are indispensable to health ; and it is not 
less so to avoid exacting a too constant application. Some 
lighter studies, of the different kinds that we have already 
indicated, may nourish without fatiguing the mind, and 
serve to direct its faculties towards the religious develope- 
ment that we have particularly in view. 

In place of more abstract studies, we would now recom- 
mend some reading relative to the order of the universe, to 
that admirable circulation of the elements which maintains 
in creation motion and life. The " Contemplation of Na- 
ture," by M. Bonnet, "Paley's Natural Theology " and other 
works of this kind, might extend the views of the pupil; 
and, in the order of material things, show her the Lawgiver 
who has laid the foundations of moral order. The study 
of past ages would be continued by means of a good church 
history, and the fine detached passages which the funeral 
orations of Bossuet and Fl^chier, and the lives of the fathers 
of the church might offer, would confirm by diversified ex- 
amples the instruction that the pupil had drawn from more 
direct sources. Lastly, whatever the foreign languages of 
which she has the use, may oflTer her of literary beauty or 
religious poetry, would both embellish her mind and capti- 
vate her imagination. And how can we help indicating 
once more the harmonious chants of M. de Lamartine I 

However, these are 6n\y accessories ; and we must turn 
to what is essential. With respect to religious instruction, 
we advise the mother to witness without giving it herself. 
A graver voice than hers, a voice that has not exhausted 
itself in the minutiae of education, will make a more pro- 
found impression. 

A minister of religion, will, above all, have authority; 
but the more this is the case, the more important is the 
choice of the individual. Let us reflect that our business 
here is to instruct a young girl ; that is, an excitable being, 
assailable by the eyes and the imagination. Let us try to 
withdraw her from that sort of wandering, and prevent 
any thing disagreeable or any individual attraction from 
impairing the purity of religious impressions. Divine truth 
ought to be transmitted without subtracting from or endea- 
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vonring to add to its beauty; — let us here diminish the part 
of man as much as possible. 

As to the personal qualities of the instructor, we would 
wish him to be firm in his faith, orthodox in his belief; but 
tolerant, animated with a perfect charity, never ceasing to 
see brethren in the beings to whom he attributes errors. 
Lastly, we would wish him gifted with a piety, tender with- 
out iextravagance, without any desire to kindle too ardent a 
flame, and rather inclined to dread the transitory enthusiasm 
of youth ; this we feel is requiring a great deal. 

Doubtless, this instructor will first see'in his pupil an im- 
mortal soul ; but in regarding her as a woman, he will often 
be led to give to his instruction a peculiar colouring. The 
young girl is to his eyes a future mother ; she appears des- 
tined to transmit the blessings of the Christian faith to her 
own children, or to those of the poor; that is to simple 
minds accessible to persuasion. 

It is then, in its more simple aspect that he will present re- 
ligion to her mind. A worship full of sentiment and life, a con- 
stant desire to draw nearer to God, and to obey his holy 
will, is what he will ask of her, and not intellectual efforts. 
Objections to be refuted will occupy small space in his les- 
sons. To show truth and to make it beloved, appears to 
him the best way of excluding error, especially for a woman. 
If he does not prepare her to dispute, occasions of defend- 
ing her opinions will rarely present themselves to her. Who 
would not respect the sincere belief of an elevated soul ? 
Who would dare to wound in her dearest hopes, a woman 
devoted to God 1 Who could do so in seeing her humble 
and modest, and above all, when they perceive that there 
exists in her heart a vital faith that no reasoning could for 
an instant disturb ? 

It will be then with a profound sentiment of respect that 
he will successively display the great truths of Christianity; 
and these will be naturally linked together, since the divers 
instructions dispersed in the holy books will be constantly 
tending to the object of revelation itself. And what can 
this object be, if not the sanctification of souls? What 
greater design could the Creator have formed when he sus- 
pended the ordinary course of nature, than that of regene- 
rating humanity? And this design, which he pursued in all 
the succession of ages, of which the Bible presents the his- 
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tory, he carries on in the heart of each one of u& Our 
own history, the means of advancement in piety which have 
been successively offered to us, manifest the views of God 
for our souls in a light still more touching. We thus 
come to understand how the different subjects of the Chris- 
tian faith contribute each their part to that immense work 
of sanctification which is silently proceeding within us. 

This is what the young girl may perceive; she may 
promise herself to consecrate all her efforts and all her zeal 
to the object of profiting by the instruction she has re- 
ceived. Holy resolutions belong to youth ; but how far is 
youth from being able to conceive the effect of life, and the 
depth of God's designs ! 

The Christian instructor does not deceive himself— -he 
knows that the precious germ that he wishes to bring 
forward requires, to enable it to unfold, the action of God ; 
and of that influence of life which is an intermediate ac- 
tion of Grod. The young person comprehends, in one 
sense, the lesson she receives, and would wish to preseuire 
it as a dear and sacred deposit ; but she does not penetrate 
its depth, and remains ignorant of its entire usa 

Thus, what she will feel most, is the sweetness of filial 
obedience — it is confidence in God — the hope of finding in 
him a support. Sincere, and even ardent prayer is wholly 
accessible to her. . And is it not the means of acquiring all 
things? Penetrated with gratitude for all the blessings 
which have been showered upon her childhood, she feels 
that the evidence of it which she must offer, is a correct 
conduct, a constant desire to amend her faults ; and she 
often implores the aid of the Holy Spirit, that be may en- 
lighten and strengthen her. Jesus Christ, who intercedes 
for her, who obtains in her behalf, the pardon of God, is 
the special object of her worship ; and it is sweet to call 
him her Saviour, without having yet, perhaps, a fulK un- 
derstanding of all that the title implies ; and then she adores 
him in his mortal life ; she is one of those children that 
he calls to << come unto" him ; she is that Mary seated at 
his feet, and inhaling his word; she is that Mary, too, 
pouring out upon him precious ointment, wiping his feet 
with her hair, and watering them with tears, of which she 
does not know the cause. 

Such is the religion of the young girl ; such are the ideas 
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and impressions which, taking gradually a more^ definite 
form, will have a happy influence on the whole of her life. 
What, then, is wanting to the Christianity of adolescence, 
if these two elements, faith and love, be united 1 There is 
wanting the intimate, victorious, subjugating sentiment of 
necessity. The young girl adopts, 3ie loves^ revealed 
truths; she does not see in them the vital conditions of re- 
generation, and perhaps the sense of the word regeneration 
is not completely comprehended by her. 

Thus the first fact relating to the soul, proclaimed in. the 
most ancient of revelations, the fall of man, has not yet 
shown itself to her as the basis of Christianity ; she does 
not see in this belief the cause of the most powerful effects 
of religion. She will speak as much as you please of 
human corruption; but she sees in it only a little weakness. 
Her little transgressions she knows have been frequent; 
firm purposes have been deficient in her, as well as strength 
to fulfil them; but her errors have appeared to her acci- 
dental and transitory ; an act of goodness on the part of 
her parents was sufficient to pardon them, and then all was 
forgotten by them, and also by God. She has not yet 
known in her heart a permanent inclination that must be 
conquered. She has not yet *' resisted unto blood striving 
against sin." 

It is necessary to have long, very long, maintained this 
bloody struggle, to confess one's self finally conquered. It 
is necessary to remember that one ha§ many times resisted 
the instigations of conscience, and, that even while avoid- 
ing the greatest faults, we have not smothered the germ of 
evil, since we have often experienced dangerous tempta- 
tions. Thus, whatever be the fatal inclination which pre^ 
dominates, we recognise, Hving within our own bosom, the 
common enemy, the old serpent, selfishness — sometimes in 
the form of moral sensuality, or vanity ; sometimes in that 
of physical sensuality ; but it is always the demon rebelling 
against God. 

Religion, in its depth, is a matter of experience — not 
that we should deny those brilliant lights, which suddenly 
transfix a soul — these are the miracles of the Holy Spirit, 
who sometimes consummates, in an instant, the whole 
work of experience ; but there is here often much illusion. 

The road traced for us all is that of life, of a life of con- 
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flict, and of effort to approach God with all the helps that 
be offers us himself; and when these various helps, such as 
our fallen nature permits us to employ, have not preserved, 
us' from many falls, then we throw ourselves with transport 
into the arms of a Redeemer. Sin, whether overcome or 
not, to the eye of man, but really conquering within us, 
appears to us under the most terrific form ; and when to 
that apparition is joined that of the king of terrors — that of 
death — only the idea of an immense expiation can give us 
ease, and the scarred bosom of a Saviour God does not 
seem too much to offer us a refuge. 

With the mystery of redemption,, that of the secret ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit in our hearts is more intimately 
revealed to us. Who can deny this operation ? " When 
we recognise," says somewhere Mrs. More, " the direction 
of Providence in the history of the universe, we have no 
right to deny it in the disposal of the events of our life." 
The distinction between nations and individuals in this re- 
spect is, indeed, very shortsighted. Is it not by means of 
individual influence that God governs nations? Is it not 
on the human will that he directly operates 1 And could 
we conceive of a God who '• is a spirit" without relation 
with souls ? No. He pervades them, so that he needs no 
other miracle. His action is concealed morally under the 
veil of our faculties, as it is physically under the veil of 
second causes. 

The young girl believes in the secret action of God, she 
finds the thought beautiful and consoling ; but it is for her 
a subject of prayer rather than of thanksgiving. She 
hopes for it without having yet experienced it. Time has 
been wanting, the various scenes of life have not yet been 
displayed before her, revealing each its secret, and each 
showing her the evil of her own heart. She has not felt 
the earthly affections in that degree of force which ad- 
vances our internal developement. Grief, so instructive, 
grief, which brings us prostrate to the feet of our Saviour, 
is unknown to her, ana the tearing asunder of the dearest 
ties has not yet taught her that she must henceforth form 
only such as may be eternal. 

In these various scenes it is God who speaks, it is God 
who makes his voice resound. The illusions relating to 
self, and to others, are dissipated ; we judge with impar- 
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tiality even the love of good, with which we had fancied 
ourselves arjimated, and the former motives of our good 
actions appear to us suspicious. Then only regeneration 
is operating ; then it is that we really give up the world. 

The young girl would willingly, in her early zeal, re- 
nounce the world, without knowing what it is that she re- 
nounces. Sincere in the sacrifices that she imposes upon 
herself, she would have brought to God only a heart igno- 
rant of itself. We must have loved and wept much in this 
world, fully to comprehend that we may find all in God. 
This, like so many other truths, has been expressed by 
Hving types in the Scriptures. During the days of the 
mortal life of Jesus Christ, the apostles were full of ardour 
and of zeal ; they believed they were making for him great 
sacrifices, and they hoped for rewards here — a sort of ele- 
vated selfishness reigned in their hearts; but when they had 
so shamefully abandoned their adored Master, — when the 
horrible certainty of his death had overthrown and termi- 
nated all their earthly hopes, — when they no longer trusted 
either in the world or in themselves, — then Jesus, risen from 
the dead for them, — then the flames of the Holy Spirit came 
to illuminate their souls. They lived faithful, died martyrs, 
and their ardent faith has enlightened the earth. 

The young girl has not reached this point, but yet the 
sentiment which animates her is beautiful, and the charm 
of that sentiment exerts over her sometimes too strong a 
seduction. She counts too much upon the emotions of 
piety ; the poetry of religion is to her a reward. This 
sentiment appears to her the sweetest and the most ele- 
vated ; but vapour-like and fugitive as it is, the breeze of 
life may carry it away, and different emotions replace those 
of piety. Religion must be, so to speak, incorporated in 
our existence; it must be infused through all our circum- 
stances, faults, errors, and sufferings, to come forth not in- 
deed perfectly pure, but unimpaired, and proof against time 
and the last agonies. 

In the mean time, the convictions that the young girl , 
has received are very precious. The promises of Chris- 
tianity have been announced to her, and while the effects of 
divine truth are growing silently in the recesses of her heart, 
she will " hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience." 

Morality too has been taught her under an aspect entirely 
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religious; that \s, very independent of personal interests, of 
the agreements or opinion of society. The principles of it 
are the same as that of worship. It is the love of Gkxi; it 
is a worship maintained in all the actions of life ; it is an 
endeavour to approach as near as possible to the divine na- 
ture, to love God's creatures, and observe with regard to 
them all the sacred precepts of the gospel ; " if ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love." It is, in shorty 
the religion of Jesus Christ, in its elevated source, and its 
effects upon earth. 

The instruction being terminated, the young person un- 
dergoes the examination which is to give her the right to 
participate in the Holy Supper. The hour of this trial, pre- 
viously much feared, is passed with great gentleness ;. the 
inward dispositions of the young girl being as much attend- 
ed to as her knowledge, and the minister of religion who 
examines her, never lets her go without having addressed 
to her the most penetrating exhortations. 

But now arrives the great day when a new generation, 
assembled in long files in the temple of God, come to 
consecrate themselves to the Lord. Deep emotions solem- 
nize this august ceremony. At the sight of so many ypitdg 
girls, deeply affected, most of them trembling, a pressing 
interest, a sort of sudden oppression, seizes upon the heart. 
Those long veils, which conceal from all eyes the features 
of the catechumens, seem to throw, I know not what mys- 
terious shade upon their future destiny; indistinct omens 
seem to hover around those youthful heads. For how many 
of them will this veil ere long be replaced by a shroud I 
For how many will it give place to the light tissue which 
falls from the nuptial* wreath I For how many, alas! will 
the innocent tears and blushes thus concealed, be succeeded 
by other tears and other blushes ! 

These ideas also fill the niiind of the preacher ; hopes and 
fears equally strong, the ardent desire of producing a salu- 
tary impression, are revealed by the tones of his voice, 
and give peculiar force to his language ; inspired accents 
seem to resound from the sacred desk, and the tears of 
parents, indeed of the whole assembly, accompany the vows 
of the catechumens. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ADOLBSCEHCB — PERIOD FROM SIXTEEN TO EIOHTEBN 
iCORAL AND INTELLECTUAL OCCUPATIONS. 

If we examine in detail the individuals of whom the 
mass of respectable people is composed, we shall see them 
ranged in two distinct classes. Those in the one, follow 
their inclinations after having satisfied themselves that they 
are not unlawful ; those of the other, obey the dictates of 
their consciences, and believe themselves called to fulfil a 
mission in this world. 

In these two classes the actions may sometimes appear 
similar, and equally deserve the praise or blame of careless 
observers; but, in the long run, motives so different, rarely 
fell to exhibit themselves in the conduct. 

Thus the people who aspire to their own welfare or plea- 
sure are usually ignorant of the state of their souls. Obvi- 
ous and palpable evil being avoided, they are satisfied with 
tjiemselves, and their internal improvement does not occupy 
them. Morality is for them reduced to mere preservation; 
they do not choose to lose the esteem of men, or to prepare 
regret for themselv^ by their imprudence ; but a principle, 
inert and stationary in its nature, exposes them to fall back 
simply because it never urges them forward. 

unhappily, women are even more than men disposed to 
rest upon such a principle; shut up under the paternal roof 
during early childhood, carefully preserved from all cor- 
rupting infltience, they are thought entirely pure, and sup- 
posed to possess many excellent qualities, and are constantly 
exhorted to preserve themselves as they are. Thence often 
results too high an opinion of themselves ; superficial know- 
ledge and easy virtues correspond sufficiently to what 
opinion requires from them ; they excuse themselves from 
all eflbrl, and are contented with mediocrity in all that does 
not meet the eye of others. So, at the period always so 
solemn, when the young girl, who is supposed to have ar- 
rived at years of discretion, is publicly admitted as a mem- 
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ber of the church, she no doubt forms good resolutions. 
But how does she often view her new situation 1 Alas ! it is 
often as a release from a humiliating subjection, as a kind 
of emancipation, as the first step in a career more inte- 
resting, more fruitful in events and in emotions; the future 
with its thousand illusions seduces her enchanted imagi- 
nation. 

Her thoughts now flow in a new direction; she takes 
her stand as a young woman of the most attractive age — a 
young bird newly come from the nest, to the eyes of others, 
but in her own, fully able to spring forward. The life she 
expects to lead will be always^ very proper and becoming; 
she looks upon it as a sort of picture, where, upon a ground 
of bright colours, appear a few duties, which are only addi- 
tional decorations. Scenes of diflerent kinds succeed each 
other in her young fancy, in which she always sees her own 
person in a charming costume suited to the circumstances, 
and followed by invisible looks, which sympathize with her 
and encourage her by their interest. 

Any flattering compliment would be repulsed with mo- 
desty ; but as her ideas of the future all terminate in mar- 
riage, she is always expecting to see this event approach. 
Undoubtedly, she knows that she is still too young ; that tie, 
seriously considered, would even frighten her a little; but the 
forerunners, the attending circumstances of an engagement, 
how can she help forming of. these a delicious idea? 

The young girl who is thus disposed gives up the occu- 
pations of her childhood, and divests herself of the livery 
of that age as much as she can. Her relation to her pa- 
rents appears to her changed, and already she would be 
surprised to hear any mention of obedience. She always 
means to have the greatest respect for her mother's advice; 
but is it not at length time that she should learn to guide 
herself? Does she not know all her own duties? She, indeed, 
still wants some advantages, that is very true ; she may still 
improve her accomplishments, add to her knowledge of 
literature ; but then, has she not learned a little of every 
thing? She knows all that is becoming for a woman to 
know, — the rest only produces pedantry. 

For the person who thinks thus there is no adolescence ; 
she passes from childhood to youth with one spring, and to 
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a presumptuous and vulgar youth, equally devoid of wis- 
dom and instruction. 

Such is not the disposition of the young girl that we love 
to dwell upon — her perspective is not so distant. In pre- 
paring herself to join the communion, she has counted the 
cost The past has offered itself to her eyes in its true 
colours, and she has passed judgment on her own child- 
hood. What has she discovered, but that with intentions 
more or less good, she has always had her own pleasure as 
an end 1 She has been more occupied by the impression 
which she produced upon her parents, than with their hap- 
piness ; more with their praises than her real claim to them. 
And her recollections, in retracing some slight errors, have 
taught her, that in the very best parts of her conduct, she 
has watched over her actions, and not over the state of her 
heart All this is pardoned — she believes it; it is so in 
heaven, and on earth. It is now essential to remedy the 
evil, and to abjure at length the unrelBecting selfishness of 
childhood. 

The young girl has long since been imbued with the idea 
that the second education, that which we give to ourselves, 
alone offers to the heart and the mind the means of true 
developement The idea of profiting from this time, which 
is so short for her progress of every kind, interests her 
deeply, and she is happy to be able to depend on the aid of 
her parents in this undertaking. She finds a convenience 
in not being obliged unaided, to direct her conduct, and the 
remnant of dependence to which she is subjected is plea- 
sant to her. She loves to look forward to some quiet years, 
vears devoted to instruction, to reflection, to observing 
human life as a mere spectator, in which she will practise 
duties without the responsibility of the choice resting upon 
her alone. This time, in her intention, will be a model 
childhood, where she will obey her parents from her heart, 
take care of their happiness, assimilate herself with their 
views, and accept of liberty only as a trial for her reason, 
and the better exercise of her own strength. 

It is understood that her first care will be to regulate her 
religious life. She feels the importance of preserving the 
sacred impressions that she has received, and as she knows 
herself to be volatile, (what young girl is not so ?) she will 
fix precise times to elevate her thoughts to God. All her 

11 
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religious habits will be preserved, and the solitary worship 
of the middle of the day will be a sweet refuge from the 
passing agitations of her soul. Prayer, reflection, will re- 
store composure ; the study of the holy Scriptures, and the 
carefql examination of her own heart, will produce a dou- 
ble progress. The understanding of the holy book and the 
knowledge of herself, being destmed mutually to aid each 
other. These moments of meditation will often be taken 
by stealth. She will make of them a secret, between God 
and her soul, and if she occasionally give them up, it will 
only be for the purpose of fulfilling some duty, at the mo- 
ment, still more indispensable. 

Even the varied cares of this life might become acts of 
worship, if she maintained in her heart that incessant prayer, 
which calms, or sanctifies all the feelings ; but this is per- 
haps, ideal. 

It would be very salutary for the young girl to endeavour 
to form a pupil, to whom she would communicate the reli- 
gious instruction she had received. It would perhaps be 
desirable that this pupil be found among her near relations; 
there are happy families where instruction is transmitted 
among brothers and sisters ; nothing better proves that the 
education has been excellent, that mutual affections, that 
habits of gentleness, and consideration for others, prevail 
among them. But the young teachers must be very supe- 
rior in age, and in knowledge, to their disciples, and must 
have previously inspired the latter with respect Otherwise, 
there will be on all sides a great loss of time, and occa- 
sional altercations exceedingly injurious to the character. 

Therefore, unless in particularly favourable circum- 
stances, the young girl would do better to take as a pupil, 
a poor child. This would be a charitable act, and a work 
which would not perhaps be accomplished without her aid. 
Even in supposing that this child receives at school. some 
religious instruction, there is often so much obscurity in the 
mode of teaching, the terms of the catechism which is used 
are so little understood, the part of sentiment is so ne- 
glected, that there remains an immense deal for the young 
instructress to do ; and even perhaps it may be necessary 
to begin anew. 

How sweet for this one to inspire in another the love of 
God, and to place within the reach of an uncultivated mind 
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the Gospel, ^ preached to the poor !" Is it not a method 
of inculcatiog more deeply into her own heart, the great 
Christian principles, and the consequences which flow from 
them? 

. What can be more interesting than that little course of 
religious morality, given by a soul as pure as possible, to 
one still more new ? And this teaching, regarded in ano- 
ther aspect, is also the best preparation for the probable 
career of a woman. 

The future mother is thus formed without exciting hopes 
lometimes not to be realized in the future, which we can- 
not control.* 

After the continuation of the religious education is 
secured, another sort of developement is also necessary, 
and of this the young girl is aware. She has long since 
been gratified with the idea, that when once her intellectual 
education had reached a certain point, she might yield to 
the peculiar turn of her mind in the choice of her occupa- 
tions ; but her reason should make her sensible that this 
period has not yet arrived. There is in her knowledge 
krge vacant spaces. The very year which has just elapsed, 
has caused an interruption in the acquisition of some kinds 
of knowledge. She must return with zeal to her studies, 
dissipate those clouds of ignorance which still obstruct her 
moral view, and connect more closely together the scat- 
tered thoughts which she has acquired. She must, in short, 
review her education — but how shall this be done ? 

Supposing that the young girl has no guide, perhaps those 
abridgments, of which we remarked the uselessness for the 
earlier age, might now be advantageously employed. Not, 
certainly, that she may acquire knowledge from them, but 
that she may thus discover what she is ignorant of. Every 

Kint of history, of geography, or of any other indispensa- 
) kind of knowledge, of which she does not find a clear 
idea in her mind, should then be studied in the books where 
these subjects are treated at length — for she would despise, 
we hope, knowledge caught flying from a dictionary. 
But is it possible, that, at the moment when intelligence 

♦ To show that the whole of society is interested in the progress of the art of 
teschingt among women, is the object of the work which M. Aim^Martin has 
dedicated to mothen. We would have forborne to treat the sabiect after him, 
if we had not thought it possible to proceed towards the same object by a dif- 
ferent road, not leM direct. 
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is full of life, when the first thorny paths of education have 
been passed, a father should not take pleasure in unfolding 
the mind of his daughter t Every man who has passed 
through the most ordinary course of study, possesses in- 
struction far superior to that of a child of sixteen. He has 
more understanding, more solidity ; he knows well what 
he knows, and words alone will not satisfy him. Were he 
to give simply ten minutes a day, to encourage his child, 
to recommend books, to examine her a little on what she 
has read in them, and to level the difficulties which she 
may find in comprehending them, it is impossible to con- 
ceive the activity that he would thus give to this young 
mind. It is so sweet, and so flattering, to find yourself the 
object of a father's care, to see that he thinks you worthy 
of interrupting his occupations, and feels that your intelli- 
gence is the daughter of his own, that the greatest efforts 
are naturally made to satisfy him ; and how interesting for 
the father himself to form this new tie — what a pleasure to 
find in his daughter, one with whom he can converse, to 
perceive a fund of thoughts, similar to his own, through 
developements ever new ! And what a resource for his 
old age, would be conversations, both tender and serious, 
on the subjects that have mutually interested them I 

Perhaps the harsh and anxious solicitude which fathers 
feel for the progress of their sons, renders them indiflferent 
to that of their daughters. The young man is the hope of 
their ambition ; he is the heir of their reputation, name, 
and fortune ; the passion for his success is often to them a 
torment. But the more they are anxious for him, the more 
easy they are with respect to their daughters. They think 
it just to amuse themselves with these, when they have so 
much uneasiness elsewhere. Thence they do not regard 
them seriously, they are mere playthings during infancy ; 
little arts, tricks, and sauciness, every thing is excused, eveiy 
thing laughed at Often they take pleasure in turning on, 
by a little pleasantry, the saddening effect of a maternal 
remonstrance, and the idea of forming a moral being does 
not occur to them. At a later period, when the graces of 
the earliest age have passed away, and the weariness of 
lessons has begun, they neglect them, they lament the trou- 
ble that is taken for them, despise incipient accomplish- 
jtneats, and rudiments of knowledge. To their eyes what is 
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important for a woman, but to conduct herself becomingly, 
and to be pretty and pleasing ? 

But when youth arrives with all its charms, they are 
again enchanted with their child, they glory in her. If she 
has beauty, talent, wit, or virtue, they well know how to 
convert it all into food for vanity. As to defects, they do 
not see them ; they are ignorant of them ; every thing in 
her is agreeable to them. No doubt they would bitterly 
feel the least imprudence before marriage; but later, and 
to all else, they shut their eyes. 

Is this being truly a father ? Is this feeling as they ought — 
that, in proportion to their power, they are responsible for 
a sacred deposit, for this life and for a future life ? And 
yet they love their daughters — they love them tenderly, 
dearly — perhaps more than those sons, who are the objects 
of such anxiety ; but they do not think of their souls. So 
true it is, that if a severe idea of duty does not sanctify the 
aUTections, the purest and the most lively of them (are there 
any more so than paternal love ?) will but too surely turn 
to the gratification of a shameful selfishness. 

I would here pomt out some acquirements which it might 
not occur to a young girl to desire, and which would, how- 
ever, be afterwards very useful. One is a knowledge of 
the technical language of affairs, or finance, the terms of 
which are often used in a signification different from that 
of ordinary s[)eech, from which results an apparently inex- 
tricable confusion to many women. For want of this 
knowledge, (easy to acquire,) they are ignorant of their 
own business, are at the mercy of speculators, and cannot 
aid their husbands or their children in their difficulties. 

Some general principles of domestic economy should 
also be added to the practice of its details, to which the 
young girl has been, in some degree, accustomed. Few 
things would be more useful than accurate ideas on the 
distribution of the family expenditure ; that is, the propor- 
tion that every branch — such as rent, wages, fuel, the table, 
and the dress — should bear to the whole, according to the 
income ; together with the sum that it would be prudent to 
reserve for accidents, or inevitable losses. She would thus 
learn to regard these details with reference to the whole, 
and would become more reasonable in many respects. 

Lastly, we would wish her to possess some elementary 
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knowledge of hygiene, which would be very useful to a 
mother, a mistress of a family, or a person interested in 
benefiting the poor. These advantages are so obvious, 
that it is unnecessary to state them. 

Such are the occupations, which, joined to the cultivatioD 
of accomplishments, and the continuation of all the studies 
which remain incomplete, should fill the period of adole- 
scence. Can it be doubted that thev would tend to give a 
high moral value to the young girl f Thev would add, to 
that involuntary tendency to good that all elevated souls 
experience, the intelligent purpose to advance in the right 
w^. 

But we must not dissemble — there will always be diffi- 
culties to conquer ; there are some in every path ; in the 
contradictory inclinations of the human heart, and in the 
excitable nature of woman. A firm will, always prepared 
for action, should govern the most generous instincts, or 
no really solid result can be expected. 

The most natural exercises of this will, we may ob- 
serve, will be those of the young girl who means to perfect 
her intellectual education. It is barely possible that she 
can yet accomplish any external business. Every thing 
shows that her true labour must be within. It is in vain to 
trv to make her a woman ; the entrance to serious and real 
life is still, in many respects, closed to her. Custom, the 
state of dependence in which she still lives, the little money 
at her disposal, shackle her in many respects; besides, 
there seems nothing left for her to do. Her mother, still in 
the vigour of life, is not prepared to resign the charge of 
the house. In all the decisions to be made, in the govern- 
ment of the other children, even in the works of charity, 
the daughter is a mere spectator; nowhere can she per- 
ceive that she is necessary. 

The sentiment of necessity, strongly and liberally con- 
ceived by a reasonable being, is the only thing that imparts 
interest to human action, and thence energy to the charac- 
ter: that sentiment clothes with equal dignity the most 
various occupations ; it often gives to the young girl who 
is compelled to fulfil duties which seem abject in their 
nature, a more elevated inward existence than her equal in 
age of the affluent class, who is occupied with trifles, or does 
nothing. It is not easy to assigu leally useful occupations 
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to young girls of this class, out of the domain of instruc- 
tion. An eldest daughter may sometimes eflfectually aid 
her mother ; but what is to be done with the younger 
sisters 1 A factitious life is sometimes contrived for them, 
a vain semblance of virtuous cares and false duties ; they 
are sent to nurse friends who are not ill, to comfort the 
afflicted who feel no sorrow ; they keep company with 
others, or others keep company with tnem continually; 
how much talking, gossiping, and idleness is the conse- 
quence ! They are weary whenever they are not talking, 
and at last solitude is not to be borne. This is often a sad 
misfortune for the whole of life. A mortal sadness may 
possess a young woman, who, having left a large and cheer- 
ful family, finds herself exiled to a country residence, 
alone, with a husband who is rarely at home. This is a 
common situation, and not exempt from danger. 

It should, we think, be the business of education to ac- 
custom a young girl to rely upon herself for hours together. 
In retirement the mind reposes, it learns to estimate its 
own progress. Study, and the practice of accomplishments 
present memselves as valuable resources for the mdividual, 
and not as a continuation of the tasks of childhood. An 
eternal talking, on the contrary, weakens the moral nature, 
and renders activity more difncult. 
. Certain defects may be more evident in particular coun- 
tries, but we believe that everywhere moral and intellectual 
education is much too soon supposed to have finished her 
work. Careless and idle habits seem often to take root in 
young girls, from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected. AH is not lost, however ; there arise in the course 
of human life, sentiments which rouse the sleeping soul, 
and in another region there are sources of life still more 
elevated. 

The spirit " bloweth where it listeth," and often rekindles 
dying embers. 
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knowledge of hygiene, which would be very useful to a 
mother, a mistress of a family, or a person interested in 
benefiting the poor. These advantages are so obviooa, 
that it is unnecessary to state them. 

Such are the occupations, which, joined to the cultivation 
of accomplishments, and the continuation of all the studies 
which remain incomplete, should fill the period of adole- 
scence. Can it be doubted that thev would tend to give a 
high moral value to the young girl f They would add, to 
that involuntary tendency to good that all elevated souls 
experience, the intelligent purpose to advance in the right 
wav. 

But we must not dissemble — there will always be difii- 
culties to conquer ; there are some in every path ; in the 
contradictory inclinations of the human heart, and in the 
excitable nature of woman. A firm will, alwavs prepared 
for action, should govern the most generous instincts, or 
no really solid result can be expected. 

The most natural exercises of this will, we may ob- 
serve, will be those of the young girl who means to perfect 
her intellectual education. It is barely possible that she 
can yet accomplish any external business. Every thing 
shows that her true labour must be within. It is in vain to 
to make her a woman; the entrance to serious and real 
still, in many respects, closed to her. Custom, the 
state of dependence in which she still lives, the little money 
at her disposal, shackle her in many respects ; besides, 
there seems nothing left for her to do. Her mother, still in 
the vigour of life, is not prepared to resign the charge of 
the house. In all the decisions to be made, in the govern- 
ment of the other children, even in the works of charity, 
the daughter is a mere spectator; nowhere can she per- 
ceive that she is necessary. 

The sentiment of necessity, strongly and liberally con- 
ceived by a reasonable being, is the only thing that imparts 
interest to human action, and thence energy to the charac- 
ter: that sentiment clothes with equal dignity the most 
various occupations ; it often gives to the young girl who 
is compelled to fulfil duties which seem abject in their 
nature, a more elevated inward existence than her equal in 
age of the afBuent class, who is occupied with trifles, or does 
nothing. It is not easy to assign really useful occupations 
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to young girls of this class, out of the domain of instruc- 
tion. An eldest daughter may sometimes effectually aid 
her mother; but what is to be done with the younger 
sisters ? A factitious life is sometimes contrived for them, 
a vain semblance of virtuous cares and false duties ; they 
are sent to nurse friends who are not ill, to comfort the 
afflicted who feel no sorrow ; they keep company with 
others, or others keep company with them continually; 
how much talking, gossiping, and idleness is the conse- 
quence ! They are weary whenever thev are not talking, 
and at last solitude is not to be borne. This is often a sad 
misfortune for the whole of life. A mortal sadness may 
possess a young woman, who, having left a large and cheer- 
ful family, finds herself exiled to a country residence, 
alone, with a husband who is rarely at home. This is a 
common situation, and not exempt from danger. 

It should, we think, be the business of education to ac- 
custom a young girl to rely upon herself for hours together. 
In retirement the mind reposes, it learns to estimate its 
own progress. Study, and the practice of accomplishments 
present memselves as valuable resources for the mdividual, 
and not as a continuation of the tasks of childhood. An 
eternal talking, on the contranr, weakens the moral nature, 
and renders activity more difficult. 

Certain defects may be more evident in particular coun- 
tries, but we believe that everywhere moral and intellectual 
education is much too soon supposed to have finished her 
work. Careless and idle habits seem often to take root in 
young girls, from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected. All is not lost, however ; there arise in the course 
of human life, sentiments which rouse the sleeping soul, 
and in another region there are sources of life still more 
elevated. 

The spirit " bloweth where it listeth," and often rekindles 
dying embers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUATION OF ADOLBSCBNCE^-fOOlAt. LIFB. 

When, after a period of absence or retirement, a mother 
introduces into a circle of friends and acquaintances, a 
daughter just grown up, the moment is not free from 
anxiety. She feels that every eye is turned towards her 
child. Benevolent looks, no doubt, they give, but very ob- 
servant ones, and in which she can plainly read the eflfect 
which every word and action produces. Then the pupil 
that she has formed appears to her in a new light ; defects 
in manner or in language now strike her forcibly, and she 
often accuses herself of previous negligence. 

If we consider the very different impression which 
young persons produce, according as their exterior is agree- 
able or otherwise, we cannot wonder at the solicitude of 
mothers on this subject. The most sensible people prize 
these advantages highly. Grace, good manners, are re- 
ceived as the indications of amiable dispositions, and a 
well-directed education. The error is that of supposing 
that the exterior may be formed by direct action upon 
itself, and that by guarding it carefully, the effects we de- 
sire may be produced. 

The world, it is. true, judges only of what it sees; yet 
with its passing impressions, there are often delicate per- 
ceptions as to the qualities of the heart, for which it is said 
to care so little. It does not analyze what it experiences, 
but its approbation, or its dislike, is connected with a 
certain confused notion of a moral state, of which it has a 
presentiment. 

After having welcomed, in the young girl, a lovely 
woman — the promise of an acquisition to society — if it 
finds in her nothing to approve, it is soon distanced by 
weariness or indifference. This is w^hat the mother too 
late perceives; the advantages which she regrets should 
have been long since prepared. It is in the midst of gentle 
and happy sentiments that grace is developed ; that power- 
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ful charm is the effect of a kind of inspiration. Example, 
when it acts by sympathy, will have some influence ; but 
tardy precepts, reproaches, and exhortations, are usually 
ineffectual, and sometimes produce in the young girl a 
disposition contrary to that which would lead to success. 
At the moment when all is uncertainty, when she neither 
knows herself, nor others, well enough to judge when to 
advance, or when to retreat, the self-love that maternal so- 
licitude constantly excites, is the worst possible guide ; it 
agitates or paralyses the mind of the novice, without ever 
giving any real aid. Let us observe that young person, so 
stiff and so precise, who seems to acquit herself with re- 
luctance of the duties of civility, and, (like the too sensi- 
tive one,) retreats the moment she is approached. Cer- 
tainly she has been made to fear too much the looks of 
mankind. And that other, more confident, wishing to at- 
tract attention, laughs without cause, makes herself appear 
lively, ingenuous, or affectionate, as occasion requires, and 
steals a side-glance to see if she is observed. The first 
does not please at all ; the second creates disgust by efforts 
which tend to falsehood. The self-love of both has been 
too much excited. 

On the other hand, the young girl free from vanity, re- 
mains in full and calm possession of her means of pleasing, 
whatever they may be. Simple good-will, a natural 
sympathy with the impressions of others, engage her to 
contribute to their pleasure, and she is never dull or out of 
countenance. A more serene life shelters her from the 
susceptibilities which disturb the bright days of adolescence. 
She will never be disconcerted at feing told that she is ill- 
dressed, or that there is some defect in her manner. Even 
if a more serious reproach were addressed to her, resents 
ment or ill humour would not be perceived in her reply. 
She would easily believe her own imperfections, and con- 
fess them, without supposing that her candour could do her 
injury ; no vexatious thoughts would absorb her attention ; 
her mind would be ever ready to enjoy a happy turn of ex- 
pression, or to seize an agreeable allusion, or to yield to her 
own playfulness, and communicate it to others. This young 
girl, we think, will always please a little, even without any 
extraordinary natural advantages; and if she happens to 
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possess these, the admiration she excites will be witnessed 
with complacency, as it will not make her proud. 

When a mother attends to the exterior, (and it must be 
attended to,) we cannot too strongly advise her not to 
impair her daughter's equality of temper. There is often 
a charm in youth that naturally wins the heart This 
charm rather belongs to the harmony of the faculties, than 
to their greatness, and it disappears entirely when the in- 
terior equilibrium is broken. Every young girl is like an 
instrument of which the least breath of air makes the 
cords vibrate — if out of tune, it is worthless. What could 
more efiectually disorganize the young girl than the fear of 
bein^ ridiculous? or of inspiring expectations that she does 
not feel able to realize ? What, also, can be more contra* 
dictory than excessive exactions as to the observation of a 
thousand arbitrary and frivolous precepts on the part of a 
mother, who heretofore seemed to attach importance only 
to the performance of positive duties? Pursued by the 
secret consciousness of her own inconsistency, she gives a 
feigned gentleness to her rebukes, under which lurks some 
bitterness. All these fluctuations and opposing impressions 
wound, and indispose the daughter to fulfil her wishes, and 
finish by agitating herself. Then what a chaos is the soul 
of a woman. 

But let us leave errors which although of frequent occur- 
rence are not inevitable, and return to subjects of a more 
general interest 

As the age advances questions more and more important 
present themselves ; the world invites the young person, in- 
deed claims her. The distant noise of festi vities, of new plea- 
sures, come and assail her. What shall the religious mother 
do 1 Shall she expose this delicate flower, till now so hap- 
pily preserved, to the breath of a corrupting world 1 This 
soul as yet free from vanity and frivolity, shall it be plunged 
into an atmosphere loaded with the most noxious vapours? 
Will then the exercises of piety, the studies, the domestic 
cares, preserve the same interest in her mind ? These are 
doubts which are often expressed ; a Christian mother ex- 
periences scruples, always respectable, and often very just. 
What shall we say to her? Unhappily, nothing very decisive; 
no general maxim, we think, can resolve these questions. 
DJflerent countries, societies, and situations, individual cha- 
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racter, in a word, circumstances nr)ay cause different de- 
cisions. Without doubt, no circumstance has any weight 
compared with the religious object of human life ; but if 
these particulars of our lot indicate the path that God has 
traced for us to follow here below, they also have their im- 
portance. There are positions in which a young girl has 
no need of worldly pleasures, where she may even forget 
their existence and enjoy others much more real Who can 
deny that this is a great blessing? And this happiness is much 
more easily obtained than is supposed ; there are many fa- 
milies where, the parents and children united, know how to 
prepare charming recreations. The more a mother desires 
to keep her daughters from the theatre of vanity, the mord 
she should, we think, from time to time, relieve the tenor 
of a happy but too uniform life by unaccustomed amuse- 
ments. 

It appears, then, that we demand amusements for ado- 
lescence. We do not think that the whole of life should 
be clothed with the same colour and offer the same charac- 
teristics. In human life, as in the symphony of a great com- 
poser, the various parts have their movement; there is in 
every one a march which must advance to the exact point; 
if any are too hurried or too slow, the effect of the combi- 
nation is destroyed, and the author's intention unfulfilled. It 
is so in the different ages, and perhaps, an habitual content- 
ment is the only sure sign that they fulfil their destination. 
If the movement were checked, if the sprout from the germ 
seem to languish, pleasure would then be a stimulus almost 
necessary. 

Pleasure must not be continual, but some pleasure is 
necessary ; and perhaps, in its different forms, it is so during 
life. 

Corporeal exercise alone produces it in infancy, moral 
and intellectual activity in mature life, and contemplation is 
often sufficient for old age; but adolescence has other wants; 
other tastes are developed in the young girl. 

Physical exercise taken as a regimen appears uninterest- 
ing or disagreeable; intellectual efforts too much prolong- 
ed produce numbness or fatigue. Nothing of all this will 
restore elasticity ; what she wants is the united motion of 
soul and body ; it is important that these two parts of her 
nature should act together in sweet accordance, and find 
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expression in the motions where grace and dignity are com- 
bined. 

The nearer she is to womanhood, the more will pleasure 
be desirable. 

It is then exceedingly to be lamented that the arts, those 
sources of pleasure so well adapted to the double movement 
necessary to adolescence, draw after them in our day so 
much vanity, luxury, and frivolity. 

However, so long as the gaiety of the young girl is pre- 
served there is nothing to fear ; but if the tender flower is 
seen to droop, if its bright colours fade, if we can suspect 
that the distant sound of pleasure makes her own quiet life 
seem melancholy and monotonous, the question is again 
presented, what shall the religious mother do ? First, let us 
ifully acknowledge her rights ; whatever she thinks wrong 
she has a just title to forbid. Responsible to God, to her 
husband, and her conscience, she is so to these alone ; her 
reasons she is not obliged to divulge ; why should she be 
required to pronounce an anathema* against this or that 
amusement, and so throw censure upon so many women! 
It is enough that she disapproves these pleasures, either in 
general or in her particular position. 

" I refuse for you worldly pleasures," will she then say to 
her daughter, '^and 1 doubt not some mothers may think me 
austere; but why should they accuse me when I refrain from 
blaming them 1 Their motives are good to their eyes, I pre- 
sume. As to me, nothing would excuse me. I think these 
amusements bad for your soul; and if God has entrusted 
me with the care of your youth, it is that I may keep you 
from evil." What daughter would not respect these scruples, 
and honour more than ever, the mother who thus feels and 
expresses them ? 

Here the duty of the young girl is so plain that she can* 
not avoid it even in her heart ; but if more be exacted from 
her, if it be expected that her will, left free, should rectify 
this decree, it would be strange if some discontent did not 
mingle with her submission. 

A mother would have her daughter disapprove worldly 

* This ezpremon is from Mrs. More, in a novel called " Coelebi," where thif 
distinguished woman delineates with much discernment the picture of a model 
family ; she makes the father say, it would be difficult to find a religious &mily in 
which BO few anathemas have been launched againat suo^i or luch amuaementB. 
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amusements, and renounce them of her own accord ; but 
is this possible 1 Unless, indeed, she be made acquainted 
v^ith dangers of which the idea would impair her innocence. 

She does not wish to displease her mother, and that is all; 
she does not really renounce a world that is unknown to 
her ; it might be soon depicted to her in such a way as to 
persuade her she had judged it blindly. You ask for a dis- 
taste which does not belong to her age, and which is the 
portion of a faithful soul near the end of its earthly career, 
which the young girl has just begun. 

Let us content ourselves with her obedience, which should 
be yielded with a good grace and without a murmur. 

At the age of which we speak, there is surely no fear of in- 
correct conduct in the class of which we speak; so the essen- 
tial point is the state of the imagination. In what is called 
the world, it is the effects of the imagination that are above 
all to be dreaded. What is the world for a young girl 1 It 
is not a formal assembly of two hundred people, where she 
is wearied ; neither is it a ball, where she would sometimes 
remain neglected on a bench, and sometimes discover that 
she dances ill. The world for her would be nowhere, if 
she were ugly ; if she be pretty, it is every where ; in her 
walks, even at church, the moment she feels a secret joy at 
encountering eyes that admire her, there is the world. 
Whatever seduces or intoxicates, whatever leads the 
thoughts away from the love of God and of duty, that is 
the world. It may exist in the fancy more delightful and 
more enchanting than in real life ; it is there without its 
thorns, without the wounds it constantly infUcts upon self- 
love, without any thing to destroy the illusions it produces. 
We are undeceived only by experience. It is necessary to 
examine all things with the effect they really produce on 
ourselves, to know that they promise what they do not fulfil. 

If it be true, that we should above all watch over the 
state of the imagination, the mother who has decided to 
take her daughter into the world, would do well, we think, 
to keep her as calm as possible. Let her arm her before- 
hand against the temptations of vanity ; we approve it But 
to let her foresee emotions of a different nature, is going 
to meet a danger which we wish to avoid ; it is creating a 
sort of expectation which sometimes leads to the experience 
of them, or gives a vague desire for it We know not what 
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need of lively impressions, what curiosity about human life; 
ferments in young heads who do not suspect that such 
thoughts are wrong. The agitations, the storms of life, are 
to them objects of great interest 

Listen to that young girl who joins a party of her young 
friends, proud of having to relate a fine story of some flat- 
tering, almost tender, expressions that she has so properly 
repulsed. What emotions amon^ the companions! with 
what eagerness they cluster round her ! what questions I — 
she is the heroine of the day ; and each envies her in secret 
Great simplicity of heart, eyes too pure to see evil, is what 
we desire for adolescence ; and not a foresight too readily 
alarmed. Follow, guard, your daughter in the world ; but 
having told her that a woman who respects herself, is re- 
spected — ^that the most thoughtless young men are re- 
strained by a deportment, correct, reserved, yet serene; 
that if they behave unbecomingly, she is probably the cause 
of the error, by having shown herself too much flattered or 
disturbed by some insignificant compliment ; attach a sort 
of shame to the trial, and not a glory, to getting well 
through it 

Again, the access to society might be opened to the 
young girl only as an experiment If the taste for dissipa- 
tion declares itself, if the idea of amusement is seen to ab- 
sorb the whole activity, the object for which it was granted 
has failed, and the mother should resume her rights. " Your 
mind is no longer capable of application," would she then 
say to her daughter, " your studies languish. Exercises 
still more essential seem to have lost their interest My 
child, you are no longer what you were — we must try to 
recover what you have lost, and to gain still more ; I have 
led you too soon into the world — we will wait till your moral 
strength has grown, and then we shall see." 

This temporary interdiction would not much alarm the 
young girl ; and if the possibility of it had been previously 
announced, it would no doubt have been avoided. Her 
strong inclinations would have been mastered, her instruc- 
tion before and after the days of pleasure, would not have 
been neglected. It would have been an excellent exercise 
of moderation. But when will mothers exercise a little 
firmness ? 

Social life, however slight the share we may take in it. 
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requires attention to dress, a sort of care which is usually 
very interesting to most young girls. The principle for the 
toilette, as for the amusements, is to let it occupy the least 
possible space in the thoughts, and to anticipate with this 
view all strong feelings. 

The repugnance to be ill dressed is so invincible in a 
woman, that the mother should avoid any unnecessary col- 
lision with such an instinct — it is allied to the fear of ridi- 
cule, which is itself connected with modesty. Set, then, 
some value on your daughter's being well dressed, and when 
the fashion is neither unsuitable nor extravagant, let her 
follow it. The more she finds herself dressed like every 
body else, the more she will forget her adornment 

To direct her in this respect, a young girl should learn 
that dress is a language ; it has a hidden sense, and an- 
nounces the idea that each person means to give of herself. 
Thus a simple and modest person will not choose a dashing 
costume when she walks abroad. Brilliant colours, and 
fantastic forms, will not be her choice ; she will have a re- 
pugnance to all means of making herself remarkable — and 
what scrupulous respect she will pay to decency ! 

The desire of being dressed like others, it is said, leads 
to excess. Yes, if we imitate the vain, or those who are 
richer than ourselves. When the habits of dress in a society 
are such, that the fortune of the family is unequal to them, 
a mother should abstain from taking her daughter into it; 
that society would probably be unsuitable in other respects, 
and if, in order to economize, the young girl proposes to 
make with her own hands articles of dress otherwise too 
expensive, let the mother beware how she consents. It 
would be time worse than lost — the world and its hopes 
would be fermenting during whole days in the young head. 

Pleasing as the works of a woman are, when, being de- 
voted to friendship or charity, you can suppose her soul has 
been filled with sweet afifections during the occupation, 
they are proportionably painful to the eyes of sensible 
people, when they show the time and effort employed to 
satisfy vanity or extravagance. 

But the most important point is to preserve the young 
girl from the disposition to envy advantages which she has 
not. The long excitement of self-love in childhood but too 
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often bears this fruit in adolescence — fruits bitter for the 
whole life. 

Envy is a scourge that its victims suffer in silence, and 
the heartfelt pains to which it adds itself, have in them- 
selves no sting so poignant. 

Affections have an object out of self, of which the image 
grows faint, or is effaced by time ; but envy is an internal 
evil, a gnawing worm, which, ravenous for food, devours 
one by one the virtues as well as the enjoyments. 

Can it be that mothers themselves, and perhaps pre- 
cisely those who are most occupied by education, also ex- 
perience jealousy on account of their daughters 7 Ah 1 let 
them at least take care not to communicate such a senti- 
ment. 

A soul serene and benevolent is accessible to a thousand 
pleasures — all is amusement in the view of the world around 
it, if a wretched return upon self do not narrow the mind. 
The fashion, with its ever new inventions, the continual 
change in the form of clothes, furniture, gardens, buildings, 
all that supports thousands of labourers, or effervesces in 
the minds of artists — in short, all the amusing movement of 
an advanced state of civilization, is rarely judged with 
severity by the individual free from selfishness, who can see 
without jealousy various objects, of which the possession is 
denied. 

When in the presence of your daughter, one like herself 
attracts all eyes by the display of an accomplishment, great 
beauty, or an elegant dress, beware how you give your 
child the base consolations of envy. Do not tell her, " one is 
not the happier for shining thus; all that care, all that 
money might have been better employed !" reserve for ano- 
ther moment your moral ; it may all be very true, but the 
occasion for saying it is very bad. Why insinuate that 
you pity her for being in obscurity, that you suffer for her, 
from the success of another? That is both humiliating and 
perverting her. Does not such meanness lead us to con- 
sider the young person happy whose situation is apart from 
contagion, and whose days flow on in peace, undisturbed 
by the delusions of the world ? She is indeed happy, espe- 
cially if her choice has made it so, if a deep feeling of 
piety has overcome other inclinations. It is to her, above 
ail, that we must look for the ideal of adolescence, igno- 
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ranee of evil, the only innocence possible in this world, the 
most constant zeal in the performance of her duties, the heart 
fall of holy family affections. Can we help awarding her a 
high esteem ? No doubt the mother who is sincerely con- 
vinced that experience of life acquired with prudence, is 
destined to produce happy results, has sufficient reasons for 
taking her daughter into the world, but let her teach her to 
comprehend, and to honour, those who live in a different 
region. Let the young person regard with respect those 
who have siven up all ^r God, and have made the advance- 
ment of religion the great business of their lives. These 
have, no doubt, their defects, perhaps their illusions, their 
peculiar trials, to fear — but what a sublime vocation ! what 
an aim do they not present to the eyes of society at large! 
and what admirable examples we owe to many among 
them I Who knows whether the young girl may not one 
day receive from them the support, the pity, and the con- 
solation which the world will refuse? And if she were 
already to look forward to such a separation from worldly 
pleasures, which does not belong to her age, it would be a 
proof of great elevation in her sentiments. 

It is not so with the young girl with correct manners, 
who thinks herself exactly at the right point. Because there 
are some more dissipated than herself, less assiduous at 
public worship, because she has observed, thdt in the world 
the middle line in religion is most approved, she censures 
whatever passes Aer as the standard in either direction. Never- 
theless her disapprobation is strongest towards those who 
are distinguishea for their piety. These seem to arrogate 
a superiority which is intolerable to her. That same dis- 
position to envy which undervalues or reviles superior ac- 
complishments, bears also upon excellence in the Christian 
virtues, and .thence arises the pride of mediocrity, of all 
pride the most senseless and incurable. 

To avoid excitement, to observe moderation and due 
proportion in the manifestation of the best sentiments, are, 
no doubt, good rules for women ; but to be lukewarm in 
the bottom of the heart, to love moderately God and our. 
neighbour, is surely a paltry merit. 

rersons of this stamp are limited in every direction, pro- 
gress is impossible, and their minds are far more narrow 

12 
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than those of the austere Christians, yivho have a spring 
within, which is to these unknown. 

How many dangers ! since there are some even in pru- 
dence ; however, let us not be discouraged, the resources 
found in a sincere sentiment of piety, and an enlightCDed 
understanding, are immense. The mother who has inces- 
santly implored the aid and blessing of Grod, though she 
may have committed many faults in that education of ado- 
lescence, where so many delicate questions arise, may 
firmly hope for the final success of her care. We say the 
same to tne young girl ; do not be alarmed at the difficul- 
ties which strew your path ; come always back to prayer; 
always to the sacred books ; always to your Saviour : and 
when the return of Christian solemnities engages you to 
include in your examination a considerable portion of the 
year, first turn your attention to the state of your soul ; see 
if you have advanced or declined in piety. If your prayers 
have been spiritless ; if your worship has degenerated into 
empty form ; seek to recall your thoughts, your recent con- 
duct, and you will discover the secret cause of your dis- 
tance from God. But if you are so happy as to perceive 
that your zeal, far from being relaxed, has been enlivened, 
thank God, and your mother ; keep yourself from pride, 
and persevere in your efforts. In the smiling season of 
adolescence, all appears for you auspicious. The sky is 
clear, the wind favourable ; but you have not yet left the 
hiu-bour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB FIB8T PERIOD OP TOUTH. 

THfiRB is no retreating at the age of eighteen ; here is 
womanhood ; here she comes in all her glory ; with all her 
charms; with her noble and reserved demeanour; emblem 
of - a being who feels responsible for herself, and knows 
that her actions have a new importance. Who can con- 
template, without emotion, this new-blown flower of life t 
this (at least external) completion of the work of God, to 
which he gave the name of woman ? And the idea of the 
short duration of all things is inseparable from the contem- 
plation ; we feel that compassion may, ere long, be con- 
nected with the object of this involuntary enchantment. 
And thence arises a deep interest of mingled joy and sad- 
ness, to which we cannot give a name. 

Let us, however, confess that this impression is in full 
force only when womanhood is accompanied by beauty, 
or, at least, by a fascinating grace ; — these gifts are so ne- 
cessary to the impression made by a young woman, that if 
nature has denied them, our imagination is not excited. 
How often does the age of eighteen pass unnoticed before 
a careless world ! It is not so in families, especially for 
the mother. At this age, (so impatiently expected,) the illu- 
sions of maternal tenderness and self-love, combined, cause 
very small fractions to produce the effect of perfect beauty. 
The mother would fain blind herself; her hopes take re- 
fuge in the idea of a certain charm of the* — I know not 
what — which always pleases. However this may be, 
her work is done, her only care now is to display it to 
advantage, to place it in the most favourable light. All the 
ambition or frivolity that remains within her is revived at 
the idea of the success of her beloved daughters. These 
are wonderfully ready to comprehend these sentiments ; thev 
too wish to be admired, to be preferred, and to be amusea. 

* Je ii# aii qnoi. 
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All congratulate themselves on having arrived at the summit 
of life — of which they have so painfully climbed the ascent 
Are not such thoughts natural when every thing around 
them, the whole of society, preaches the same lesson 1 Must 
they not enjoy the best days of life ? Is not the education 
finished 1 Are they not equal in instruction to the majority 
of women 1 What indispensable or pressing duties have 
they to fulfil ? Even their parents so little reauire their aid, 
that it is their wish to see them married. What better can 
they do than to hasten the accomplishment of that wish, by 
showing themselves in a becoming and graceful manner, 
wherever they may meet the future husband, and at the same 
time enjoying their share of the delightful entertainments of 
which they will be the principal ornaments ? In our opinion 
this mode of considering the subject is false and bad ; and 
yet we ourselves wish that this age should have amusements 
suited to its peculiar disposition. Unless, then, a high degree 
of piety has induced a young woman to renounce the world 
for ever, we much prefer that the first impression of frivolous 
pleasures, should be produced before marriage. Why should 
we reserve for a period when the most important duties 
commence, an intoxication the more to be feared, as the 
mother will not be there to moderate it ? Why leave all the 
attraction of novelty to the festivities that attend a wedding, 
and so weaken the impression of the sacred nature of the 
connexion ? 

We cannot approve the custom of some countries, where 
an excessive restraint is imposed upon young women. Does 
not the enjoining of absolute silence deprive them of all 
means of knowing the husband they are one day to accept 
or to choose? The perceptions gained in the conversations in 
the world, are indeed slight, but they are precious to the 
youn^ girl. How much truth may the inflexions of a voice 
revesu 1 What careless words may betray this or that im- 
pression, or sometimes the entire absence of impressions I 
Can we believe that the aid which such observations may 
give to so important a decision, should be refused ? Such 
are the reasons, in our opinion strong, which lead us to 
desire some amusements and a certain degree of liberty for 
young women before marriage. But we are very far from 
sharing the view which is often taken of this subject. What 
a profanation of human destiny is the dangerous opinion 
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that there is an age where the true vocation of women is 
the search of pleasure and frivolous success ! To admit 
that at the moment when beauty has arrived at its highest 
point, a being called by her Creator to an incessant develope- 
ment, may exempt herself from labouring for her own im- 
provement, is to abjure all sentiment of religion, and even 
all sentiment of respect for the dignity of the soul. 

Can we wonder too much that serious men should think 
so — men who expect that women will afterwards fulfil im- 
portant duties? They may indeed expect this. But is it 
possible, and will their previous habits of mind permit it? 

The time between adolescence and marriage appears to 
be the only time which we can hope will produce a general 
developement in the powers of women. Sooner, they have 
not reached the level of the persons said to be well edu- 
cated ; a level far below the reach of their faculties. Later, 
the imperious duties of the state of a wife and mother take 

Possession of them ; and if they have not previously taken to 
eart their own improvement, you will never see them take 
advantage of the moments which remain free between those 
duties. It is only when the common education has com- 
pleted her task, that a woman can take a higher aim, follow 
the line pointed out by her peculiar talents or tastes, and 
the character of her moral sentiments. 

Even in giving large room to the useful and active part 
which may be performed in real life by an unmarried 
woman of eighteen, in how many respects is her power 
limited, how many unoccupied hours will remain! And there 
is more, much more, to be considered ; those hours are not 
exempt from danger, if she does not devote them to the 
developement of her most elevated faculties. 

Our concern is not here a vague idea of the general im- 
provement of the sex — it relates to the immediate interest of 
every woman taken separately. It is important to antici- 
pate in all of them a real evil which threatens the entrance 
to this period of life, an evil which may soon after take a 
rapid growth. 

We do not here suppose that the conduct is exposed to 
any risk ; but if we are interested in the state of the soul, 
how many well founded anxieties may be conceived ! See 
that young girl with correct deportment and reserved air ; 
all appears there to indicate a state of calmness, but give 
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her the least trial, risk the slightest pleasantry to make her 
leave the circle of ordinary conversation, at once you per- 
ceive that she is confused, her colour changes, a slight tremor 
discovers a too excitable organization; we feel that this 
lovely construction requires support. Different symptoms 
may indicate opposite dispositions, but almost always we 
may recognise a dreaming ideal existence, a silent preoc- 
cupation of chimeras, either brilliant or sentimental. There 
are often illusions to be dissipated, and then the world, soli- 
tude, intimate conversations, all that charms hours of idle- 
ness, have their danger. It is important to recall spirits that 
are wandering in wrong paths, to address ourselves to the 
reason, to the calm power of intelligence. The peaceful 
activity of thought should replace the activity of a deceitful 
fancy, that spciety directs from bad to worse. 

In order to judge of the dangers to which early woman- 
hood is exposed, let us turn to those whom the world most 
admires. Who are those that the general attention points 
out to ust The most beautiful. We must indeed bow to such 
brilliant advantages. Often, we confess, the dignity of the 
soul is indicated by this radiant and imposing aspect; but 
how much pride may be found here ! — ^pride, that first and 
pitiless enemy of the race, the principle, of all others, most 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity. It does not display 
itself at first, violent and dreadful as it is. At first the beauty 
is content to be admired — soon she must be more so than al 
others; all must be carried with a high hand: in short, she 
must conquer. 

How much care to set off a beauty already celebrated; 
how much neglect of the most precious gif\s of the soul ; 
how much rivalry, how much bad feeling — perhaps hatred! 
And is it supposed that pride is in other respects a safe- 
guard ? Fatal error — immense error ! On the contrary, it 
invites, it braves danger, it gives a powerful lever to who- 
ever wishes to tempt, it paralyses the sentiment which would 
cause a return to the only resource. Need we say morel 
Other young persons may attract our attentions by a still 
more seducing gift. Much has been said of the danger of 
great beauty; but has the power of grace been noticed suffi- 
ciently ? There is, however, a charm here often deceitful, 
and much to be dreaded, both for her who possesses, and 
those who experience its power. Shall we thence derive a 
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bad omen for the young woman? Surely not, — this gift 
should not be a snare for her. It was bestowed with a 
benevolent object It is the natural defence of a feeble sex. 
Deprived of this precious advantage, women would be 
more oppressed, and less pitied. How often has the violence, 
the brutal harshness of man, melted before the touching 
grace of his companion ! 

There is, in every heart, a presentiment that grace pro- 
ceeds from a state of internal harmony, from a disposition 
favourable to happiness, and made to diffuse it. 

However, we will venture to say, that in order that the 
use of this power may remain irreproachable, there must be 
either the simplicity of a child, or a high degree of morality. 
As soon as a woman perceives that she has personal influ- 
ence, that is, that her words and actions are approved on 
account of the attraction she inspires, and are not coolly 
judged, — there exists for her much danger. What a con- 
tinual temptation is the power of palliating any thing, of 
giving an agreeable turn to what is wrong, of rendering 
defects so interesting, that we are the better liked for hav- 
ing them ! And this is the power which this fascination 
bestows; — the pleasure of captivating by this magic is so 
great, that we fear to correct the defects which we find to 
be means of pleasing, — and to the empire we exercise over 
others, we are ourselves subjected. 

The charm acts within. A subtle and corrupting poison 
distils through our whole being, dissolves the very substance 
of the character, penetrates to the very sanctuary of secret 
devotion. We charm ourselves — we seek to charm our 
Maker; an eloquent pleading takes the place of prayer. 
And this state of illusion and flattering reveries, withdraws 
us from the judgment of a just and severe conscience. 

I abstain from carrying these reflections to the most re- 
mote consequences. Yet who does not see where this may 
lead ? When once the young woman has discovered the 

Eower she possesses, every other advantage disappears to 
er eyes; and when she meets with it elsewhere, experiences 
herself, and causes another to experience the effect of this 
magic power, there results such an attraction, a sympathy 
80 irresistible, that every thing gives way to this enchant- 
Unent, and reason loses her hold. 

Beauty and grace — these seductive advantages are in 
various proportions the endowmeul oi a uv\AN\V\x&i^^^wsR>% 
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persons. The value attached to them, and the extreme in- 
dulgence which is the consequence, are often misfortUDes. 
If they believe themselves possessed of such attraction, tbey 
exaggerate the degree, and thence arise excessive preten- 
sions, soon followed by sad disappointments. 

If, on the contrary, they suppose themselves destitute of 
them, a frightful discouragement, a profound melancholy 
takes possession of them ; and the exalted idea of the hap- 

Einess of pleasing, of which they suppose themselves de- 
arred, exposes them to other dangers. So true is it, that 
the most devoted watchfulness still leaves room for the most 
anxious solicitude for this most favoured age. 

A defect not universal but very common at this age, is 
that of being extremely occupied with self. The attention 
which the young woman now attracts, the continual solici-' 
tude and tender prepossession of her mother and family, 
the fear or the desire of being remarked, her scruples, her 
hopes, her little internal conflicts, all tend to bring her back 
to self; each passing occurrence is magnified to her eyes; 
the impressions she receives have a force that excite her, 
the part 5^6 has played is repeated in her memory^ and all 
this gives an air of importance to thoughts that relate to 
herself. 

If she is susceptible of a generous ardour, of a virtuous 
enthusiasm, of devoted actions, her disinterestedness is how- 
ever incomplete; she thinks it noble to disregard self, — and 
the account she gives herself of her sacrifices pleases her; 
and it is not without pride that she thinks of her deep feel- 
ings or strong affections. 

This state is, indeed, too natural to admit of reproach to 
the young girl. The ardent character of her age, together 
with the restraints that education has imposed, is sufficient 
to explain it. Notwithstanding her apparent composure, 
her inward life is very animated ; the strength of her im- 
pressions obliges her to watch over herself, and as what 
comes from others excites her imagination, she is apt to 
exaggerate to herself the efifect which she produces upon 
them. Sometimes the regret of having pronounced some 
word which may have given of her a false opinion disturbs 
her repose ; sometimes the hope of approbation overpowers 
her with delight. What has been recommended to her, 
what she remarks, what $he experiences, what she desires. 
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occupy her thoughts; there is no vacant place in her mind, 
and- there is too much within to engross her attention to 
leave her time to think of others. 

Would it terminate this selfish effervescetice to hasten the 
period of a solemn engagement ] Would the prospect of 
marriage, the presence of the being to whom she is to de- 
vote her life, banish this crowd of puerile thoughts? We 
cannot hope that it would; society has taken care that mar- 
riage shall also have its frivolous aspect. The glory of a 
manifest success, the effect that the news of this event will 
produce, and the brilliant forerunners of a wedding, are 
more than enough to agitate a mind already excited. This 
state may be prolonged, and experience has sufficiently 
shown that marriage is not an infallible receipt to produce 
maturity; a thousand causes conspire to promote this state 
of fancied exaltation at the entrance of womanhood. That 
disposition, deeply concealed, is not even remarked by the 
young girl, but it exists. The flame which sometimes causes 
such ravages in the life of young men, is exhaled in the smoke 
of imagination in that of women. 

It is important, then, to calm all ; the knowledge of human 
affairs prudently acquired, the occasional use of innocent 
amusements joined to the various disappointments that fol- 
low in the trAin of experience, will insensibly dissipate many 
vain fancies and hopes. But the most direct refreshment 
for the head and heart, is the vigorous and sustained exer- 
cise of attention. 

This brings us back to our former advice; the calming 
power of strong application is too well known to allow us 
to hesitate in recommending severe and difficult studies to 
that age which is most under the control of imagination. 

Even religious instruction, the instruction which has 
hitherto been addressed to the heart, we would now ad- 
dress to the understanding. With this view, the young per- 
son should give a deeper attention to the studies connected 
with that of the Bible, which she had previously begun. 
The rational examination of successive revelations would 
soon lead her to the doctrines of the gospel, of which they 
were the expression. Not that we think of submitting to 
human argumentation, truths out of the reach of reason ; 
but taking faith as a guide, the understanding may acknow- 
ledge the close connexion of these truths. 
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To seize the unity of biblical instruction, to see at once 
dogmas in facts, and morals in the dogmas, to comprehend 
the perfect accordance of the whole with the wants of hu- 
man nature, is to rise to the height of true Christian phi- 
losophy. 

This would, indeed, be expecting too much from the young 
girl ; but when she has seen the accomplishment of one uni^ 
form design in the whole Bible, she will look upon Christi- 
anity as a whole ; she will adopt, and love this whole ; it 
will seem her inheritance; she will feel that if a single 
truth were detached from this great combination, its effect 
would be impaired,— rand then the renewing of the heart, the 
object and the work of the Christian revelation, would not 
be accomplished. Thus, while avoiding useless discussions, 
she would be as the apostle directs, *' ready always to give 
an answer to every one that asketh her a reason of the hope 
that is in her, with meekness and fear.'* (1 Peter iii. 15.) 

Morality, which we have heretofore considered as an 
object of religious worship and of sentiment, we think 
should, at the entrance into active life, be also regarded in 
its rational aspect ; that is, its social and individual utility. 
Assuredly, we hope that in practice, the young girl will not 
be dependent upon these considerations ; the happy instincts, 
the innate good sense of women, above all, the idea of the 
will of God, will be her all-sufficient guides. How many 
there are who are both animated and preserved by these 
noble impulses! But, alas! there are also many who are led 
astray by vain sophistry, who aspire to political emancipa- 
tion, to equality in marriage, some even to the abolition of 
this tie I ! How many are calling down by their desires, 
(without knowing it, perhaps,) the ruin of the sacred tem- 
ple which shelters and protects them I Some fancy that they 
reason, and they reason ill; others, seduced by illusions of 
glory, of power, by hopes which brilliant but perfidious 
talents have conjured up, walk with a high head to their 
destruction. 

It would be well, if possible, to compel understandings 
not sufficiently exercised, to follow out to their disastrous 
consequences, the principles in which they fancy they per- 
ceive so much grandeur. 

I would, on these subjects, again have recourse to the 
voice of a father ; I would have the deep and weli-founded 
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convictions of a venerated man, produce upon the young 
girl a particular kind of impression. A mother, too in- 
dignant at such thoughts, cannot dwell upon them ; her own 
susceptibility, and that of her daughter with her, will not 
permit ihem coolly to discuss such subjects. But a father 
has a right to speak ; he may show that the obedience of 
the woman in marriage, is as necessary as that tie itself to 
the existence of civilized society; and he will confound the 
vain sophistry which finds but too many auxiliaries in the 
pride and frivolity of woman. 

We might here again propose moral studies, very interest- 
ing ; but we must not forget, that in early womanhood, the 
most essential point is to calm the effervescence of the mo- 
ment, to break the habitual course of thought, to cut short 
the dreams which beset the imagination. The best mode 
of doing this, we think, would be to propose to the young 
girl the objects of study most foreign to her personal con- 
cerns. 

Political or moral questions, if she has heard them dis- 
cussed in society, may awaken recollections with a train of 
images and impressions that attend them. If we desire to 
banish thoughts of persons, it is with inanimate nature that 
we must occupy ourselves. The utility of exact and na- 
tural science is great in this point of view. However, there 
is a happy taste for harmony and for beauty, which through 
mists of illusion rules in youth ; and this taste must be satis- 
fied, — pure, divested of human emotions, and brought back 
to its most elevated principles. What can be more salu- 
tary than the magnificent study of astronomy f What 
more grand, more poetical, more suited to exercise the 
powers of the intelligence ? This majestic science has dis- 
played the whole scope of the human mind, in its boldest 
flights, and its most rigorous exactness ; and yet we there 
see that this same mind is forced to acknowledge its own 
limits, and to prostrate itself before the splendid and mys- 
terious work of the Most High. 

Even if we could attain only the borders of the science, 
— €ven when we can only follow with our eyes the silent 
march of time in the heavenly revolutions ; what a serenity 
seems to settle upon us from above, when we contemplate 
the starry vault 1 What solemn language is that of the 
planets, who, in tracing slowly their path in the firmament, 
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mark the course of our life, speak to us of ages that have 
flown, and of the eternity that awaits us ! In all the suc- 
ceeding course of a life, often disturbed— in the midst of the 
solicitudes, anxieties, and cares, which agitate the heart of 
woman, — she may here find calmness and grandeur, and 
free herself occasionally from her minute temporary tram- 
mels. 

Another study, which may be considered only an amuse* 
ment, would suit this period well, especially when exercise 
in the open air is indispensable to health, and solitary walks 
are too favourable to reverie, — botany may offer a sweet 
and delightful occupation. But I refrain, — there remains a 
space to be filled. Among the intellectual exercises and 
pleasures, of which the idea is naturally offered to the young 
woman, we have not yet included literature. This subject, 
which is connected with their deepest interests^ requires a 
separate place. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE 8AKB PSBIOD — BOM ANTIC DISPOSITIOlfS. 

If we have lately treated imagination as an enemy, it is 
because we think that in early womanhood, she is often 
seen to take a wrong direction. ' In constantly reviving im- 
pressions, already too keen, she has a tendency to augment 
the predominant defect of young women — a great preoccu- 
pation about self. But if imagination were to take a spring, 
more free and independent of personal interests, its power 
would have a contrary effect. Then indeed we should de- 
light to see it assemble all that nature, the arts, and human 
thought, may present to the mind as agreeable recreations 
When turned within, it is fatally injurious — directed to the 
external universe, it diffuses innumerable blessings. 

Severe studies arrest every moment the current of habi- 
tual thoughts which are not governed by the will, and have 
thus the immense advantage of giving reflection time to 
act ; but this current may have been suspended rather than 
changed, and as imagination cannot be stifled, it seems 
that if JDnoceiKily exercised, we might owe to it salutary 
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means of diverting this current in the absence of all effort 
of the will. 

To it belongs the task to determine the literary tastes. 
And must we not desire that women should have such 
tastes? Amusements so peaceful, so sedentary, so private 
— do not they seem made on purpose for women 1 Powerful 
means of consolation in distress, of continual developement 
for their minds, should not these noble recreations be placed 
within their reach? Yes, surely, if they bfc judiciously 
selected. 

The literature of several countries is rich in interesting 
works, capable of imparting to imagination an impulse ex- 
empt from danger. I speak here only of amusement, and 
immediately the idea of agreeable fictions presents itself. 
But what need is there of fiction ? Where is the mind so 
perverted, as to think that truth, that a slight degree of in- 
struction, imbibed without fatigue, can diminish pleasure ? 
On the contrary, in this case reflection augments it, and re- 
collection dwells on it with a pure satisfaction. 

Thus, history animated by dramatic interest, as it is 
found in many works of genius, memoirs, and original let- 
ters in various ages, even in our own, oflTer abundant nou- 
rishment to an innocent curiosity. Excellent selections may 
be made, too, among voyages and travels. What shall we 
say besides of the letters, the narratives, and biographies, 
of persons who have consecrated their lives to religion ? 
This is not the place to discuss them, but there is nothing 
in the world so interesting. In the midst of such riches, 
with the means of beguiling more idle hours than any life 
of a reasonable being can contain, are young women con- 
tent ? I fear not ; I fear that very often they have acquired 
a taste for more dangerous reading. Their own interests 
are not discussed in the books where facts are related ; 
their personal concerns do not constitute the entertainment. 
The sentiments and the thoughts which possess them at the 
age of eighteen find in them no place. But why at this age 
are they pre-occupied with one single kind of thought or 
sentiment? Why have the books which speak of them 
(novels) the sole right to enchant so many young girls ? It 
is because in reading them they experience unknown emo- 
tions, and abandon themselves to the gentle and pleasing, 
yet fatal agitation, which prepares the way for passion. 
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The germ of the sentiments most dreaded for women, no 
doubt exists naturally in the heart; but often it might sleep, 
through life, if not aroused by the factitious excitations 
the reading by which it is fostered 

A young girl might of herself comprehend the happinen 
which arises from a tender attachment ; the hope of one day 
obtaining that happiness in marriage, might nave touched 
her in a vague and transitory way ; but if her imagination 
were not filled with vain illusions, she would soon return to 
her habitually calm state. 

Can we doubt that the enchanting language of passion, 
secretly seduces the young person who finds pleasure only 
in the reading of novels ? Follow her with your eye, and 
you will see how she despatches her other occupations. 
How the studies and the different cares of which she ac- 
quits herself, appear to go on rapidly, precisely because 
they are mechanically executed, and nothing penetrates her 
soul. She is following out some situation, developing it in her 
thoughts, when she draws, when she embroiders, when she 
walks ; a secret fire lurks in her bosom, and even her eyes 
give the indication. It is not only the idea of a tender sen- 
timent which agitates her: that brilliancy, that glory, 
which surround the heroine of the novel, also dazzles her; 
and when she thinks that a similar lot is not impossible for 
her, that she also might produce such an impression, and 
would thus be invested with a magic power, which would 
place at her disposal the destiny of an adorable being, 
whose happiness or misery would depend upon her choice— 
what a joyous pride swells her heart 1 She of course pre- 
fers the kind of book which places a woman at this height, 
and thus seems to raise women in general. 

I would ask, if such a state of the soul be good and 
healthy? Is it not clear that here imagination becomes 
personal, and takes that direction within that we most 
dread ? Should not the least attention turned to the pro- 
bable future lot of these youns persons, decide us to guard 
them against these emotions: What are the chances of 
their destiny ] How many of them will lead a single life 1 
What then becomes of these illusions, of these dazzling 
images, condemned to fade away so soon ? What a vmd 
in the heart, what an idea of a life deprived of its object-— 
what /lamjlialion indeed must succeed this false exaltation! 
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Among those who marry, bow few are there whose expec- 
tations are realized even for a moment — and with bow many 
that moment is succeeded by long regrets 1 Does not sim- 
ple human prudence impose upon a mother the duty of 
withholding ner child from the peril of such seductions ? 

If mothers, as we think, should avoid to excite impru- 
dently the hopes of their daughters, it is precisely in order 
that they may really, if God permits, enjoy the happiness of 
laving and of being loved. 

That happiness is great, we must confess, and although 
often succeeded by tears, it sheds upon the whole of life a 
tint which has its beauty, and perhaps its salutary effect 
But tbe more the anticipation seems delightful, the more it 
is difficult to realize. A young man whose sentiments might 
render a woman very happy, if he addresses himself to a 
romantic person will seem to her scarcely capable of affec- 
tion. All his demonstrations of attachment remain below 
the standard she has formed, and do not correspond to the 
idial of the hopes she had conceived. Nevertheless, a match, 
in very many respects suitable, is accepted. What is the 
consequence? That, not being able to conceal the disap- 
pointment she experiences, this unjust dissatisfaction of hers 
cools him still more; finding himself always anticipated by 
a diseased fancy, he renounces the language of sentiment, 
and some time after marriage some of those cruel words 
escape him, which terminate the happiness of a woman. 

We will suppose that all evidently immoral fictions, all 
delineations of guilty or improper connexions, are carefully 
kept away from the young woman ; but is a state of such 
deep interest in the most unexceptionable novels entirely inno- 
cent 1 A young person may avow her sentiment to a man 
whom she is not sure of marrying ; this may sometimes 
happen in life, but why permit an inexperienced soul to 
penetrate itself with the agitation and the charm attached 
to this situation ? Is not this preparing for her an excuse 
for venturing her happiness, and thereby that of all who are 
near to herf For what can you expect from an unfortunate 
being who languishes from expectations always disap- 
pointed? 

Besides, when the plot of the book is happily unfolded, 
when the fictitious lovers become husbands, as soon as in- 
nocence presides, romance is no longer possible; and in 
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those countries where authors pay respect to morals, the 
story terminates when marriage is announced. 

Our reprobation may seem severe, but what other judg- 
ment can we form in looking truth in the facet We grant 
that some novels present fine examples to young persons; . 
that noble, generous, and virtuous sentiments are expressed 
in them. We grant too, that a certain refinement of deli- 
cacy and dignity may result from such reading, but all this 
disappears before the serious considerations that, strike us 
forcibly. The fact, the great and solemn fact, is that novels 
render more probable the attacks of the passion which de- 
stroys a multitude of women. 

All the passions no doubt injure soiils, but that one alone 
sometimes assumes such power in the affluent class of 
society, as to overset the whole external existence, and this 
is also the only one which can be communicated by books. 
Run through all the histories of ambitious men, of gamblers, 
of misers, — you will not be more disposed to their vices than 
before; but let a young girl read the narrative of the 
gradual growth of a tender sentiment, and a thousand' in- 
distinct desires, will agitate her heart; and who knows that 
an image still undefined may not become invested with such 
lively colours as alone to occupv her thoughts for the 
future? 

If we thus take the evil at its root, it becomes difficult to 
admit distinctions between married women and young girls, 
as to the efiect which novels produceupon them. Marriage 
is in its intimate essence a sacred tie only wheb it is honoured 
with a pure heart and a chaste spirit. V/'ith married women, 
I know this interdiction is not practicable; what husband 
would take the trouble to have an opinion on the subject t 
But we may persuade a pure and pious mind ; and if the 
mother during the day of her power has sought to instil 
motives for the privation she has imposed, her daughter 
once married will feel that emotions foreign to her destiny 
are worthless to her. To preserve her imagination from 
all wandering is but a simple calculation of the way to be 
happy for a virtuous woman. 

The indulgence of parents and husbands for this danger- 
ous employment of time, proves a melancholy truth : it is 
that the souls of women are scarcely valued, that their hap- 
piness is so but little, that their conduct alone is cared for; 
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md that, when a proper degree of watchfulness, established 
[labits, or the fear of blame secure the propriety of their 
conduct or nearly so, what passes in their hearts is of little 
importance. Long hours consumed in dreaming about love, 
sxcite little anxiety in those who so often know that in the 
particular situation in which they are, innocent love is im- 
possible. Ah! how much more truly does religious morality 
in its most delicate severity protect and honour Women than 
that of the world ! May we not perceive that a contemp- 
tuous indifference for their sentiments is often concealed 
under the air of confidence. 

It will be said, I imagine, that in proscribing novels, a 
useless rigour would be exercised; that the idea of love comes 
to young girls in every direction, that it is diffused in the 
air, indicated in conversation, expressed in books of every 
kind ; that history supposes, or communicates it ; that thre 
master works of poetry, or of the drama, of which the 
knowledge is exacted in education, would be alone sufficient 
to unfold it. These objections are well founded to a certain 
point, and it is important to fix that point. 

It is true that a sentiment bearing the name of love is not 
unknown to young girls. Of what consequence is this? 
What they learn may be nothing, what they experience is 
always something. In history they have seen of love only 
its wanderings, which have made it rather feared. Danger 
to them is in following the progress of passion, in associating 
self with all its phases, in being in fancy the subject of the 
passion. Novels alone expose to that danger. It is true 
that elevated poetry, and tragic master-pieces, present in a 
garb of too much beauty the exaltations of love, but they 
do not present its insensible growth ; and the majesty of the 
9cene, and the pomp of versification, keep the heroes away 
from the level of mortals. They seem to resemble us only 
in short moments, and soon witharaw, wrapped in a brilliant 
cloud. Nothing there has so durable an influence as the 
familiar representations of domestic life, in which a young 
person recognises herself every moment.* 

*The influence of novels has been so great, that real life has imitated them 
more than they have imitated real life. Women have lived in the presence of 
novels, as heroes have lived in the presence of history. The sentimental exal- 
tation which is depicted in these books, has been really commmiicated to them, 
while their seducers have found in them a repertory of read^-made phrases. The 
views they contain, are Mae in every way. Men appear m these fictions more 

13 
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Another disadvantage of this sort of reading for young 
girls is to make them attach ah exaggerated importance to 
their first impressions. To give more dignity to the heroine, 
the novel depicts ber as entirely insensible to the homage she 
receives from every quarter. No emotion has yet ruffled 
this calm being — when all at once an agitation, sudden, 
irresistible, comes and decides her fate. Such is the doc- 
trine in its purity. And were this doctrine to bear fruit, at 
the least fluttering of the heart that the idea of being beloved 
might excite, the young person would think herself- struck 
by a mortal wound. Especially if a sentimental confidant 
were to say, •* You are in love — your hour is come !" She 
would melt at her fate, and yield a sort of worship to her 
chimera. 

A mother would be certainly the friend least to be dreaded 
on these occasions ; but how many faults mothers commit 
in these respects ! Themselves romantic and desirous of con- 
fidences, they aggravate the situation; or, timid and em- 
barrassed, delicate subjects terrify them, and the reserve 
they practise produces effects not the less bad. Then a 
young girl perceives the endeavour to avoid speaking to ber 
of certain sentiments, they acquire a serious importance in 
her imagination. When bolder, a mother makes a dififerent 
mistake, believing that she can, by a tone of raillery, anti- 
cipate the illusions of her daughter. *' Flattering speeches," 
she says, *' must not be listened to ; the young men only seek 
to divert themselves, and they pretend to feel, in order 
afterwards to amuse themselves with each other about the 
effect they have produced." And if she adds to this some 
pleasantry on those who, with moderate attractions, think 
themselves formed to make conquests, she shuts for ever 
her daughter's mouth. Then, what happens if this one 
comes to discover, in the man who seeks to please her, a 
true sentiment ? if the proofs of a transitory, perhaps, but real 
emotion strike her, she will be quite too much aflfected by 
it. The more she has been taught to .believe truth a rare 
thing, the more she will be touched at meeting with it, and 

full of feeling than they are, and love plays a much more important part in them 
than in real life. Those of Sir Walter Scott, however, show human nature in a 
truer light, and a single passion does not eclipse all others. Therefore, they are 
the least dangerous m ail novels. 
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if imbued with the false maxims that are circulated in 
novels, there is but too much to fear for her. 

We know not what a delicious sentiment, what a magic 
fascination is often produced in the young girl by the idea 
of being beloved ; we know not what a world of enchant- 
ment she then seems to enter. That delightful thought is 
sufficient, her thoughts go no further, and nothing appears 
to her less criminal. iJst us say, as an excuse for this pe- 
riod of life, that what leads so many unfortunates to de- 
struction, is perhaps less a guilty ardour, than excess of 
gratitude for this happiness. 

The happy state in which the idea of being beloved 
plunges an inexperienced soul — a being of which the exis- 
tence has, perhaps, seemed insignificant enough till then, — 
this state, makes it the duty of mothers to speak the truth to 
their daughters on this subject ; to do so, above all, when 
they perceive any disposition to excitetnent It is necessary 
to say to them, beforehand, << The agitation that certain worcfs 
excite, is not entirely innocent ; there is in it some vanity, 
and perhaps a silly hope that is not authorized. Is it not 
clear that such emotions should be repressed within, and 
carefully concealed from the eyes of others? Would it be 
reasonable, would it be dignified, to let a man one scarcely 
Lnows, whose merit and even whose sentiments are still 
doubtful, perceive that he has the power to excite emotion V* 
Often such considerations may suffice; however, the 
young girl knows well that all that she experiences is not 
pride. 

Ah ! let us spare the delicacy of young persons, let us 
acknowledge with respect the timid instinct of the woman, 
as the guide that Heaven has bestowed. Nothing is mo 
beautiful as the modesty which revives, quick and shud- 
dering, in the bosom of a mother, at the single thought of 
alarming the native delicacy of her daughter. But here 
the Christian faith comes to our aid. When we are con- 
vinced of the corruption of human nature, we learn, with- 
out being startled, that the sweetest sentiments, the most 
similar in appearance to the tender affections of the heart, 
are often far from being as pure and as interesting as we 
imagine. The young woman who has always known that 
she had internal enemies to fear, is not astonished at 
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meeting one, and is ready to resist as soon as the discovery 
is made. 

Resting upon this conviction, a mother teaches her child 
to mistrust herself, precisely in proportion to the deceitful 
charm of the inclination which might blind her. It is then 
not necessary to depict to her the young men as monsters 
of perversity. It is sufficient to show them to her as misled 
like herself, but in general more guilty. They are likely to 
take advantage of passing impressions, of an agitation by 
them understood and often experienced, and to employ it to 
express sentiments, of the short duration of which they are 
pot ignorant 

This is their fault ; it is great, no doubt, to the eyes of the 
young girl, sufficiently so to engage her to keep out of the 
reach of a delusion which would deceive her more than 
them. 

To these warnings would be added some precautions. 
It would be well for the young girl to be informed of the 
peculiar difficuhies which attend the choice of a husband 
for her. In declaring to her, distinctly, the conditions, not 
only of morality, which are already understood, but of 
situation and fortune, to which her parents attach their con- 
sent, many wild hopes would be prevented. Then, in 
always making her lead an active life, a life sufficiently 
agreeable not to contrast too strongly with her ideal world, 
dangerous dispositions would gradually be calnrjed. How- 
ever, what degree of prudence will' always suffice? It is 
possible that too seducing an image may, in spite of all this 
care, and against her will, pursue the young girl ; it is pos- 
sible that one of her pre-occupations, which cannot have a 
happy issue, may come and disturb her tranquillity. We 
do not suppose here any true attachment; nothing can 
merit that name in the effect produced by a being who has 
neither had the opportunity of displaying a character 
worthy of esteem, nor of proving that he truly loves ; we 
speak, therefore, of a mere illusion ; and as a modest young 
woman desires to keep her secret, the clear-sighted mother 
should show her that she approves that desire. 

" Give me your confidence, once for all," she will then say 
to her daughter. ** Let nothing in your life or in your soul 
be concealed from me; but fear the pouring out your feel- 
ings even with me. On this single subject, perhaps, you 
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should fear this even before God. Say to your God that 
you have permitted your thoughts to wander too far from 
him. Ask of him to grant you a spirit of strength and of 
wisdom ; but do not enter into the detail of your impres- 
sions, and, above all, do not retrace them to yourself. It 
is, above all, from yourself that you must fly. Avoid, then, 
solitary reveries, whatever enervates or softens the heart ; 
fear, also, listless occupations, those long pieces of female 
work which proceed with little attention, in which the 
rapidity of thought augments the agility of the fingers, and 
is in its turn also augmented. Do not yield to the inclina- 
tion to sing touching ballads; return courageously to your 
occupations; and choose always those which best interrupt 
your habitual dreams." 

But the resource really efficacious, that which would calm 
pain more serious than the vain regrets of the imagination, 
is the exercise of charity. If, to spare the feelings of the 
young girl, she has been kept from witnessing the great 
sufferings of humanity, let her now face them. Let her 
enter those dwellings where poverty and wretchedness 
prevail. There her existence will be renewed, there a re- 
volution will take pjace in her mind. She will see what 
are the real evils of life ; and, in learning to relieve them, 
she will also learn what are true blessings. A lively sense 
of the goodness of God will fill her soul ; perhaps she may 
then enter a career entirely active. The mists of youth 
will be dissipated. All things will show themselves in a 
truer light, under more definite forms. The cloud in which 
often float so long the thoughts and intentions of many 
women, will give place to a pure daylight, and while the 
romantic illusions fade away, she will learn how to forgive 
herself for them. Acknowledging, soon, that no attach- 
ment which deserves the name has yet filled her soul, she 
will feel herself more than ever devoted to God alone, if 
God claims her service; to God and a husband, if one 
should present himself worthy to obtain her. Then, more 
strong, and more sure of help from above, she will obtain 
the grace to observe that excellent precept, Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, &c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIME WHICH IMMEDIATELY PRECEDES MARRIAGE. 

We have examined the different effects produced upon the 
majority of young women by a new situation in a world 
till then unknown ; we have seen their taste for pleasure, 
the idea of their own importance, their worship of opinion, 
their desire to be admired, and even that of exciting tender 
emotions, bring back by different paths their thoughts upon 
themselves, and combine them all in the preoccupation with 
self. It is certainly not so with them all, and with no one, 
perhaps, constantly. The disinterested affections, the good 
sentiments, have their turn. Thinks to the versatility of 
woman, and of youth, good and evil succeed each other; 
but self, the only object which is never completely absent, 
reappears repeatedly. 

Let us excuse these different movements, let us confess 
that they all belong to our feeble nature ; but how much 
more satisfaction tnere is in contemplating the young per- 
son to whom an enlightened reason, or better still, a sincere 
piety, has given the power to control them ! It is with her, 
above all, that we sympathize. We see her as a being not 
only more noble and more true, but more poetical, more 
ideal, than the romantic girl ; her candour, her simplicity, 
better represent the ideal of woman in youth. Sne has 
more of the dignity with which Milton has invested Eve 
herself— Eve, so seducing, and so easily seduced, but who 
would not have been a divine creature if her aspect had 
not inspired respect So, it is respect which is inspired by 
the young person that we love to dwell upon. In her breathes 
holy innocence, a halo of purity encircles her serene brow, 
and her guardian angel so effectually covers her with his 
spreading wings, that not even the idea of evil assails her. 
With her is sweetly prolonged the celestial look which does 
not hastily steal away from observation; and if her eyes are 
downcast, it is not from fear of their betraying her. 

We also believe her to possess more real sensibility; that 
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necessity of loving, of which so much has been said, indi- 
cates less tenderness of heart than has been believed, and 
is, in fact, scarcely any thing but the desire to be adored. 
A woman really affectionate always loves: she loves God, 
she loves her relations ; in the desert of Robinson Crusoe, 
she would love the goat that nourished her ; and her heart, 
Constantly occupied, would rather complain of the force of 
her affections than of their absence. 

Undoubtedly, she feels that she is susceptible of an- 
other happiness, but the hope is kept at a distance ; it is a 
sacred and awful region that no transitory image must be 
suffered to profane, and in society no troublesome confusion 
will come to disclose a secret preoccupation. 

At what an elevation this internal purity places her! How 
far she is above those young girls who have but one idea, 
which is, that they are of an age to be married. Her mind, 
disengaged from personal considerations, is easily interested 
in every thing; it does not appear to her that every subject 
serves as a pretext for sentiments that an individual dares 
not express. Women attract her attention; the excite- 
ment of conversation is agreeable to her, and although she 
expresses herself with reserve, usually believing herself in- 
ferior to those who listen to her, there appears in her an 
ever-present intelligence, a living spirit, a soul. Shall we 
say that she is not heard to talk about herself, to enter into 
confessions, apparently candid, of certain errors of the most 
interesting nature? She does not employ the kind of address 
which serves to introduce qualities under the mask of defects; 
in short, she forgets herself and thinks of others ; and is not 
that saying every thing 1 

Shall we deny her the desire of pleasing? No, certainly. 
We have desired to reject this desire as the principal mo- 
tive of conduct in woman ; perhaps, if we were discussing 
absolute perfection, we might demand a purer motive for 
making one's self agreeable in the world. It seems that the 
simple desire of alleviating for others the weight of inevi- 
table care, of consecrating to serenity and an amiable play- 
fulness the passing hours when we m^t each other, that 
this desire, 1 say, might be sufficient to enliven society with- 
out any need of drawing aid from self-love. But we are so 
far from this, that it is necessary to accept what makes 
society bearable, and makes it the intercourse of living 
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beings, instead of a display of figures and costumes ; and, 
in short, what compels proud pretensions to descend to the 
level of humanity. We must, then, pardon the desire of 
pleasing, but let us condemn coquetry in its slightest de- 
gree ; a degree which is termed innocent, only in order to 
avoid proscribing it What is coquetry (I shall be asked) 
in that faint tint that the world thinks allowable 1 A small 
matter in appearance, much in reality. Evil much more 
distinct, the excessive desire of shining — by one's wit, or 
figure, — of dazzling, of eclipsing, may not merit the name of 
coquetry; a look, a smile, the inflexion of a voice some- 
times deserve it. Coquetry has always a special direction ; 
we discover in it the design to touch a cord that will vibrate, 
to reach the quick, to establish an intimate relation with the 
one who is thus to be captivated, — the path is slippery, once 
the desire of pleasing is admitted ; and thence it arises that 
this very desire is an object of constant watchfulness in a 
delicate conscience. 

For a young person of an elevated and calm character, 
the years that precede marriage are usually a happy inter- 
val in her life. This time, when her well-developed faculties 
make her succeed in every thing she undertakes; when 
wise parents permit her to enjoy increasing liberty, 
has above all this advantage, that it is free from anxieties 
about the future. The obscurity which rests upon her des- 
tiny takes away all fixedness from the idea of troubles ; they 
are borne lightly. She is still a little trammelled, she can- 
not completely accomplish the good she desires, fulfil such 
a duty, cultivate such a talent as she has at heart; but no 
matter, all may ch^mge, and change for the better, no doubt, 
for a less happy lot would not be accepted. The happiness 
enjoyed is augmented by the thought of that which may 
one day be added to it. 

Society also is agreeable; life indeed is not there, it is in 
filial affection, in study, in the performance of duties; but 
yet society has attractions. A thousand objects have still 
the charm of novelty for the young girl, without causing the 
astonishment and the embarrassment which accompany 
extreme ignorance. Decided not to allow herself to be en- 
chained against her will, she sees, without much alarm, the 
designs that may be formed upon her. Soon, serious pro- 
posals are made to her parents, which are sometimes reject- 
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ed by common consent, sometimes in virtue of the lawful 
right of the young girl. All this creates incident in her life, 
without disturbing her ; and sheds some interest over daily 
occurrences. However, in the long run, this pleasure wears 
out when one can foresee nothing to please, society becomes 
insipid, the troubles regain their appearance of duration, 
and inconveniences of every kind are more sensibly felt. 
Often, a person whom the vicissitudes of this period have 
wearied, and who has, perhaps, had some secret grief, takes 
the firm resolution to renounce all idea of marriage. Gra- 
dually, she is seen to withdraw from the world, she makes 
a life for herself; a life full of useful labours, sometimes of 
progress in knowledge, always of duties. A powerful in- 
terest, an immortal interest, is associated with it, when with 
sincerity she devotes her thoughts to God. But we shall 
return again to this class of persons when we have carried 
a little further our examination of the life of those who 
marry. 

Often circumstances arise which decide a young person 
to contract an engagement for the rest of her days. Her 
conversations with her future husband have permitted her, 
we presume, to form of him a favourable opinion. The 
manner in which he has expressed his sentiments, his opi- 
nions on xarious subjects, have pleased her. Without this, 
what means the consent which she is supposed to give to 
this marriage ? If it has not been extorted by authority, it 
must have been induced by frivolous reasons. What can 
be more opposite to the dignity of woman, than to promise 
obedience to an unknown bein^ who is to dispose of her? 

The agreement of the betrothed once settled, there often 
bursts jbrth a great joy in the two families. Singular dis- 
pensation ! happy prejudice ! It seems that marriage alone 
is a piece of good fortune. How is it that parents who 
have the most lively enjoyment of their daughter's society, 
deprive themselves with so much pleasure of their daughter, 
and a part of their property, that sometimes they hardly 
inquire whether she shares this satisfaction ? How is it 
that mothers, especially, so willingly abdicate their sweetest 
prerogative? Is there not something providential in this 
universal satisfaction? It seems as if every thing were dis- 
posed so as to lead easily to this new state. 

Marriage, the holy family tie, the support of society, 
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without which civilization cannot be conceived to exist; 
marriage is besides, in our opinion, the state best made to 
bring woman as near as possible to perfection. When the 
idea of this tie is taken at its true height — when it is seea 
as an institution of God himself, there is found in it so much 
denial of self, and of consecration to another, those two 
fine attributes of human nature, the power of devoting and 
of controlling self, are so called upon to manifest them- 
selves, that this connexion will always be the most excel- 
lent school of amelioration; and even when no exalted 
affection had embellished its prospect, there would soon be 
formed such interesting relations in life, so many new re- 
gions would be opened for the hearty such a variety of 
duties would give value to all the hours, that this extension 
of existence would also be a great cause of moral develope- 
ment and of happiness. We ought then to bless the in- 
stinctive joy that welcomes into families the approach of 
this union. 

But is it under the aspect of its duties that marriage is 
usually regarded ? Is the ideal of this union conceiv^ in 
its true beauty 1 Is it viewed as a means of advancing in 
the way traceii to us by Christianity f Rarely, no doubt, 
and perhaps least of all, by the young persons who antici- 
pate with most happiness theirfuture fate. The promise 
of their heart is too delightful to associate with it any aus- 
tere thought. However the tender sentiment that animates 
them is interesting, it is also a part of the divine dispensa- 
tion, and must often terminate in bringing the soul back 
to God. 

How is it possible to return to self, to be occupied with 
one's personal satisfaction, when absorbed in another to 
that degree ? Wtiat can the world now offer in compa- 
rison? The centre of interests is removed, the will is 
broken, or rather so melted into a dearer will, that self 
is no longer recognised. This strange revolution, this 
renewing of all motives, might have some of the effects 
of religion, if the object oT so much affection were worthy 
of it; if he were not subject to change, to death : and inj- 
perfect as he is, it is only to God that he can yield his place. 

We say, then, to parents, if the conditions which you 
have a right to exact are nearly fulfilled, permit your child 
to follow the wish of her heart; even, with this intention, 
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sacrifice some other plan. Undoubtedly she will not enjoy 
perfect happiness; the disappointments that follow, infal- 
libly, too exalted hopes, may reach her; but there is in the 
sentiment she experiences such a warrant for her conduct, 
the idea of having herself chosen her own lot, will make 
her support with so much courage the evils of life, and de- 
vote herself so entirely to her duties, that you will one day 
rqoice in consequence of your indulgence. If there is 
some hazard in the choice of the heart, is there not also 
some in the results of our prudence ? 

. However, without deep piety, this lively affection has the 
disadvantage of appearing a substitute for every other guide. 
Say to the young person who is thus preoccupied, that the 
true principle of conduct in the married state is duty ; that 
no other impulsion is conformed to the spirit of this holy 
institution — she will not listen to you. " What need have I 
to think of duty ?" she will say ; " hdve I not a sentiment 
which alone will lead me to fulfil every obligation 7 Is not 
the happiness of my husband my own ? Are not his in- 
terests in this* world, and the next, my interests? Why 
wish me to perform coldly, under the rule of an irksome 
law, the same things to which I am drawn by a victorious 
sentiment ? Speak of duty to those who do not love as I 
do ; as for<me, the thought that makes me happy, is that of 
being able to remain faithful to duty while following the 
dictates of my heart." 

This language is perhaps sweet to utter, but the woman 
who speaks thuis, shows but little knowledge of the human 
heart, and also misunderstands the place that religion should 
hold within her own. It is not true that the most legiti- 
mate, the most desirable involuntary impulse, can long 
direct us right ; and already it is leading us astray, when 
it persuades us that we need no rule and no restraint. 

The principle of religious duty is never so inert, so pas- 
sive in the soul which it governs, as not to modify its state. 
It penetrates with its essence the most invincible natural 
inclinations. It give^to the conduct a more respectable 
and holy character, even on the occasions where it seems 
to be decided by sentiment. If we consider the various 
engagements that a woman makes, tacitly at least, when she 
marries, we shall see that none of them can be fulfilled in 
its extent, when one acknowledges no guide but the heart 
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How would it be if this heart did not remain the samel 
This is what we do not choose to suppose. 

Thus, among these engagements, we will put aside 
fidelity ; but what are the others? They are on the part of 
the wpman, obedience, devotedness, and respect. Let us 
take the first 

The woman in marrying has promised obedience — who 
can doubt it? this article is in every code, divine and 
human — well, sentiment is often opposed to obedience: it 
goes farther, or falls short, and does not fix there ; inde- 
pendent and proud in its nature, it tends to level ranks, con- 
ditions, sexes, and ages. It is indignant at subordinatioD, 
believes itself independent, and thinks it has done every 
thing when it has shown itself. Does a husband require of 
his wife the sacrifice of a project, of a habit, which was 
perhaps founded on her affection for him — " I love him too 
well to obey him 1*' she will say, and this excuse, too readily 
admitted, finishes by releasing her from submission. And 
yet the idea of dependence is the most holy of all, it is the 
basis of marriage. Alone it distinguishes that sacred tie 
from all other relations in life, and even the ties Qf blood. 

The young girl had not chosen her parents, she had not 
voluntarily vowed them obedience ; the husband alone is 
her master and chief by her own consent. How can be 

Erotect her if she does not acknowledge his rule 7 How can 
e sustain her if she does not lean upon him? "The 
woman," says the gospel, " is the glory of the man" — but it 
is of the submissive woman that it is said. 

In speaking of devotedness, we exhibit the noblest tri- 
umph of sentiment. It is that alone which can inspire it, 
and accomplish sacrifices, that the most severe noorals 
would not require. Devotedness has often been carried 
so far, it has raised women to heroism. Let us admire, 
let us desire this fine impulse of the soul, but let us not 
misunderstand its errors. In a general sense, a woman 
may be devoted, without being so at the moment, as she 
should be; she would require eadh time an inspiration 
which is often wanting. A particular act of devotedness, 
in a particular situation, might be desirable; it is repugnant 
to her imagination, it wounds, in appearance, her delicacy. 
She says, (she thinks, sincerely,) " I would give for my hus- 
band, my life, my whole fortune, but that thing is too un- 
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pleasant ; let him order me to do it and I will do it — I owe 
nim obedience ; but let him not ask me to be devoted on 
such an occasion." Besides, for devotedness, (which be- 
longs only to the heart,) there must be a return, and here 
the necessity of equality is again found. 

Where is the neglected wife, offended in her dearest af- 
fections, who still shows herself devoted? There have 
been some, I know, when an exalted sentiment of duty 
came to their aid ; but when a woman has seen herself 
abandoned, despised, the passion which had been the most 
tender, may lead her astray. A necessity of return, too 
imperious, makes her sometimes have recourse to guilty 
means. Such a neglected wife may have sought to inspire 
jealousy even to revenge herself. Let us turn our eyes from 
such wanderings. 

As to respect, it is admitted at first with joy. What 
woman does not honour from the bottom of her soul the 
husband she loves 1 With her, affection and esteem walk 
side by side — and how difficult she would find it to separate 
them ! Esteem may be disturbed long, very long, ere sen- 
timent is attacked: the latter lives upon illusions, and obsti- 
nately adheres to the remains of what is honourable in 
character. And even when every veil falls, respect is not 
totally extinguished : it clings to the idea of the connexion 
when there is no other hold. Reduced to redouble atten- 
tion for the purpose of preserving the esteem of society, to 
one who himself no longer deserves it, the wife then under- 
goes dreadful sufferings ; but in the bosom of this misfor- 
tune — the greatest of all — the Christian soul does not lose 
courage. She alone can recover hope at its very source. 

A pious woman always sees in her husband a creature 
of God — a soul that God loves — and respect revives from 
this contemplation. The idea of contempt does not approach 
her; her morality, more tender, more compassionate, in 
short more Christian, gives less room in her heart to indig- 
nation, and more to sympathy. The sentiment of a com- 
mon misery — of a nature feeble, and, alas! corrupt in 
both — prevents there being between her and her husband a 
complete divorce ; and she never thinks herself too much 
above him. Incapable of wounding his pride, she has 
more chance of recovering him, of inducing him to listen 
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to the call of the Saviour, and to feel the goodness of a 
forgiving God. 

Thus, and in every possible situation, the principle of 
duty which looks to God anticipates the numerous wander- 
ings of a sentiment which clings to man. From the high 
regions of eternity there descends a celestial peace. Thence 
our own variations, although augmented by the reverbera- 
tions of those of others, take a more moderate character. 
Happiness is greater because the entire loss of it is less 
feared ; and in distress hope always remains. 

Here again the impulsion of religion appears the only 
one sufficiently elevated to govern the whole life. But how 
can we doubt that a tender and devoted affection is the 
particular impulse destined to guide the conduct of a wo- 
man in marriage? She in whom these two elements 
shall reign to the highest degree, and in the most correct 
proportions, will present the ideal of the Christian wife. 
But where shall we find this model ? Is there not always 
some want of proportion between the sentiments that each 
situation requires! and are there not situations where the 
inequality of their developement seems inevitable 1 It may 
be that a young woman, exempt from all motives of vanity, 
determines to take for a husband a man who does not 
inspire her with a very decided inclination. Imperious cir- 
cumstances, the evident interests of her family — or the 
danger of a suffering lot in celibacy, may explain such a 
resolution. If, however, she were to endeavour to sur- 
mount a personal repugnance, we should look upon Uiis as 
injudicious. Such a rebellion of nature marks the limit 
that the influence of parents or the self-sf)crifice of the 
young girl should never pass. We shall be told that this 
repugnance i^ an affair of imagination ; it may be so : but 
imagination is a power which it is temerity to brave ; and 
its antipathy is more difficult to conquer than its preference. 

But when a young person has acknowledged in her 
future husband qualities which should one day merit her 
attachment, and when, besides, her own reflections have 
convinced her that in her situation it is best for her to farm 
this union, then, we believe, she may yet be happy. In the 
struggles with herself which preceded her decision, she has 
surely well considered the extent of the engagement she is 
about to form. And if, without too much consideration of 
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her own lot, she has looked upon marriage as a career 
of devotion — as an exercise of virtues often difficult — there 
may thence arise the sort of elevation of sentiment which 
sustains and ennobles Ufe. 

The great idea of religious duty once conceived in all 
its force, she will seek to favour in her own heart the 
growth of the affection so necessary to the happiness of the 
common uuion. But for a well-disposed, affectionate heart, 
to love is not so difficult as is supposed. Without dwelling 
too much on involuntary affections, we shall give, in va- 
rious relations, some advice to young married women. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MARRIAGE. 

We have assuredly no idea of treating so vast, and so 
important a subject as marriage, in all its various points of 
view. A few detached observations, applicable only to 
women in easy circumstances, are all that we presume to 
offer. 

We may ask, whether all the bustle that usually attends 
a wedding-^entertainraents, presents, brilliant apparel — are 
accessories which suit the gravity of the engagement that 
the young couple are contracting? It seems to us that 
they are not. A sentimental point of view is scarcely 
more favourable to them than that which religion would 
take. Nevertheless, as society is constituted, there may be 
some advantage in this custom. It is a confirmation of the 
security of the parents, and of their hopes ; the pleasure 
which beams in their countenances absolves the young 
woman who is ready to quit them'; and the emotion of the 
whole familv, the tears of the mother above all, — prove to 
the husband the tenderness that she has inspired. The 
joyous beginning of his reign, thus celebrated, disposes him 
to fulfil the expectations that he has excited. 

It is to be feared for the rich class in many countries 
(and I except with pride that in which I write) that mar- 
riage may not be, to the eyes of the husband, an event 
great enough ; that his new situation may not have for him 
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sufficient moral importance. Externally, indeed, it has; 
he will occupy in society a more distinguished place ; his 
external connexions are increased — his means of fortune, 
or advancement, augmented. Such considerations may 
have decided him to contract an engagement which, be- 
sides, does not much risk his happiness. He promises to 
make his v^ife happy, no doubt; but there is nothing in this 
very difficult. What he knows of her is so favourable, 
that he may let her follow her inclinations, and incommode 
her as little as possible, without, however, losing sight of 
her entirely. 

So, he will provide amply for her personal expenses; 
will leave to her the government of the house, provided it 
appears to him reasonable ; and then he need not trouble 
himself farther. If she makes his house agreeable he will 
no doubt be delighted ; but if not, he has plenty of business, 
and resources; on that subject she need not have much 
care ; her mind may rest at ease. At worst, he will always 
be master in his own house : he, on his part, has not pro- 
mised obedience. Need I say that such a system of con- 
duct is nothing less in a moral point of view than an 
abolition of the marriage. 

A woman cannot completely adopt this system, but it is 
possible that certain arrangements, conceived in the same 
spirit, may appear to her agreeable and convenient. We 
cannot enter into particular details, but we say that all that 
tends to isolate her, to make for her a separate existence, 
to carry her thoughts back upon herself, without uniting 
them to those of her husband, is contrary to the dispositions 
which would lead to the happiness of both. Above all, let 
her who has not consulted her inclinations in marrying, 
beware of a secret desire of independence. For her, the 
temptation is great, as the occasions of intercourse with her 
husband interest her less, and the slight differences which 
may arise when they consult together, appear to her the 
more dreadful, as she has not the vivacity of affection which 
repairs every thing. If she be timid, she will seek to make 
her existence passive, equally devoid of pleasure and of 
duties; if bold, she may take pleasure in springing forward 
alone, in paths beset with dangers. Either way, the happi- 
ness which belongs to marriage will escape her. 

The wife should be convinced that it is precisely the 
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community of interests, the occasions of making or accept- 
ing sacrifices, which revive in the heart declining affections. 
You must endeavour to make anotheyr happy, as much 
in order to love him better, as to be better loved. And it is 
important that he should seek to make your life asreeable, 
in order to attach himself to you. If in procuring for your- 
self your own pleasures, you deprive your husband of the 
pleasure of indulging some of your fancies, he will not have 
the opportunity of experiencing for you that increase of 
tenderness. And as, for one degree of liberty that you 
acquire, he will infallibly allow himself ien^ his happiness 
will be quite out of the reach of your influence ; and an in- 
creasing coldness will arise from the separation of your 
interests. 

Your husband then, should not be a stranger to your 
tastes, your occupations, your projects. Have no hours re- 
served for solitude, still less for a particular society. Never 
let your door be closed to him ;* show him your letters, the 
answers, if he desires it; let not the fear of interrupting you 
in any undertaking, enter his mind. Should he not be pre- 
ferred to all 7 The affairs of your housekeeping, the studies 
which you may pursue, to serve, or to comprehend him 
better, have they any aim but him? 

Do we consider what it is to be isolated in marriage, even 
when appearances are preserved ? No hope, no future, for 
the wife, her perspective seems walled up. Nothing both 
innocent and agreeable can offer to embellish it. Ah ! how 
she regrets her girlish days, and the various probabilities 
that her imagination then presented. A dull gray tint was 
not then spread over the prospect of her destiny ; life was a 
li^ht and happy burden. How willingly would she exchange 
au the boasted advantages of her new state for the sweet 
dreams of former days! 

Let us pity this young woman, at the same time that we 
tell her that her unhappiness is not incurable. The goodness 
of God never fails, and the resources of her time of life are 
infinite. How then can her case be hopeless? I^ there no 
way of influencing a husband, of operating upon one's self? 
Undoubtedly there is ; but this sentiment of isolation, so 
melancholy in marriage, is often only a merited punishment. 
One has taken pride in getting rid of a very light yoke, — 

* We prarome that b ease involving the aecret of another should be excepted.— T 

14 
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without reflecting that in the present day the indifferenee of 
husbands is far more probable than their tyranny. 

Can a woman gratify her self-love, by proving that she 
remains mistress? — by saying with satisfaction, my house, 
my carriage, my servants 1 Can she take pleasure in avoiding 
the charming word we^ which seems the emblem of niar- 
riage] Can she glory in showing, that the being to whom 
she has entrusted her destiny, does not concern himsdf about 
it, and that she has eiven il to him without caring for him? 
This, we think, would be valuing herself at a very low rate. 

Perhaps we should bless moderate fortunes, which render 
the separation of plans, and of the style of life more difli- 
cult, and bless above all, the severity of the opinion by which 
it is prohibited. 

A husband, obliged to attend his wife into society, infal- 
libly desires that she should excite good-will; he is her 
support, her guide, in some degree responsible. Something 
paternal mingles with the other relation; and how sweet is 
it for her to meet with a protecting eye, a friendly eye, 
sometimes with an approving smile, sometimes armed with 
a tender reproach, when she has failed in some engagement, 
or neglected to consult him ! What joy then, to leave all, 
to break off an interesting conversation to join the one whom 
she acknowledges her master and her chief I Similar plea- 
sures are not reserved to independence. 

This impulse of the heart, this involuntary submission, is 
of infinite value in the eyes of the husband. But in order 
to enjoy it long, he also has a line to follow. Let us then 
be permitted, (although it is not exactly our business,) to 
address him some advice. 

First, let him identify himself with the sentiments of a 
young wife ; she has seen him before marriage, a submissive 
lover ; then a happy husband — master of course ; and when 
be began to make her sensible of his being such, the tender- 
ness that he sihowed her was so lively, he appeared so per- 
fectly happy, that she submitted with gentleness to this new 
government He had been the object of her choice ; more 
than ever he deserved to be so, since he evinced still more 
love for her; and the delicious thought of being beloved was 

Eredominant ; but when this idea diminished, when all the 
right colouring that had invested the future, changed to a 
cold and sober nue ; then, indeed, there arose in ber heart, a 
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sad feeling of disappointment. Perhaps she is wrong, she 
ought to have expected this ; one cannot expect a married 
man to continue for ever to enact the part of a lover. He 
loves her much at heart, but his sentiments are more calm, 
passionate language would not be natural to him, and would 
besides, not suit conjugal dignity. So, indeed, nothing of 
this should be expected. 

<* The change that has taken place in you," we would 
s£ty to this husband, *'is no doubt very natural, but do 
not confess it unnecessarily. If the word love has been 
pronounced, do not withdraw it, it would be very useless. 
It will still be some satisfaction to your wife, to fancy that 
you deceive yourself as to the warmth of your sentiments. 
It will be some, also, to suppose that others have the same 
delusion. This is not pure self-loye. What a cruel confir- 
mation of your coldness would it be, to perceive that every 
one remarks it ! 

'* In the heart of every young woman, depend upon it, there 
is a fund of exalted ideas ; she conceals, represses, without 
succeeding in smothering them. So long as these ideas in 
your wife, are directed to you, they are no doubt innocent, 
but take care that they be not accompanied with too much 
pain. In other respects, also, spare her delicacy. Let all 
the antecedent parts of your life, if there are such, which 
would give her pain, be concealed from her ; her happiness 
and her respect for you, would suffer from this misplaced 
confidence. Allow her to retain that flower of purity, which 
should distinguish her to your eyes from every other woman. 
In her alone, you will find, what you call love combined 
with innocence. A double charm reserved to the most holy 
of earthly ties. 

" With the exception of your knowledge of a corrupt world, 
communicate, if possible, all your thoughts to your wife ; 
let her be, so to speak, a soul out of you, but your own. It 
is thus only that you will have a helpmate. Do not place 
all your generosity in withdrawing the guidance of autho- 
rity; and if any thing displeases you in her manner of con- 
ducting herself, tell her so with gentleness, but plainly. Take 
care that a dissatisfaction too long withheld does not sudden- 
ly show itself with irritation or with rudeness. It would be 
unjust to expect her always to guess your thoughts; truth, 
expressed with sentiment, is a proof of esteem. The more 
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confidence you show to your wife, the more will her moral 
worth rise. What union can subsist without perfect sin- 
cerity?' 

Even though this advice may be followed by the husband, 
the task of the wife is still very ereat ; the idea of her obliga- 
tions should take possession of her very promptly. Let her 
hasten to divest herself of her little girlish caprices ; the ex- 
actions which might, before marriage, appear graceful, 
would be unsuitable afterwards, and would take from the 
respectability of her husband. Above all, let her have, with 
him, no little scenes, no sentimental reproaches ; a certain 
taste for emotions that women experience too much, some- 
times tends to gather storms. They are conscious, in com- 
plaints, of an eloquence which it is agreeable to display ; this 
is squandering their influence. Two or three times a young 
wife may obtain lively expressions of tenderness ; but they 
will go on diminishing, and, at length, her abundant tears 
will draw upon her, only hard and wounding words. Humble 
and modest, this woman would see here only the just pun- 
ishment of her imprudence ; and perhaps, then^ the confes- 
sion of her fault would bring back those gentle expressions 
of feeling that the frozen breath of reproach had dried up. 

Let the new-married wife understand that men have not 
our romance in the soul ; their imaginary excitements are 
transitory ; the emotions they seek are of a gay, lively, re- 
creative character; sentimental comedy, at. home, is to 
them very disagreeable. So the young woman who has had 
the habit of pouring out her heart with her mother or a 
female friend, rarely finds this kind of sympathy in her hus- 
band. Such conversations have always a tinge of melan- 
choly ; they take pleasure in dwelling on the weak side of 
every thing, the disadvantages of such a residence, of such 
a society ; much stress is laid on the diflliculty of accom- 
modating the desires of a refined taste with the realities of 
life. A husband does not comprehend these lamentations; 
he does not know that women talk for the sake of talking, 
and complain only for the pleasure of complaining; wim 
his matter-of-fact mind, he believes that there is some object 
in view, and that his wife wishes to obtain some result 
This, alone, should impose silence on her, if she possesses 
sense and dignity. 

Jt has been said, in speaking of conduct in society, ** it is 
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the duty of a wife to appear happy ;" this is true, also, un- 
der the domestic roof. Gratitude for small attentions, fa- 
cility in excusing instances of neglect, that gentle cheerful- 
ness which aids us in supporting inevitable crosses, and is 
poured also on demonstrations of affection, are more likely 
to fix the attachment of a husband, than the refinements of 
a too susceptible disposition. . Men must have one of two 
things ; either an interesting object to pursue, or moral and 
physical welfare ; and, as they choose their own objects of 
pursuit, it is the care of their habitual welfare which be- 
comes the great business of their wives. This is, for the 
latter, a positive duty ; and, if it appears earthly and vulgar, 
it is, nevertheless, the only method of accomplishing great 
designs. 

In marriage, as in many other things, we must first have 
perfection in view, and then content ourselves with imper- 
fection ; hope for the best, and then accept the lesser good, 
if God bestows it. The imperfection which is necessarily 
found in happiness, appears to a woman to proceed from 
that of her husband ; but, after all, what is best and most 
perfect for her, is to accept heartily the destiny which binds 
her to that husband, such as he is. When the heart, the 
will, as well as the actions are his, there is nothing servile 
in obedience; devotedness brings back liberty. In most of 
the ranks of society, where subordination is exacted, mate- 
rial submission is suflicieut; but if there were not more, 
much more in the wife, the two lives which seem entwined 
would, in fact, be separated. 

Hence arises a difficulty; the wife is, undoubtedly, a 
being endowed with reason, and the character of reason is 
to follow only its own laws. If we have ourselves desired that 
efforts should be made to strengthen the reason of women, 
have we not thereby risked the diminution of their disposi- 
tion to submission in marriage ? This we hope we have 
not done. Must we recall it 7 Reason, such as we have 
desired to form it, is, no doubt, enlightened, and not a vain 
power of argumentation. How then could it give to a wo- 
man a direction contrary to her true interests 1 to those of 
her soul, as well as of her lifel To help her husband, as he 
wishes to be aided, to serve him as he wishes to be served, 
when, at least, he requires nothing wrong, is the only thing 
she can do, to avoid exposing the happiness of both. 
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That husband, it will be said, is not reasonable, he does 
not know, himself, what is good for hinr). It is possible; 
and, yet, it is necessary to pass through what he thinks 
good, to arrive at what is good in itself. It is the condition 
of the state. Peace is above all desirable; discussions 
which disturb it, remove married people away from each 
other, and away from God. Besides, we have said it be- 
fore, the superiority of the man is very probable ; his intel- 
lect, naturally stronger, has been also better cultivated by 
education, and more exercised in active life. Were it not 
so, it would be a misfortune, may I say a humiliation, to 
believe it ; we must not lightly admit such an idea. 

However, this idea does not come to a modest and reli- 
gious woman. She so well comprehends her husband ; the 
opinions, the sentiments that he has, appear to her so na- 
tural in the character that she knows to be his, that what- 
ever wounds or opposes his self-love, makes her suffer. 
Perhaps she has a confused notion of the judgment she 
would form if left to herself; but she is never left to herself. 
Her life is elsewhere. The thought of the sacred rights of 
her husband upon her tenderness, upon her .sympathy, sub- 
ject, seize, and dispose of her existence. 

Such is the perfection, such is the happinesis of Woman in 
marriage ; but we must own that this very perfection as- 
sij^s her an inferior rank in society ; an indelible stain, that 
01 partiality, remains attached to her ; it is not justice which 
decides her, it is affection. Man believes himself the defen- 
der of eternal truth. In this respect he often errs> but in 
f[ood faith. The woman does not deceive herself so much, 
t is sometimes impossible for her to avoid the knowledge 
that justice and truth are not found on the way where her 
sentiments oblige her to walk ; that alone invalidates her 
testimony; she cannot then be a faithful representative of 
the general interests of society. For this reason she is 
rightly deprived of her rights in public affairs. She is not 
perfectly sincere, and what is she then T 

Can it be true, after all, that a woman must abjure her 
most elevated qualities ; that she must renounce defending 
the oppressed; showing the injustice of a measure, pre- 
iservinff her husband himself from the consequences of a 
fatal blindness? Would she be really his help mate if she 
were never his counselor 1 15o, cen^xxA^^ Her faculties. 
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compressed for the moment, rise with energy at the call of 
a superior duty. Every thing depends on integrity of heart, 
on the absence of personal considerations, on that deep 
^flfection which always expresses itself with modesty. 
When a woman depends less on the strength of her argu- 
ments, than on her intimate and irresistible, conviction^, she 
is very likely to prevail. , 

Shall I speak of situations where the different duties 
cross each other, where sentiments equally strong, and 
equally holy, tear the heart, and where a mother thinks 
herself obliged to take in hand the interests of her children, 
by all the means that the law allows her ? These are ex- 
treme cases, that one cannot regard apairt from the circum- 
stacices which produce them. 

In such circumstances, what can a woman do, but have 
recourse to the light from above t Human counsels avail 
but little, and sometimes it would be wrong to seek them; 
those of a mother as well as others. God alone can be the 
depositary of such secrets. He alone can tell, whether 
these interests, of which the care excites our anxiety, are 
those of eternity, for our children, for ourselves, and for our 
husbands. All this relates to considerations, of which the 
most part cannot be appreciated, but there is one very strong 
one at which it may be wdl to pause. 

What would be experienced by a virtuous and feeling 
woman, if he to whom she had promised to devote herseli, 
were far from her, unhappy, suffering, perhaps dying, and 
that, too much offended by a separation which had long 
since taken place, he would not receive the devoted affec- 
tion which she might now wish to show him? What would 
become of her, above all, if death were to raise between 
them an eternal barrier? Does she know that with regard 
to a deceased husband she would feel it difficult to justify 
herself, that her smallest errors would array themselves 
against her, and that she would have to appear in thought, 
before a tribunal more dreadful, perhaps, to her own eyes, 
than that of God? A. husband has promised nothing to 
repentance, he has accepted no expiatory sacrifice, and has 
not, like God, the foi^iving heart of a father. 

Let us return to a more common situation. What shall 
the young woman do who finds herself united to a nian 
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entirely occupied with worldly interests ? How can she be 
associated in heart and in thought with such a being 1 

Is there not a sreat gulf between them 7 Yes, there 
would be a gulf if religious duty did not fill it : this duty 
for a woman is to make her husband happy in the present 
time, the only time which is at her disposal, and to wait for 
eternity. The happiness he will owe to her will create in 
him a sympathy, a celestial emanation, which will one day 
unite them in the bosom of God. 

The part of a woman, as she knows, is to inspire and not 
to prescribe; her duty has been dictated by St Paul, in 
these terms : ^ I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man." 

The penetrating instinct of her sex makes her compre- 
hend the weakness of man, his jealousy of authority. No 
doubt, before she united herself to him, she had ascertained 
that he admitted the general belief of Christianity ; but soon 
she perceives that he cannot bear to be indoctrinated ; he 
thinks himself fit to be taken as he is, and the least suspi- 
cion that there is an effort to convert him, irritates him. 
All these notions, rather narrow indeed, a devoted wife 
will divine, and spare them without too severe a condem- 
nation, and rather let them drop, than seek to combat them, 
surrounding herself with that tender indulgence which does 
not know itself under that name. 

We shall be asked, whether a lively sentiment of piety 
will permit so much patience? We believe it, if that senti- 
ment is purely Christian. The wife who is the subject of 
it, is fully convitaced that a true religious conversion comes 
from God alone. She may obtain, by the effect of her care, 
that the soul of her husband may be always open to salu- 
tary impressions, that he may see by her example, whence 
may be drawn, consolations, peace, and all the virtues. 
Time, or rather God, whom she incessantly implores, will 
do the rest. 

Some opportunity may come for her influence to operate ; 
some trial, some necessity of his for aid, perhaps paternal 
love, that great propagator of religion in families, or the 
early piety of his own children. The gospel then will do 
its work, and a dry and sterile belief become a living faith. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BABLT XATBBNAL HAPPINB88. 

When we consider the number and the immensity of the 
gifts which are so liberally bestowed upon youth, it would 
seem that the rest of human life had been disinherited in its 
favour ; the age that precedes it, childhood, is not so happy 
as we suppose, it is deficient in what would be, in its own 
eyes, the greatest good, liberty ; and the ages that succeed 
it, in depriving us gradually of our most lively enjoyments, 
seem to be an inevitable decline towards dispossession and 
death. 

AH the earthly felicities seem accumulated, for woman, 
on the rapid years of youth ; freshness and vivacity of im- 
pressions, a lively sentiment of existence, a new force of 
intellectual faculties, sympathy excited and returned, the 
gift of pleasing at its highest point, peace and joy within, a 
gentle harmony with all nature. All this already embel- 
lishes the entrance to this period of life, and when to all 
these blessings is added the inexpressible happiness of lov- 
ing, and of being loved above all ; when her life, heretofore 
useless enough, is joined to the more active, more noble, 
and more influential life of a being superior to herself; 
when she is for ever united to that being, and the inconstant 
future seems chained to her happy destiny, is it not enough 
for a feeble creature ? Must there still be another happi- 
ness ? Well, there is, and perhaps the most sensibly felt of 
all. The birth of a child is a happiness beyond ; but where 
can we find the power to enjoy more 1 There is too much, 
far too much feeling accumulated, and the soul almost loses 
itself in the mazes of the enchaiiitments with which fate 
surrounds it. 

Let us respect here a divine dispensation. The con- 
currence of various impressions, both agreeable and lively, 
was probably necessary to excite in the soul various deve- 
lopements. It was necessary that the treasure of gratitude 
to God should be so rich as not to be exhausted when evil 
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days should come ; and that a mother might always have 
in prospect the happiness of her children. But has not 
custom exaggerated this inequality, in the distribution of 
the joys of life ? If it be good that youth should be favoured, 
is it therefore well that it be so only at its commencement, 
and that the three remaining quarters of this period should 
experience nothing new t 

A time already short, has been voluntarily abridged; and 
our precipitation in tyin^ the knot of marriage, has some- 
times crushed in the bud sentiments that required spaee in 
which to bloom. There is in this much human vanity. 

It is not a decree of heaven, that a young woman, still 
bewildered with the tumultuous impressions that pleasures 
new to her had produced, should marry without knowing 
herself, and become a mother without even feeling the true 
happiness and gravity of so sweet a title. Does not this 
excessive rapidity in the succession of the most important 
and decisive events of life produce a barren confusion? a^n 
impulse given to the blood and not to the mind ? 

The affections also remain in the rear ; so true is it that 
the divine design is unfulfilled ; so much has the enemy 
sown tares among the wheat The precocious germs of vanity 
and of the love of pleasure, choke the precious but more 
tardy seeds of devoted affections. In the midst of the bustle of 
the world, marriage itself does not produce the effect it should 
produce. Maternity arrives scarcely desired, and seems 
sometimes only the forced interruption to many pleasures. 
We believe that such unnatural feelings do not last, but what 
a loss of happy moments, of sweet sentiments; and what 
hopes of future wisdom are thus in danger of bein^j^ thrown 
to the winds ! Let us remark, that the inferior classes do 
not commit this error. If intelligence has been at all culti- 
vated, the parents refuse to marry their children until these 
are able to provide for their own support, or, as they say, 
to get on well by themselves ; but is there a situation in the 
world where one cbu get on weU in marriage, otherwise than 
by the aid of reason ? How much more pleasing it is to 
contemplate the young person who has yielded in peace to 
the innocent impressions that the course of life ought to 
bring on ! Without attributing to her perfection* or even a 
degree of piety rare at her age, we will suppose her simply 
endowed with good sense. All the phases of her existence 
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have gently succeeded each other; the fruits of education 
and of early experience have not been prematurely piled 
up; her instruction has been well proportioned in all its 
branches, and even already applied to the realities of life. 
Nature and society, in pres^jnting themselves to her with all 
their charms, have given a salutary impulse to her mind. 
The world may have enticed her for a moment, since it ar- 
ranged itself so as to show at first only its fairest side ; but 
the repetition during two or three years of the same scenes 
has revealed to her their insipidity. As to her personal suc- 
cess> the young woman has perceived the level that was 
generally assigned to her; her place, good or not, appears 
to her fixed ; and her pretensions do not go beyond that 
mark. The world expects nothing new from her, nor she 
frotti the world ; the relish of both is diminished. 

If then, from the heart of the indifferent crowd there 
comes forth a being after her own heart — if he devotes him- 
self to her for life, then, truly, she may know in full, the 
happiness that earth can offer. There will be no more vain 
wanderings in her fancy; a profound ruling sentiment will 
spread over all her duties, especially on the consequences 
of marriage. She may be really a mother, because she is 
really a wife ; and these two affections will mutually aug- 
ment each other in her heart. 

This, no doubt, belongs to earthly impressions; but in this 
region, entirely human, on which Grod has been pleased to 
pour so many blessings, what surpasses maternity in a 
devoted wife? The dream of an excited sensibility, the inti- 
mate fusion of two existences into one, is found realized in 
an infant. In him marriage has become alive, the infant is 
the animated emblem of a sacred tie ; and as she never 
looks on it without thinking tenderly of her husband, so it 
seems that this husband will never see it without thinking 
of her. This image of herself, renewed and embellished, 
the object of an ever-growing interest, will preserve to her 
his love. " Perhaps, he knows her too well ; he will have 
more to guess at, and to hope for, in this child." 

Can the feelings experienced on becoming a mother ever 
be communicated ? She may have lived upon the hope, she 
may have expected her happiness ; but when in the midst 
of her suflTerings she suddenly hears a feeble cry, when she 
feels trembling beside her a little human being, when she 
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contemplates its hands, its feet, so perfectly formed ; this 
picture of herself in miniature; in short, when she possesses 
this child which to appearance the moment before did not 
exist, and which will now fill her own existence ; there is 
a surprise, an enchantment, of which nothing can give an 
idea. 

The regular course of our destinies offers no passage so 
sudden from suffering to joy ; no other blessing of heaven 
is so sudden, and appears so miraculous. What a present, 
in fact, is that of an object to love tenderly, religiously, an 
object who will owe us every thing, and to whom we shall 
be long necessary ! The dispensation which condemns 
women to pay the penalty of much suffering on becoming 
mothers, is severe but beautiful ; thereby that» title takes a 
more sacred character, and marriage becomes more solemn; 
thereby a sort of tender pity is joined to the idea of woman, 
and compels man to respect in the whole sex, the image of 
the mother who gave him birth. But, after her first delight, 
the young mother experiences feelings a little different, 
according as the birth of a son, or a daughter has been 
announc^. Is it a daughter? There is usually a slight de- 
gree of regret ; so deeply rooted is the idea of the superi- 
ority of man in happiness and in dignity, and yet as she 
looks upon this child she is more and more softened towards 
it, — a deep sympathy, a sentiment of identity with this deU- 
cate being takes possession of her ; an extreme pity for so 
much weakness, a more pressing need of prayer stirs her 
heart. Whatever sorrows she may have felt, she dreads for 
her daughter ; but she will guide her to become much wis^, 
much better than herself; it will be another self, but much 
more perfect. And then these thoughts are soon replaced 
by others more cheerful; the gaiety, the frivolity of a young 
woman, have their turn. This little creature is a flower to 
cultivate, a doll to decorate. 

A remains of childishness is diffused in the beginning of 
maternal love; and already an excited imagination dreams 
of successes in society, of beauty, and of love, for this infant 

Has she a son 1 A sort of glory swells at this thought 
the heart of the mother ; she seems to feel that she is enti- 
tled to more gratitude. She has given a citizen to 
a defender to her country. To her husband an heir of his 
Dame, to herself a protector. And yet the contrast of all 
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these fine titles v^ith the being so humble that she has cover- 
ed with them, soon strikes her. At the aspect of this frail 
treasure, opposite feelings agitate her heart ; she seems to 
recognise in him a nature superior to her own, but subject- 
ed to a low condition, and she honours a future greatness 
in the object of extreme compassion. Some reflections of 
that sentiment of respect and adoration for a feeble child, 
of which some fine pictures offer the expression in the fea- 
tures of the happy Mary, seem reproduced with the young 
mother who has given birth to a son. 

But while she is obliged to remain idle, how many thoughts 
come to assail her! What a task is imposed upon her I Will 
she be able to fulfil such great duties f From the elevated 

Eoint where she places herself the most noble attributes of 
umanity are presented to her mind. She would like to 
combine them in herself, in order to communicate them to 
her child; she would wish to have more piety, that the spirit 
of God might sustain her, animate her, and soon vivify this 
young soul, and excite within it the love of good. 

A severe examination reveals to her, in her own charac- 
ter, defects, which it would be dreadful to transmit. She 
has an urgent, deeply felt motive, for correcting herself, and 
a thousand good resolutions germinate and are unfolded in 
her soul. An influence more profoundly ameliorating than 
that of maternal love, cannot be conceived. If the state of 
maternity were not a consequence of the state of marriage, 
the latter would have much less power. It would be, no 
doubt, a step away from selfishness ; but in the most tender 
passion, disinterestedness is incomplete. Self-love may reign 
divided into two, and when these two halves unite their inte- 
rests, the sentiments, are often found enclosed within a small 
circle, and if similar defects are added together, progress 
may even take place in a bad direction. To be satisfied 
with each other, is enough for a married pair, — they require 
only a relative perfection — but when there is a child to bring 
up, it is true and absolute perfection that they have in view. 
It is God's approbation that they aim at. 

A powerful affection, exclusive in its nature, is so much 
the essence of marriage, that otherwise there is neither 
devoted ness nor purity. But how much beauty there is in 
that maternal affection which can be divided into parts, 
without any one becoming less lively, in that flame which 
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spreads without losing any of its ardour 1 How it enlai|;e8 
the heart of a woman ; how she learns to honour in her hus- 
band, the noble qualities which she hopes to see reproduced 
in her children ; — how disposed she is to love those who will 
extend to them protection ; and even that whole new gene- 
ration, which includes their future friends ! There is withia 
her heart a feeling so strong, so vast, so generous, that she 
can better comprehend the love of God for his creatures. 
And even if it were not to awaken in her heart a more 
distinct sentiment of piety, already the ways of piety would 
be levelled, the deep roots of personality extirpated, and the 
ground prepared on which to raise the sacred temple. 

As the number of children increases, the thoughts of the 
mother enlarge. All these different countenances, charac- 
ters, and minds, bear a seal of originality, which marks in 
them the work of God. The idea of a beloved husband 
mingled with her own, the idea which had touched her so 
strongly at the sight of her first born, has been enlarged and 
transtbrmed ; there is now something beyond the repetition 
of two imperfect beings in her children ; she sees reproduced 
in them various features of the Divine image, an image 
nearly obliterated, no doubt, but which God himself has 
given the means of restoring. 

Maternity has still another advantage. By the effect of 
an indefinable instinct, a woman in the presence of her 
husband, throws into the shade certain qualities which she 
really possesses, but which rather belong to man, and seeks 
chiefly to display the graces of her sex. Then her highest 
degree of reason, intelligence, and energy remain obscured; 
but let it be her duty to act as a mother, and all these quali- 
ties will shine forth. Called to defend her children, she will 
brave the greatest dangers ; as the governess of her son, she 
will inspire him with manly virtues, — patriotism, political, 
and (if necessary,) military heroism. Whatever constitutes 
the glory of man will be felt, experienced, by this soul of 
woman ; and she who shall have at the same time preserved 
her most delicate sympathies, will offer, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the type of human perfection. 

Let us observe that the desire of great intellectual de- 
velopement, becomes in her natural and respectable. Her 
husband, as soon as he looks upon her as a mother, is infi- 
aiiely gratified by the inslractioa she possesses, and her 
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eflbrts to acquire more. Others, in this respect, agree with 
him. When a woman seeks to extend her knowledge with 
the real object of bringing up her son, every one is interested 
in the enterprise ; every one encourages her. All her ac- 
complishments, all her virtues, are increased in value, when 
she is supposed destined to transmit them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SECOND HALF OF TOUTH— CONCLUSIOIT. 

After having passed the period where reiterated fatigues 
sometimes impair the strength of the young mother, who 
nurses her own children, a new existence seems to becin 
for her. The time in which her activity has had no regular 
employment, has no doubt turned to the advantage of wis- 
dom. Retirement has ripened her mind ; good resolutions 
have been formed; and when youth has regained its vigour, 
her faculties iippear better developed, and she applies her* 
self with ardour to her great task. Ardour is indeed very 
necessary, for she enters the season of life when the duties 
accumulate and press most upon each other. Very small 
children, who claim her superintendence ; a husband still 
young, whose sentiments, less impetuous than formerly, re- 
quire to be kept up by a tender intimacy; two families 
whose exactions must be satisfied. Lastly, the necessity of 
conducting judiciously her domestic affairs, without count- 
ing the duties of charity, of friendship, and even of society. 
Here is more than enough to exercise all the powers of a 
woman. Happily nothing frightens her, she has zeal, various 
tastes, various feelings, which correspond to all these duties. 
She seems to have time sufficient for all ; for, during the 
period which may be called the summer of life, time appears 
stationary, like the sun in the month of June. 

In fact, from the age of twenty-four until the end of 
youth, the situation of a woman does not change much in 
society. All her attractions still remain,. except one, that 
of novelty. Swarms of more youthful faces have appeared 
upon the stage of the world, and successively attract atten- 
tion ; but if she is lovely, if she is (above all) seen to be 
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superior to all sentiment of rivalry, her rank remains^ and 
rather seems confirmed by the stamp of opinion. Perhaps, 
indeed, she may have acquired some advantages, the natural 
consequences of an internal developement, always going on. 
Her reflections, and a portion of experience, have given her 
that steadiness, and that correct proportion, that early youth 
very rarely has. 

But, let us lay aside society, since we are speaking of a 
young mother, to whom the amusement she may find in it 
should be a mere accessory. In the midst of the various 
obligations, which all claim an employment of time, it is 
essential to regulate her life. It seems that it would be 
necessary, to form an idea of the just subordination of her 
different duties, and to distribute to them the moments by 
reason of their relative importance. No one doubts that 
there should be a rule for duty, and that each day should 
have its share; but, how many claims would interfere with 
the advice to divide the occupations, hour by hour I " Who 
could foresee," it will be said; '* all the daily occurrences? 
How subject one's self to a rule of executing the same things 
at the same instants, when every thing is so rapidly chang- 
ing in its circumstances? There is no pre-eminence of 
duty, that can be regarded, when it is necessary to run to 
that which requires haste. Did the good Samaritan, who 
bound up the wounds of the poor stranger, left naked and 
bruised upon the highway, ask if that was his first duty! 
The urgency of the case pleaded for humanity, and he 
thought of nothing else.'' LfOt us applaud the admirable 
lesson found in this example. Yes, there are impulses of 
the heart, victorious and irresistible, which break the rules 
imposed upon the days ; but where is the application of this 
lesson If It is when we are called to save from danger, or 
alleviate the sufferings of our neighbour ; then an unknown 
becomes our brother ; urgent necessity raises, at times, uni- 
versal charity, to the rank of a first duty. But, let us re- 
collect that women often attach the idea of urgency to 
trifles, and that the present moment generally governs their 
minds too much. If the necessity ofrunning to that which 
requires most haste, is sometimes imposed, still the habitual 
course of their lives should not be disturbed by a few inter- 
ruptions. The rule that they have adopted, should be flex- 
iUe, but elastic ; and its tendency to return to its former 
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state should increase in proportion to the degree in which 
it may have been compelled to give way. In examining 
the value of the consideration of urgency, we see that cer- 
tain actions of a very inferior order, require to be executed 
at a fixed time ; while others, much more necessary, and of 
the most elevated order, are not subject to this law of time. 
This often deceives women ; carried away by the idea of 
that which requires haste, they neglect the things which 
are important, and do not take sufficient care to guard from 
accidents the duties which it is indispensable to fulfil, what- 
ever may happen. When this is the case, the most holy of 
all, — the religious duty, — is frequently sacrificed. One has, 
at this time, something else to do than to adore God. He 
is every where present, and at every instant; He, alone, is 
always to be found. This thought is either fatal or salutary, 
according as it obstructs or favours a constant recurrence 
to, and dependence upon, God. In order to preserve, as 
much as possible, from the encroachments of these cases of 
urgency, the time set apart for devotion, we are happy to 
be able to avail ourselves of the power of habits. When we 
form them ourselves, or cause those around us to contract 
them, the hour fixed for religious worship strongly appeals 
to the conscience. This may be mechanical ; but, are we 
not always mere machines when the breeze of the occasion 
carries us away without our consent; and the fear of losing 
the moment for performing some trifle, prevents our per- 
ceiving that this thing is in fact nothing? Undoubtedly, 
religious worship, with respect to the time it occupies, may 
be shortened or extended according to the occasion. It is 
the same with other great duties, of which some might fill 
a whole life; and if, after an involuntary omission, we al- 
ways return to the fulfilment of them, it is a proof that they 
are joined within us to a strong and permanent sentiment 
which cannot long be compressed. 

Such should be the sacred duties of a wife and a mother. 
Happily these rarely place themselves in opposition; and 
yet, in this respect, it is necessary to guard one's self. Con- 
jugal afiection, too ardent, too passionate, with some, is so 
feebly felt by others, that it requires careful cultivation. 
The less an unreflecting instinct operates, the more the will 
should do its part. Maternal cares, it is true, have in their 
favour the consideration of urgency. The children must 

15 
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be taken care of at any cost, and the mother who has no 
substitute, must give them her undivided care; so, when 
necessity requires this, the father is, himself, grateful for 
the care bestowed upon his young family ; but, when he 
knows that his wife might obtain assistance, and finds him- 
self neglected for trifles ; when he has no orte with whom 
he can repose the thoughts that occupy or disturb him, he 
feels himself isolated ; at last he wearies, and seeks society 
elsewhere. « My wife," he says, " has all she wants when 
she is with her children, and I esteem her for it ; but my 
interest is not, like hers, excited by a thousand details." 

Never, therefore, cease to be the friend of your husband; 
his true helpmate: shake off occupations, often frivolous, 
and raise yourself to his level. It is well to point out to 
him the developement of intelligence or sensibility, in his 
younger children, to let him enjoy their gaiety, their little 
graces ; but show him only the poetical side of infancy, 
and not the material side, which will always appear to him 
a little vulgar. If his occupations oblige him to regulate 
his time, and he can only be with you at fixed hours, con- 
trive that he shall always find you at leisure, and do not 
let the time escape which is so precious for intimacy. If, 
on the contrary, he can form no plan, leave all the moment 
he calls you. Give him the preference over your children 
in their presence, and the high rank you assign him will be of 
great use to you afterwards. They will feel that there is above 
them, and even above you, a supreme authority ; and yours 
will appear to them the more sweet. With your daughters, 
above all, the idea of the superiority of their father will ac- 
complish, of itself, that education for marriage which is 
thought necessary ; an education which will not excite too 
lively expectations, and will put every thing in its right 
place in their minds. 

Is it necessary to say to a mother, that, besides the indis- 
pensable superintendence, she should still devote much time 
to her children, even the youngest ? There must be time 
to make them love you, to learn to know them well, to pre- 
pare in them a taste for instruction. Time, alone, binds all 
things here below. Let, then, the hours necessary to their 
moral and physical edqcation, be secured from encroach- 
ments, as much as possible ; and, let them, besides, enjoy 
moments which may remain atyour disposal. Those mo- 
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ments, it is true, will often be otherwise claimed. The attempt 
never to lose sight of her children, which cannot be accom- 
plished, would, besides exposing a mother to neglect many 
duties, be, in the end, injurious to ^he children themselves. 
They would, thence, derive too high an idea of their own 
importance, and too low an estimate of human duties, if 
they thought they were preferred to every thing. They 
will fully understand all that is sacred in our obligations on 
this earth, only when they see them fulfilled by their mo- 
ther. It is her interest to be an example to them. How 
could she count upon their filial affection, if it were possible 
for them to learn that she has not been dutiful to her own 
parents 1 These may have resigned their legal rights when 
she married, but there are natural,4ndefeasibTe rights, which 
they retain till death. Their daughter had no power to re- 
nounce devoting herself to them, if thw require her aid. 
This is a case of imperious urgency. We have seen that 
there are also such in charity. Duties which seem the most 
foreign to the maternal vocation, are incorporated with it, 
when we can interest children in their fulfilment There 
is no good work to do, no generous impulse to follow, which 
may not tend to their amelioration. That is, for them, true 
moral education. 

It becomes then very necessary for a mother to regulate 
wisely the employment of time during her absence. All 
her foresight is here necessary. How much penetration it 
requires to choose a childsmaid worthy of confidence ! The 
attention that is now ^iven to the education of poor girls 
in the charity schools formed by pious persons, will, it may 
be hoped, facilitate the choice hereafter. In the mean time 
a young woman might, it seems to us, prepare for herself 
more probable success. 

If, when she has the prospect of becoming a mother, she 
were to take into her service a pupil of one of these esta- 
blishments, and bestow some care in forming her, in deve- 
loping in her good sentiments, and intelligence, she would 
find it easy to attach her to herself, and she would have a 
better hope of being seconded in her views. This experi- 
ment, like many others, might not succeed ; but the future 
mother would still derive the advantage of having exercised 
herself in teaching. She would have reflected on the diffi-. 
culties of education ; and how embarrassing it is to face 
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them all at once — when there is no time to lose ! What- 
ever be the choice, we must confess that the most earnest 
and continual care of the most sensible nurse — and our 
own too — has its disadvantages. The idea that they dis- 
pose of the time and the thoughts of grown up people is 
often bad for children. To accustom them to depend upon 
themselves — first for their pleasures, and then for some 
duties, would be a useful art. 

Nothing requires more good sense than domestic admi- 
nistration. To accomplish the welfare of all at the least 
possible expense of time, trouble, care, and money, requires 
a rare and precious merit. The woman who governs her 
house skilfully and peacefully, obtains from her husband 
and her whole family a sort of consideration, which quali- 
ties in appearance more distinguished do not procure. 

The quantity of time that this requires depends upon the 
different situations ; and it is essential to estimate it In 
every situation there are other duties than those of house- 
keeping ; and in all situations these duties are ever present- 
ing themselves. Housekeeping is a wheel constantly turn- 
ing — and the whole of life might be drawn into it So this 
occupation, very little interesting in appearance, becomes 
sometimes a whirlpool. Who does not know that at 
periods of great domestic embarrassment one woman is 
apt to forget both husband and children ? Who does not 
know that another takes so acrid an interest in these mise- 
rable vexations that her character is soured ? This rarely 
happens in the opulent classes, and the errors of negligence 
are there more remarkable. 

Laying aside the ever-important consideration of eco- 
nomy, we may in fact blame this negligence on other 
accounts. Disorder is not only injurious to fortune, it 
keeps in a bad state the consciences of those who tolerate 
it We should prevent abuses simply to favour that spirit 
of order and justice which constitute morality. The wo- 
man who rises to religious thoughts often inspires that spirit 
in those around her. She inspires it, above all, when, for- 
getting her selfish interests, she seeks to influence towards 
good the souls of those who serve her. Let her then be 
careful to avoid impairing her purest motives — by using 
religion for her own advantage. If in the time of worship 
jshe principally dwells on those virtues which are useful to 
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her in others— she will in vain utter truths that are just, 
elevated, and have been inspired by God: the lesson will 
be lost. And here is an application of the truth — that reli- 
gion must have no object but herself; that, employed as a 
meand, she has no effect; and that she realizes the pro- 
mises in the present life, for those alone who seek in her 
only the triumph of eternal truth. 

Divine worship, celebrated alternately in the family and 
in the closet — the cares imposed by the vocations of wife 
and mother — and those which the management of the 
family demand — are the obligatory duties of every day. 
There are other obligatory duties,* But not of a nature to 
be practised daily. Such are those of charity and filial 
piety; lastly, there are occupations less indispensable, no 
doubt, but too useful, almost too necessary, not to obtain 
a fixed place in life. A young woman would soon lose 
the fruit of the instruction she has received, and would 
become incapable of bringing up her children, if she did 
not both keep up and augment her knowledge: if she 
allowed her faculties to rust. The resolution of setting 
apart a time for study is one of the wisest a mother can 
form. But this depends too much on circumstances to 
admit of our entering into any details on this subject. 

In an existence where every moment has so much value, 
how is it possible to satisfy the exactions that society 
decorates with the name of duties? How can we con- 
sent to give these a regular place in life? All that a hus- 
band desires becomes a duty — even to the frequenting the 
great world. There might be, too, if not duty, great pro- 
priety in a woman's not withdrawing from a society in 
which her husband passes his life; the interest of their 
union — ^that of their children — may demand that she should 
know something of that spirit of the day which exerts so 
much influence upon men. On the score of recreation, and> 
of stimulus, often necessary, we should be far from inter- 
dicting all amusements to young mothers; but we say 
that, amid so many more elevated and more interesting 
resources, s\\e who could not dispense with worldly plea- 
sures without falling into listlessness must be very far be- 
low the vocation of a mother. 

What then shall be the general principle with respect 
to the employment of time? It will be to acknowledge 
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humbly our natural frivolity; and, instead of trusting to 
ourselves entirely, — to impose upon ourselves certain laws. 
The duties which return every day usually yield to a dis- 
tribution — to fixed hours — while the others may find their 
place in a longer period; and all have an equal need of 
being defended against negligence and fancies. A regular 
examination every Sunday of the employment of the past 
week — and of that which it will be proper to assign to the 
succeeding one — would correspond to the objects of that 
sacred day. It is an exercise of piety which may be 
repeated throughout life; and if we recommend it particn- 
larly to young mothers, it is because the period where 
duties are most complicated is that where the necessity of 
reffulating them is most imperious. 

The value of time ! — when will it be better understood by 
women — during their youth, — and also during the succes- 
sive seasons which also fly away with such rapidity 1 Our 
outward life may seem less important — but within— ^for our 
own well-being — ^how great is the value of years, of days, 
of hours, here below! Who can tell to what space in 
eternity each hour of our existence corresponds! None 
can tell it : there is no fixed space there — no limit,— ail is 
finished. How terrifying would be this thought if every 
hour also could not tend to prepare us a happy futurity ! 
Let us welcome, let us honour the hours — those blessings 
of the Father of days — and let us fear that they may bear 
witness against us. Each one arrives commissioned by 
God with a command for us to execute — and then buries 
itself in eternity to condemn or to absolve us there. 
. We have now arrived at the close of youth. The time 
is past of which we had undertaken to depict the affections, 
impressions and hopes constantly renewing. Life has given 
all it had to give, and nothing can now be expected but 
repetitions of the same blessings, and perhaps, alas! un- 
known sufTerings. 

If the soul, supported by Divine assistance, turns to 
its eternal advantage the education given by the natural 
course of human airairs, its moral improvement will always 
advance. And since, according to the words of the apos- 
tle, « all things work together for good to them that love 
Ggd," — let us see what may have been the result of their 
combined operations during the ij^nod of youth. 
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The effect of life must have been, first, an immense 
intellectual developement — and a developement of affec- 
tions equally great. A multitude of objects corresponding 
with earthly wants have excited and exercised all the 
faculties of the mind. Those of the heart have received a 
new energy. When woman has obeyed the two successive 
calls which seemed addressed to her by Providence — the 
one has led her to engage her liberty in marriage : the other 
has made her rejoice over her first-born. 

These two calls ought to have produced similar effects, 
and removed the centre of the affections out of the narrow 
limits of selfishness. The most disinterested of sentiments, 
maternal love, seems especially fitted to bring on a true re- 
nunciation of self; but there is here, still, much illusion. 
Maternal pains and pleasures in their excessive vivacity, 
have brought back personal impressions. 

It is ' God's will, when He leads us out of ourselves, to 
bring us near to Him, and such it may be hoped will be the 
last education of life. 

This result was long since prepared. The germs of 
piety may have commenced their developement at an early 
age, but the objects of sense ruled then, in all their bril- 
liancy, and the terrestrial element had too much power. Re- 
ligion, in animating moral powers, was useful as a guide in 
the human career, and made the progress happy ; she gave 
zeal to fulfil duties, motives to resist temptations, consolations 
in grief, tender and elevated emotions, operating both as a 
spur and as a curb ; such is the influence religion has upon 
this life. But the soul is not designed only for this life, the 
objects used to develope it, bind it to the earth which it is 
to quit. It is necessary that these objects be taken away. 
After the education of blessings, that of privations begins. 
We gained much in receiving, we shall no doubt gain more 
in losing, since as every thing else is withdrawn or va- 
nishes, God manifests himself to us more and more. 



BOOK IV. 

MATURITY AND OLD AGE. 

CHAPTER I. 

APPROACH AND COMMENCEMEITr OF MATURE LIFE. 

The first years of the period which we are about lo con- 
sider, do not certainly belong to mature life, but we know 
not what name lo give to the time of life which immedi- 
ately succeeds youth. 

The powers of a woman ^re yet in their full force, and 
the face alone has lost something of its beauty. Can it be, 
that a change, really so insignificant, marks a new era in 
the destiny of an immortal being ? The world has, how- 
ever, decided that it shall be so, and the woman who is not 
of this world, alone escapes the sense of a sad decline in 
her hopes. If the boundaries of youth are marked by the 
diminution of external attractions, they cannot be previ- 
ously fixed for any woman ; but after thirty, women should 
always expect to see the moment arrive, when they will 
pass to a different situation. 

This change over, they enter a period where the course 
of time is less perceived ; they advance towards mature 
age by an almost insensible descent, which becomes rapid 
only by accident. There is so much difference in their ex- 
terior advantages, and also in the effect of time upon them, 
that it is difficult to assign them any particular age. The 
activity, capacity, and agreeableness, which a woman re- 
tains, fixes her rarft in her family or society, the date of 
her birth is forgotten. We shall, therefore, avoid desig- 
nating any epoch, and without confining ourselves to those 
ingeniously graduated expressions, which alternately indi- 
cate or dissemble the progress of \vme, Nve will say that 
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what follows relates to a woman who is in all respects well 
preserved, but who can no longer be called young. 

Considering, on a large scale, the course of life, we see 
that its first half has a more smiling aspect perhaps for 
women than for men. With young men, the embarrassing 
choice of a career, the hard labour to which they must 
submit to prepare themselves for it, and later still, the diflS- 
culties they encounter at t^he outset, contrast disagreeably 
with the natural desires of their imagination. The youth 
of women is more poetical. There is found a beautiful 
unity between their- desires and their fate; to love and to 
be loved, is their vocation, at least in their own eyes, dnd 
they dream of no other. But the spring-time of life once 
past, the scene changes. Men have surmounted the obsta- 
cles that every human vocation presents at first, and there 
has opened before them a prospect of growing success. 
They flatter themselves that they will advance rapidly in 
the ways of ambition, wealth, or fame ; every where before 
them appears a future time, decorated with such charms as 
they desire ; and if their tastes happen to change, they are 
still free. 

How different is the fate of women to their own eyes, if, 
at least, they look on it with frivolous views ! The most 
lively enjoyments, they have either had already, or must 
for ever renounce. The recurrence of the same impres- 
sions, more and more weakened, is all they expect from the 
future. The world and its promises retire at the moment 
when their well-developed faculties might embrace- a wider 
range; the youth of the soul is still in its full vigour, a more 
regular life and less intercourse with corrupt beings, have 
preserved that warmth of feeling, that vivacity of imagina- 
tion, that men no longer have at the same age. And the 
moment when they really begin to live, when recovered 
from a degree of giddiness they would walk in the world 
with a firm step, and with more reasonable hope of success, 
is precisely that, when society has cooled towards them, 
and even domestic life has lost some of its interest 

These complaints presuppose a frivolous mind, a soul 
which misunderstands its destination ; but why are there so 
many of this sort ? It is because the power of beauty has 
decided every thing for women, and their moral state has 
been little thought of. They are sought and married at 
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eighteen, when nothing is yet complete but their beauty; 
when neither the strength of the body, nor that of the soul, 
has arrived at its highest point From this comes the ab- 
sence of elevated thoughts, thence, their persuasion of the 
omnipotence of external advantages, thence also, weariness, 
vacancy, regrets, and sometimes the faults of women, when 
they have reached the point where the road turns, and 
where it is necessary to look to a different prospect 

Certainly we do not here accuse Providence, nor the 
general laws of society. The heart of woman was not 
formed to feel so bitterly the loss of youth, and they might 
make a better use of the existing order of things. But the 
infatuation of men, and the frivolity of mothers, has made 
the less pure element prevail over the better. They were 
made to love, and to devote themselves to others, and every 
thing has conspired to make them believe that the happi- 
ness of inspiring, and so of experiencing tender affections, 
was reserved to pretty women. 

Thus, attractions, which were at most only means, have 
become essential — they have not loved, they have not de- 
voted themselves, and vanity, that selfish motive, has ruled 
over them. 

Such a disposition is dearly paid afterwards ; the woman 
who, in marrying, has seen only a brilliant success in the 
sentiment she has inspired, carries the same spirit into all 
the circumstances of her life. In her social position, in the 
arrangements of her house, she sees only the effect pro« 
duced upon others. She takes pride in her children when 
they are pretty, or engaging. Her self-love is gratified by 
the attachment of her husband, by the distinction he may 
possess ; and so long as the enjoyment of all this is still 
new, she does not take much notice of the advance of age; 
but when having walked some time on a flat surface, she 
finds herself suddenly about to descend, there takes place 
within her a sad revolution. There, upon the summit of 
life, she thinks she can embrace her destiny with a glance. 
The past offers only regret, and the future appears to her a 
vast and shadowy extent without distinct objects, or any 
thing that promises pleasure. If the greater part of frivo- 
lous women could be interrogated, it would be found that 
the most favourable circumstances of their lot have lost 
(for them) their value, since they are no longer young; 
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Commend to the one, her position in society : " My posi- 
tion !" she will say, '< I thought it good so long as I did not 
see others infinitely^ better." Congratulate another on the 
happiness she must find in her children — ** That happiness,^ 
she will say, << is no longer what we are apt to imagine. 
My children! they only give me trouble; in growing 
larger, they have lost all their little graces, and as they can 
amuse themselves very well without me, I only interfere 
with their lessons, a real torment for them and for me." 
So if it were possible to know the thoughts of these women* 
as to their lot in marriage, it would he seen that nothing 
corresponds to the ambitious desires of their early life. 
Their complaints under dififerent relations may vary, but 
there is one and the same subject of regret for all of them. 
Already each one is obliged to give up many pleasures* 
already the attention she receives resembles civility rather 
than homage. In short, the world wearies, and retirement 
terrifies her — what then is to be done ? 

If self-love reserves to women such disappointments, 
should it still continue to govern them ? What resources 
does it point out to them when they begin to suspect that 
the charms of the exterior have a little raded t Again the 
means of producing efl^ect. They want to be conspicuous. 
In times of political excitement, a womah tries to make 
herself a centre, by warmly espousing the interest of her 
husband ; sometimes she seeks to direct him, but then her 
mistakes are innumerable; never being directly informed, 
she sees all things through a false medium, and then the dis- 
advantages of making another act are immense. She may 
urge him on in a certain direction when every thing has 
changed around him, and his desires are no longer the same. 
If she excites him in the direction of his character, she is 
useless, perhaps imprudent; and if in another, she wiU have 
only vexation and repentance. He will ill sustain the part 
assigned to him. The least embarrassment is inextricable to 
one who is acting on the opinions of another. The vigorous 
course, above all, which women who are ardent are much 
disposed to advocate, turns out ill ; and only serves to un- 
veil the natural weakness of him, whose ambition she has 
roused; and then the first bad piece of advice she gives, 
takes from her all her influence. As a woman is never ne- 
cessary in tbesQ affairs, if once she makes a mistake she is 
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no longer depended upon, and is listened to only from po- 
liteness. 

Do we mean to condemn women to silence in society t 
Surely not. Not even when politics are discussed. A mis- 
sion of peace, of conciliation, is evidently entrusted to them; 
and if their conscience obliges them to take in hand the 
holy interests of justice and of charity, their influence is 
often happy. They alone possess that precious tact, which, 
by a word, brings back good taste, reason and humanity. 
Elder women have, above all, the right, and sometimes 
the talent to reprove with gentleness, the deviations of 
the younger. In their presence, a senseless young person 
will not dare to show that tender indulgence for suicide; 
that admiration for duels ; that inclination for a depraved 
literature, which would be withered by their contempt. 
But it is necessary to have a deep sentiment of morality, 
and a complete absence of all motives of self-love, to find 
the tone which may impose respect in society without dis- 
turbing its harmony. 

That merit or that happiness is rarely the portion of the 
woman, who after having been beautiful, has conceived the 
idea of forming a reputation for her cleverness. What 
shall we say of that mind, which, having lived almost in- 
cognito in youth, comes forth suddenly with pretensions, 
and seeks alone to procure distinction ? The presumption 
is strongly against its value. But even if it were solid, 
extensive, if it had given evidence of itself in writing, it 
could not succeed in society otherwise than by showing 
itself under a rather frivolous appearance. There, equality 
reigns, and literary celebrity is in the way ; gaiety, grace 
and quickness, chiefly please ; and as these belong particu- 
larly to youth, the woman of the most distinguished mind 
soon sees a new-comer attract more attention than herself. 
The young person who gives more unexpected amusement 
is followed and applauded. That which she may seem to 
want at present, it is presumed she will have hereafter. 
Among men, reality has no chance against hope. 

Unless she be a true phenomenon, a woman after thirty 
should resign the hope of shining much. But she who re- 
nounces the object of making an impression on the crowd, 
usually seeks to surround herself with a chosen circle, where 
reSnement and delicacy of taste are appreciated; by means 
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of infinite pains she succeeds in procuring herself an au- 
dience. But what happens ? Her efforts seem to weary her, 
and are each day less successful. In the centre of that 
circle, which, in spite of all the pains she takes, is always 
diminishing, it is to be feared that she may soon address 
herself to one individual, if there be one who understands 
her well, for that spirit of society which is in fact a talent, 
and not a true illumination, requires, like other accomplish- 
ments, to find a corresponding taste in others. The man 
who most readily seizes her ideas, may succeed in occupy- 
ing her ^lone. A flattering expression, a mark of interest 
which from the height of her former glory she woulc^ have 
disdained, now touches her too deeply ; and the temptation 
to produce effect upon an object worthy of her, may engage 
her in forming an intimacy in many respects dangerous. 

We are not speaking here of what would be thought se- 
rious ; we simply say, that an association of which vanity 
is the origin^ would not be good morally. A woman would 
find too much indulgence in the friend who had announced 
himself first as an admirer; the desire of interesting him, 
joined to the inclination to pour out their feelings, which all 
women have, would lead her too far in conversation. She 
would be seen always delineating herself with her charm- 
ing defects, with her touching melancholy. The pleasure 
of displaying, wpuld prevent her perceiving that the confi- 
dence is not reciprocal ; and so, that her confessions are un- 
dignified. A man, indeed, rarely thinks of talking to a 
woman of his interests; confidences too often repeated, soon 
cease to engage his attention; and if she becomes exacting, 
he infallibly loosens the chain which no powerful motive in- 
duces him to bear. What regret, if he has made himself 
necessary! 

Ah, how much to be preferred, is friendship among 
women I What an understanding of their sentiments, of 
their mutual interests, results from the parity of their des- 
tiny ! How much more of truth, of praiseworthy and ne- 
cessary severity there is in their relations with each other ! 
The experience of the one, is useful to the other, and con- 
fidence has a moral tendency. What mutual aid in educa- 
tion, in works of charity they give each other ! We shall 
see more of this hereafter. 

It must be confessed, that the transition from youth to 
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maturity is difficult. It would not be so for a woman of 
deep piety, and is but little so for the loving woman whose 
tender affections fill her heart. But there is a portion of 
selfishness and vanity in every human being; a portion 
which no woman can properly estimate in herself; all should 
therefore watch carefully over their own hearts. The loss 
of many illusions is not a sufficient cause for security. 
There are dangers attached to discouragement, to sadnel». 
It is not enough to be weary of the world, to know the 
emptiness of false pleasures. It is indispensable, that the 
love of God, and the love of our neighbour which flows 
from it, should come and revive the heart. 

Let us, however, beware of despairing of the soul where 
these noble sentiments seem extinguished. The goodness of 
God is infinite; the source "springing up to everlasting 
life," is never dry. If the woman who is a prey to weari- 
ness, after the loss of youth were to view her situation with 
impartiality, she would fit^d that her disgust with the world 
is not genuine. As the world has become with respect to 
herself, indeed, indifferent to her remaining attractions, it 
does not please her; but let her again be encircled by its 
flatteries, and she will love it more than ever. Vanity, the 
impulse which sustained her, now suffers aqd languishes for 
want of aliment; and seems to draw life away with it 
Thence ensues a moral decline, a real malady, that perse- 
vering efforts alone could cure. But how is the necessary 
decision and strength to be obtained ? 

Religious principles, received in infency, are here found 
as a blessing. They have not, indeed, born all their fruit; 
the heart which they ought to warm, is become cold. But 
a woman who regrets her former zeal, knows, at least, that 
she has ceased to maintain it. She cannot wonder that 
Grod, too carelessly solicited, has withdrawn himself. What 
she does not know, is, how ready he still is to give her aid. 
He is able, he is willing, still to lead her to himiself. He is 
always, for her, a Saviour, God. Let her ask that she may 
love him, if her love is weak : let her ask for faith, if her faith 
languishes. The Gospel shows her the way ; let her follow 
it steadily; and, soon, the relish for duty 'awakened in her 
heart, will bring back interest in life. There will open be- 
fore her a prospect of advancement where her imagination 
had portrayed only decline. 
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We may, indeed, observe that the distribution of events 
in the lives of women is rather singular. It appears sur- 
prising that their powers, of every sort, should reach their 
highest point, precisely when many objects of interest to 
them are withdrawn ; but, let us never doubt that a great 
and beneficent design governs this dispensation, and let us 
here, again, acknowledge the manifestation of God's good- 
ness. The objects of interest, of which the privation is so 
much felt by so many women, would only have exposed them 
to numerous temptations. Hitherto, every thing conspired to 
anticipate their wishes ; and, always sure of meeting with 
indulgence or praise, they fancied themselves surrounded 
by approvers. It was time that these flattering appearances 
should give way to the truth, and that they should expe- 
rience, each for herself, the consequences which flow from 
good and from evil ; that they should learn to depend less 
upon the eflect of fascination, and more upon that of real 
qualities. The moment has arrived when a woman must 
not expect much from others, and when she must offer 
something in her turn. The passive existence, where joys 
and affections seemed to descend and light upon her so 
naturally, must terminate ; an active life, a life of devoted- 
ness to others, becomes her sole resource, and a negative 
existence awaits her, if she is incapable of consecrating 
herself to any thing generous and useful. 

Youth, earnestly desirous of approbation, of emotions, 
and of tender sentiments, experiences too constant a wish 
to please man, not to be very prone to forget God. But 
when the time arrives when one is less agreeable, and, 
therefore, less beloved, it becomes necessary to return to 
religion. What is the lesson she then teaches? She bids 
you devote yourself to others, for their happiness, without 
expecting much in return; and, for yourself, to depend 
solely upon God. More submission to the law of duty, more 
true Christian charity, and more disregard of personal inte- 
rest, should be the result of the lesson which life gives. 

Not being able to divide into precise portions, the large 
space of human life which precedes and includes maturity, 
that period in which the power of women, — always great to 
produce good, — has diminished only with respect to frivo- 
lous objects, we will give to them all the same advice. 

Ask of God, we would say to them, to deliver you from 
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vanity, which would be to you a source of ever-growing 
uneasiness ; and seek, in piety, an increasing cause of coq- 
solations ; then you will avoid those occasions where vanity 
revives, as from its own ashes, and you will rest your 
hopes only on the resources which are independent of the 
views and opinions of others. Next, ask of God to weaken, 
within you, the ardent and insatiable desire to be beloved, 
which has often filled your heart more than affection itself 
These prayers once granted, the earnest desires of youth 
once calmed, you will acquire a freedom of mind and of 
action, new to you ; a liberty humble and resigned, which 
will permit you to be always ready to obey God. But, in 
order that these desires may not be again kindled, prescribe 
to yourself an active life, full of employment, where the 
chimeras of fancy can find no room to enter; contrive for 
yourself, if possible, some principal business; have some 
work to execute which may fill all your leisure hours, in 
order that your time and your thoughts may not be wasted 
in fruitless attempts. 

Happy is the woman whom the goodness of God has sur- 
rounded with ties enough to give her full employment in 
her family. We shall first bestow our thoughts upon her; 
and although her duties may be of various kinds, it is under 
the maternal relation that we shall first consider them. As 
a mother she will exert her most powerful influence, and it 
is also as a mother that she will best promote her own im- 
provement; but the maternal career, refused to so many 
women, oflTers occupation to no one for the whole of her 
life. Of the twenty or five and twenty years in which the 
care of children fill with active duties the life of a mother, 
more than ten may have elapsed during her youth, and 
when those which succeed are also terminated, the tender 
aflfections which she retains, having no longer any necessary 
employment, often make her feel but the more sensibly the 
actual void of her existence. 

On the other hand, the exercise of charity furnishes em- 
ployment for every age, and the different directions that 
charity may take, supply it also for every mind. 

The examination of this career will turn our attention to 
those unmarried persons, that we have so long appeared to 
forget ; and perhaps we may see that their lives, at the same 
time devoted and calm, have not been destitute of happiness. 
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However, there is an infinite variety of character and 
disposition among women, and, as the state of dependence 
in which they live, sometimes prevents them from advanc- 
ing in certain paths which appear to be open before them, it 
is necessary to present them with a variety of resources, to 
preserve them all from idleness. Thus, we shall recommend 
intellectual cultivation as an inexhaustibie mine of occupa- 
tions, worthy of interest when their position does not permit 
them to be useful in active life. It would, no doubt, be de- 
sirable that a solid instruction should have already prepared 
them, from childhood, for these occupations ; but, we be- 
lieve them, in a great degree, within the reach of every 
person possessed of good sense. 

What we understand by this last resource, will be ex- 
plained hereafter; but it may, at the outset, be taken for 
granted, that we are far from desiring gratifications of 
vanity for women of advanced age. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MATURITY — THE MATERNAL CASEBS. 

Iir treating of the maternal vocation, we shall now con- 
sider children only as accessories. We shall view them as 
the unconscious instigators of their mother's improvement ; 
since she will be ameliorated in proportion as she applies 
herself to the duty of educating them well. 

She must constantly advance in the ways of piety, wis- 
dom, and knowledge, if she would obtain for them any 
E regress in these various respects ; and her situation is per- 
aps the one of all others, where the necessity of watching 
over self, is most constantly felt. What a blessing is that 
irresistible love, which seems to kindle in the heart of the 
mother, for the purpose of promoting the final object of her 
own existence! How strange that so keen a sentiment 
should ever remain ineflScient, and ferment in a feeble soul, 
without leading it to form salutary resolutions! At the 
period when the ardour of youth is a little abated, the first 
enchantment of maternal feeling, is often seen to become 
calm. Then « woman who is caUed to impose upon thought- 

16 
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less girls, the burden of instruction, does not always feel the 
courage necessary to accomplish her task. Preoccupied b^ 
the feeling of her incapacity, she endeavours to find substi- 
tutes, and sometimes even sends her daughters to some es- 
tablishment for education, perhaps imagining that she is 
thereby consulting their interest, rather than her own. 

" I put myself out of the question," she will say, "my hap- 
piness would consist in keeping my children with me, but 
am I able to bring them up well, with all my defects, with 
all my ignorance, of various kinds ? When I see the ac- 
complished young women, who come from some institutions, 
how can I hope to produce a similar result 1 I ought to 
judge myself impartially, and be willing to sacrifice my own 
inclinations on so important an occasion." 

These scruples are often sincere, but we believe them in 
general, ill founded, — perhaps a really pious woman might 
experience some of a different kind. Unless controlled by 
imperious circumstances, she would not dare to place in the 
hands of strangers, the charge which God had committed 
to her. It is to her that he has entrusted it, — to her with 
all the defects that He knows so well, and also with the 
strong feeling which forbids the separation. 

How painful, indeed, should this separation be to her! 
She sends her daughter forth into a world, where childhood 
finds nothing that corresponds with its recollections ; where 
all the natural relations are abolished. There are no more 
ties of blood, no more domestic interests. There, is found 
a queen, but no mother, — no father — with his authority so 
loved and so feared. There, it would be difficult to form 
an idea of marriage, in its purity and holiness. There the 
mutual attentions of that old couple, in whom that sacred 
union appears most venerable are never witnessed And what 
a preparation for the maternal state is this, for the young 
girl, who sees her own mother willing to abandon her! 

This is not all, a religious mother dreads an evil still more 
serious ; she fears that spirit of rivalry which the simple 
assemblage of so many young persons, subjected to the same 
exercises, by the same masters, would alone be sufficient to 
produce ; and which the stimulants employed in these insti- 
tutions, continually excite. Graduated distinctions, exclo- 
sive prizes, proposed for competition ; in short, all the 
machinery destined to rouse emuVoAioii \\i colleges, are in- 
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troduced. And how much more injurious all this is to young 
girls? Twenty different careers are open to men, whilQ to 
women there seems but one, for they all wish to please, and 
aspire to the same kind of success. There are no means of 
shining which may not give umbrage in another woman, 
and so designate her as a rival ; thence arises so much sour- 
ness, so much jealousy, and secret resentment. Thus a 
profound deterioration of character takes place, which 
errors more dreaded, do not always occasion.* 

Among the motives which should decide a mother to 
undertake the great work of education, we scarcely dare to 
mention the amelioration which will result from it, to herself, 
and still less the necessity of having some steady important 
occupation, at the age to which she has arrived. These 
reasons would be too personal ; we would rather speak to 
her of the interest of her daughters. We would have her 
feel that God having placed the duties, and thereby the hap- 
piness, of women in families, it is for the family that they 
should be educated, that we should take care not to break 
the sacred chain of that devotedness, which passing from 
one generation to another, transmits to women of the future 
time, the treasure of pure affections. Religious sentiments, 
too, are best instilled into the soul of each young person 
taken separately, and so made to harmonize with her situa- 
tion and her character. Every thing is individual in women : 
whatever is prepared wholesale, is unsuitable to them. 

Every mother has faults, and is deficient in some quali- 
ties ; who can doubt it ? But has she not that which can 
repair all? — has she not that infinite tenderness, which con- 
ducts her to the living spring from whence evQry blessing 
flows for us ? Yes, even if her piety were enfeebled, it is 
precisely to revive it that God has destined maternal love. 
How could she pray without fervour, when she prays for 
her children ? when she worships with them, when she be- 
holds these frail beings, that a delicate organization so often 
exposes to suffering? When she thinks of those light spirits 

* It is in comparing them with the government of a good mother, that we are 
induced to point out the disadvantages of these institutions, for it cannot be denied 
Uiat they are indispensable to the general order of things, and in certain casei 
offer precious resources. Much talent, and very elevated views have sometimes 
been displayed in them, and the effort has even been made to prevent all feeling 
of rivalry among the pupils. To that object especially, Madame Niedever has 
paid much attention. That lady is the author of a very remarkable German work 
on the education of women. 
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fio easily drawn aside, and yet immortal and responsible, 
she must comprehend that her sole hope i^ in God. Nothing 
around us gives us any security, and yet an unknown hope 
comes and sustains us. We feel that ourselves, our children, 
our will, our soul, are in His hand who governs all; and in 
abandoning ourselves to His support, we receive the per- 
suasion that the same celestial goodness which has given 
us our children, will extend over them, to bless thenru The 
mother who acknowledges that every good comes from 
above, will not despair of herself, or rather, it is not from 
herself that she will hope for any thing — she forgets herselil 
During her prayers, 1 know not what celestial unction flows 
into her heart. The Holy Spirit which unites with her 
seems to breathe in her words, her actions, and the different 
c^res of which her children are the object* The same 
miracle, which makes an infirm or dying woman give birth 
to a vigorous child, a withered plant yield a healthy seed, 
that miracle is wrought in the formation of the soul. The 
mother is in her own eyes only an instrument, and rejoices 
that it is so; her work is so much the better as it is not by 
her that it is to be accomplished. Elevated principles, until 
now indistinct within her, are now brought out with strength 
and clearness; her deficiencies, the various faults she may 
have had, will not arrest her. She can recommend without 
embarrassment to her children, the virtues she has but little 
practised, the duties which she has least fulfilled. It is not 
their ignorance which gives her this confidence, it is that 
ffhe feels she has a mission, it is a kind of apostleship which 
has been entrusted to her ; it is that a breath of inspiration 
permits her to express salutary truths before the sad con- 
sciousness of her defects can return to chill and to humi- 
liate her. 

What may not be obtained for the formation of morality 
from the two most powerful impulses of our nature, religion 
and maternal love ? Will it be thus, (we shall be asked,) 
under every aspect ? Will these great impulses augment 
the intellectual faculties, and the knowledge ? for, it is here, 
above all, that mothers feel themselves deficient. Here again 
we would repeat, put your trust in God. Aid, either external 
or internal, will be granted to you even in these respects ; 
without its being necessary to separate yourself from your 
daughterSf or to deprive them of the protection of the pater- 
joal roof. And in the first place, as ^ou wc^x^p ^aa ^^\^^( 
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Study, it will always be possible for you to be in advance of 
your daughters, and to acquire yourself the knowledge that 
you most desire for them. So you will for some time pre- 
serve the superiority of knowledge joined to that of age; 
then, for some time again, your progress and theirs will go 
hand in hand, and when at last they shall pass beyond you, 
and the want of other masters shall be feh, take the lessons 
with them ; you will help them in a degree, and encourage 
them more. You think only of them, no doubt, but you 
do not know how precious the habit of mental application 
will be to you, when time, so rapid in its course, shall leave 
you isolated. The lessons on religion will be eminently 
salutary; in being present without giving them, you will ac- 
company the ideas and opinions of your daughters ; and it 
will afterwards be easy to give a more individual and more 
applicable colouring to the instruction. What a happiness 
for them and for you would be these confidential conversa- 
tions ! And if during the day there had arisen some slight 
conflict, how sweet in uniting together at night in the pre- 
sence of God, it would be to forget all except the sacred 
ties, except the eternal love of which God is the source ! 

Let us add, that a woman who lives surrounded by her 
daughters, preserves more easily the affection of her husband. 
That serenity, that playfulness which please most men so 
much, are sustained in her mind when she seeks to dif- 
fuse these happy gifts around her. Her house, thanks to 
her care ! becomes agreeable ; the talent of conversation, 
the sallies of a cheerful imagination, are encouraged; 
amusements, sometimes quiet and habitual, sometimes 
more lively for particular occasions, are promoted. The 
return of family anniversaries is welcomed, she sees in 
them the celebration of domestic joys, a tribute of gratitude 
to God, who bestows those joys. They are, for the elderly 
people, a renewing of life and of youth ; and, for all, a mo- 
ment passed in a luminous region, where the clouds of ordi- 
nary cares are dissipated, and the mechanism of daily oc- 
cupations suspended. 

We must not, indeed, make for ourselves a romance of 
domestic happiness ; experience would, too often, be ready 
to contradict us. But how beautiful are its general features 
in their combinations ! What can be sweeter than to pass 
life in a circle of sure friends, of persons animated by an 
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affection, involuntary, innate in the very blood, and at the 
same time sanctified by the idea of a sacred duty 1 and, if 
these persons have a pressing interest in rendering them- 
selves mutually happy, and an interest equally strong to 
keep themselves and each other in the right way; now 
can we imagine a situation which combines so many con- 
stituents of happiness ! No doubt this happy state is often 
disturbed, human miseries and defects will penetrate in 
every direction ; but what other state can be exempt from 
these, and what other could afford as much security against 
the sorrows which we bring upon ourselves by our own 
faults? 

Notwithstanding the inevitable errors to which a mother 
is liable in education, she aspires so constantly towards 
good, that her efforts must have a happy influence upon her 
own character. It is so, above all, when her motives are 
not complicated, and her conscience is at peace ; but, when 
a woman, whom we will suppose to be religious, believes her- 
self obliged to take her daughter into the great world, there 
sometimes arises in her soul so much trouble and anxiety as 
to suspend her progress. After some years of retirement, 
society, with its frivolity, offers itself to her often with a re- 
pulsive aspect. Nothing in its amusements appears to her 
reasonable, lawful, or even suited to the natural gaiety of 
youth. She sees every where only luxury, vanity, coquetry, 
secret jealousy, without recollecting that at her daughter's 
age she saw nothing of all this. She attributes this effect to 
a more perfect interior state, when it is often occasioned by 
a less degree of innocence. Then, she may agitate and 
disturb the simple mind of her daughter, by giving her the 
idea of unknown evil, without communicating a single good 
impulse. 

The mother who introduces her daughter into society 

))robably wishes her to acquire some knowledge of human 
ife, and means to lead her in the way of experience. If so, 
she would do better, we think, to let her follow this path in 
peace. It often has the effect of strengthening the light and 
transitory impressions of youth, to mark them with all the 
weight of mature age. Avoid distressing or humbling your 
daughter in order to counterbalance in her heart the plea- 
sures of the world. ' Perhaps one day God will permit that 
some slight reverses may insensibly detach her from them, 
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and bring back to himself her weary soul ; but he alone can 
succeed in this ; a human voice, the voice even of a mother, 
often irritates pride, without curing it, and runs the risk of 
replacing a passing evil, by one more durable. 

Then, another mother, and even sometimes the same, so 
' full of contradictions is the human heart, finds awakened in 
herself the agitations of vanity, in seeing her daughter in the 
midst of a brilliant society. Having first feared that the 
world would have too many charms for her daughter, she 
now fears that her daughter has not charms enough for the 
world. All her thoughts are confused, crossed, and draw 
her into inconsistencies without number. Vanity of vanities ! 
There is no end to our futile pretensions, and the fear of les- 
sening our own reputation for wisdom, is often only a vanity 
the more. 

There is another danger of which we would warn the 
molher. No doubt she is herself ignorant how much of 
youth still remains in her own heart. A romantic sensibility, 
which seems smothered, sometimes continues to work a 
long time in the soul of some women, and when that dispo- 
sition has not taken its natural course in real life, it is seen 
to develope itself in the maternal sympathy. An association, 
too deep, with the sentiments of your daughter, excites in 
you, often, emotions stronger than hers; you excite her, 
without intending it, in seeking for her confidence ; and the 
avidity with which you listen to her, reveals impressions 
almost personal. The sight of one who is attached to her, 
makes your cheek flush and your heart beat ; all the events 
that precede a marriage, agitate you ; and we have seen, 
on the occasion of a rupture, the mother more aflJicted than 
the young person she sought to console. 

This is a disposition which is not of long duration, though 
dangerous; it is important to know it to be what it is. The 
instruction which God gives us is never finished ; there are^ 
still lessons for the second plan of life. The echoes of cer- 
tain seducing voices become weaker as they are repeated ; 
but they are repeated ; and, under the discoloured wrap- 
pings of mature life, a youthful heart still palpitates. Thus, 
this latter experience of life, which comes to us through our 
children, teaches us to judge ourselves with impartiality. 
We form illusions about ourselves in retirement, and as 
soon as more active interests present themselves, we feel 
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that our progress is very incomplete. But if grace is then 
granted to return to God with a deeper humility, it will re- 
concile us with the idea of some trials for our children. 

When all the precautions that human wisdom can indi- 
cate have been taken, we are consoled for the effect of 
divers scenes which bring out their dispositions to the light 
If we have succeeded in inspiring them with sincerely pious 
sentiments, it is rather good for them to learn to know 
themselves. 

A true conversion, a thing much more rare than it is 
supposed to be, that is, the deep and thorough change of 
heart which gives up all, and devotes itself to God, depends 
on no situation upon earth ; no one excludes, no one renders 
it sure, and our faults and errors are sometimes the very 
means by which it is accomplished. 

These reflections, however, are only lawful after the 
events over which we possess any control, have been com- 
pleted. In deliberations, let us never neglect human pru- 
dence ; her limited and confused views stop at the threshold 
of eternity ; but she is capable of judging well of what passes 
in this life; and it is during this life that parents are re- 
sponsible for their children. Thus the anxieties of a mother 
at the approach of her daughter's marriage are very natural. 
With apprehensions often too acute, and too much imbued 
with earthly emotions, she sometimes enlightens her on the 
probable consequences of a particular choice. An imagi- 
nation easily alarmed, ought indeed to act as a counterpoise 
. to the natural sympathy that a mother feels, for the man 
who attaches himself to her child. 

We have already observed with what a mixture of tender 
and joyful emotions a mother usually witnesses the marriage 
of her daughter. It is sweet to her to see established the 
hitherto uncertain fate of this child, to deliver into hands 
more youthful and strong than her own, the charge of pro- 
tecting her. A being superior to herself will now bestow on 
her more happiness, and will be responsible for it before 
God. As to the mother, her own task is finished; the 
sweet and melancholy security of old age begins to take 
possession of her heart. Is it not an immense rest of the 
spirit, for a mother to be able to say, " I may now die I" 

When a woman has married her last daughter, the ani- 
mated and high-coloured portion of her life has come to a 
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close— the remainder assumes a duller hue ; if she is so 
happy as to have preserved her husband, an object of deep 
affection, and of devotedness, is still granted to her. Not- 
withstanding the modifications that time brings on, the re- 
lation of a wife is sometimes that which passes through the 
whole of life with the least sensible alteration. In this holy 
relation, a woman still enjoys the happiness of being neces- 
sary, when her maternal life often presents only the reflec- 
tion of the past. 

In general, the influence of the past upon the present, is 
much felt by women after youth. Their fate was decided 
during the years already elapsed, and their happiness now 
depends on the sentiments they have previously nourished 
in their hearts. At the age when we have nothing to hope 
for ourselves, what an advantage has the mother who has 
been able to divest herself of personal feeling. She alone re- 
joices to see her beloved daughter transfer to a husband her 
warmest affections ; she alone abdicates without regret her 
ancient rule, and takes a heartfelt interest in events which 
she has had no hand in deciding. Exacting nothing, never 
expecting from her children any great demonstrations of 
tenderness, she is, however, very sincerely beloved. Her 
sympathy ever active, her experience of life, her devoted- 
ness to them, bring them around her to seek the aid or the 
consolations which they require. If she has previously 
shown an enlightened reason, the rank that is assigned to 
her in her family is very honourable ; she is its centre, and 
when the various interests cross each other, her impar- 
tiality enables her to re-establish harmony, and to exercise 
a regulating power. Nevertheless the idea of this very un- 
certain influence, ought not to occupy a woman advanced 
in life. The hope of playing an important part, might re- 
vive her self-love, and would be contrary to the spirit which 
ought to animate her. 

We might follow still farther the career of a mother, and 
show her sometimes called to fulfil anew active duties, and 
to replace her own daughter in the education of her grand- 
children ; but how could we untangle the infinite complexity 
of these relations of the second degree, where the image of 
maternity appears to us at the same time lovely and de- 
ceitful, where our most lively affections rarely dare to ex- 
press themselves in actions, and where we must respect, and 
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cause to be respected the superior authority of parents, who 
are themselves our children 1 How much prudence and 
discretion is here required to enable us to produce some 
good in the midst of a crowd of obstacles ! How much 
zeal to keep us from being reduced to nullity ! A disin- 
terested sentiment can alone preserve us from that guilty 
weakness, which so often leads a grandmother to seek every 
method of making herself beloved, without troubling herself 
about the consequences of her indulgence. 

In most of the relations of life the interests of aged women 
are little more than a participation in the interests of the 
younger generation. They see repeated around them the 
events which have long since agitated them, and their sym- 
pathy is moved again. But this effect of the scenes of the 
world becomes weaker and weaker as they advance, and 
soon gives way to that feeling of loneliness, which is now 
about to become the subject of our particular attention. 

We must not dissemble — the fate of most aged women 
is isolation, and mothers of families are not exempted. The 
children are dispersed ; their occupations, their manner of 
life, their tastes, no longer accord with the habits of ad- 
vanced age ; and although affection subsists, they are more 
or less separated. Solitude of life, or of the heart, at last 
becomes the portion of great numbers of women ; and a 
feeling of unhappiness, or at least, of profound discourage- 
ment, is too often its accompaniment. We would wish to 
show them that there yet exists for them great resources, that 
in the portion of life most divested of its charms, God does not 
abandon them, and that the moral developement, of which 
they are always susceptible, may be the source of innume- 
rable interests of which they have no idea. " Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for ihem that 
love him" and which are promised by himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SBQITBL OF MATURITY— CARSBS OF CHARITr. 

Charity! — how can we help viewing it religiously? 
Does not the gospel teach us that God is love, or charity 1 
Is it not his own essence which nnanifests itself to our 
hearts under that sweet name? Charity at this elevation* 
is the love of God for his creatures, penetrating and per- 
vading them all, attracting them to each other, and to 
himself. It is the universal gravitation of souls, the primeval 
cause of our existence, of that of angels ; since the Eternal 
being, source of love and of life, must have created sentient 
beings in order to have objects of affection. 

The word charity, which owes its birth to Christianity, 
is suitable to represent it as a whole. It unites God and 
man in our mind, as God and man are united in the person 
of Jesus Christ. All is charity in this divine religion. Gk)d 
there appears in human lineaments which alone interest our 
hearts, in order to teach us first to love him, and then to 
love him in our brethren. The most striking example of 
this double lesson is there given to us ; and devotedness, 
that sublime spring of affection, a spring of which we could 
not have conceived the idea in Divinity considered in itself 
alone, devotedness has been realized, that it might be- 
come the object of our everlasting gratitude, in the sacrifice 
of our Saviour. 

Women — I mean those who are faithful to their nature 
— are animated with the sacred fire of charity in the 
most extensive sense of that word. It is a sentiment ever 
alive in the deep recesses of their souls, without intermission 
or interval. It attends them in the midst of the world, 
where they seek to soothe bitterness of spirit, to calm and 
set at ease self-love, and to divert painful impressions from 
the suffering heart. It still attends them under the domestic 
roof, and there, where individual feelings are so strong that 
they seem to leave no room for a more universal sentiment, 
the soft and gentle character of charity is again recognised. 
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It corrects the inequality of our attachments, it tempers 
their ardour, sometimes too passionate, and softens that 
which may at times be harsh and irritating in the desire to 
excite feeling in the object of our love. 

But we are not here to take this extensive view of 
charity. The sentiment common to every situation in 
life, the sentiment which "beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things," ought 
indeed to be the soul of our whole existence, but our busi- 
ness here is to give it a special direction. We wish to in- 
dicate to women a principal occupation, a sort of career 
which might interest them in the absence of more limited 
duties ; charity would here assume the character of benefi- 
cence if it were the custom to attach to the latter word, a 
sense more decidedly religious, and the sanctification of 
souls were included among the benefits which should be 
diffused around us. 

The external acts of beneficence have not been deficient 
in our day, but the spirit with which Christianity once ani- 
mated them, has been wanting. Excited by motives entirely 
earthly, beneficence has more and more diflfered from 
charity. The alleviation of physical sufferings has been 
its single object ; the moral state, the sufferings of the heart, 
have scarcely been considered; and when it ceased to 
act religiously, it ceased to be tender and consoling. 
Does it not seem that in our age. Christian women are des- 
tined to restore to beneficence the sacred character of 
charity 1 The sentiment of universal brotherhood, the sym- 
pathy natural to children of the same father, who loves 
them all, they are especially formed to communicate. 

Intimately persuaded that they are only the organs for 
transmitting the divine compassion, they cause the unfor- 
tunate to snare that persuasion, and the love of their neigh- 
bour revives with the love of (rod in their souls. These 
holy aflfections, alas ! seem much chilled in our times ; all 
feelings of good-will seem extinguished in the bosom of the 
poor man, and this misfortune, which he does not himself re- 
mark, renders his sufferings less bearable. An habitual state 
of irritation deprives his desolate soul of repose ; the sight of 
those who do not share his sufferings, embitters his grief, 
and he is scarcely capable of gratitude towards them. The 
disposition to envy, which \s but too natural to the human 
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heart, has acquired a disastrous force, since it has ceased to 
be opposed by religion, and education itself has tended to 
revive it. 

The men who have undertaken to raise from its abase- 
ment the indigent race, formed no doubt a noble design. 
But how have they endeavoured to obtain the intellectual 
progress at which they aimed ? Not being able to communi- 
cate the religious impulse, which they did not themselves 
possess, they have put into operation the springs of self- 
interest in the soul of the poor man. But if they had wished 
to produce at the same time his morality and his happiness, 
they should have taken care not to awaken the vile dispo- 
sition to envy. They should have reflected, that all the 
good of which they offered him the prospect would be 
accompanied with bitterness, if sentiments akin to hatred 
ruled in his heart. This has been too clearly proved ; the ad- 
vantages which the poor man has been able to acquire have 
lost their value in his eyes when he has seen them pos- 
sessed in a higher degree by other men. He has remained 
a prey to envy, and his soured character has rarely left his 
morality unimpaired. Alas! in some countries they will 
long have to deplore the effects of an atheistical education, 
stimulated by the envenomed spur of jealousy. 

The evil is great, but not without a remedy ; and Chris- 
tian charity stands ready to repair it. The physical suffer- 
ings of the poor ought first to be alleviated, if we wish to 
ameliorate their moral state. To bestow alms in abundance 
is then the duty, the indispensable and urgent business, of 
the classes in easy circumstances ; and since women form 
the half of these classes, which is most inclined, most dis- 

Eosable, and best adapted in its nature, to relieve every 
ind of distress, why not seek their concurrence in the 
common work ? In what manner (we shall be asked) is 
this work to be accomplished ? This is an enormous and 
unresolved difficulty. The most abundant and regular 
aid — the poor tax — has been found to draw with it fatal 
consequences; and if it be true, as stated by the con- 
scientious writer who has enlightened us with the greatest 
number of facts on this sad subject,* — " that all the methods 
proposed to relieve indigence conduct directly or indirectly 

* M. Maville, in hi* work entitled ** De la CkariU Ligak de tet ^geU th 9t9 
Cauaet,'* (latroductioQO 
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lo the poor tax ; and are only this same mode of charity a 
little disguised," — such a result leads us to despair. There 
is, in fact, a defect common to every beaten path. The 
publicity which is necessary to great establishments, aug- 
ments to excess the expectations of the poor, who imagine 
that they have a right to the assistance which they never 
perfectly obtain. Hence arise their ardent and sometimes 
almost threatening solicitations. And the rich who are 
not exempt from restraints do not meet with grateful hearts. 
Thus, in the absence of a legal tax, there is discontent and 
bad feeling between the classes which it would be so desi- 
rable to unite together by ties of affection. 

Are then public charitable establishments indispensable! 
We fear they are so. In the actual stale of society the aid of 
individual benevolence would never be sufficiently secure 
and abundant. Secret charity distrusts herself. Timid, be- 
cause she knows her partiality, she gives too little, or 
often too inappropriately to be entirely trusted: always 
indispensable in her own sphere, and very strongly recom- 
mended by the author, full of humanity, that we have cited, 
it seems that she should long limit herself to being asso- 
ciated with established institutions; and would not these 
gain very much by approximating to the modes of action 
of private charity ; and by adopting its regard for the feel- 
ings ? We are far from desiring any public functions for 
women ; but in the countries where the charitable establish- 
ments are free from the government, it seems that women 
would happily interpose between the managers, obliged to 
severe restrictions, and the sufferers who are to be relieved. 
Perhaps their pity, too easily moved, their dispositions, too 
easy and too confiding, might sometimes make them inca- 
pable of judging of the proper apportionment of the relief: 
but the nature and the quantity of the aid being fixed, might 
they not distribute it? These representatives of the affluent 
classes would give a more pleasing idea of them ; and how 
much good may women do by entering the dwellings of 
the poor ! Nothing is less regular in its developement than 
the sentiment of gratitude. It is not proportioned to the 
benefit received, but it is seen to arise and grow under the 
influence of the goodness of heart of which the benefit 
gives the proof. This sentiment rarely attaches itself to a 
numerous combination ; and \Vvva va >Jcvfe x^^^aoti^Vc^ ^e col- 
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lective gifts of the rich produce so little impression. Tell 
the poor of a town that an establishment which is very 
useful to them has been founded by the contributions of the 
rich: perhaps they may not be much better disposed to- 
wards their benefactors; but let an individual show them a 
real interest, enter with a kind sympathy into their dis- 
tresses, and their affections will be excited. And what 
woman charged to convey assistance to the poor would 
not fulfil her employment with delicacy and with grace? 
A kind notice of the children, the least trifle that she 
might add to the public relief, would excite their gratitude. 
Women have the talent of giving pleasure, which is a difler- 
ent thing from doing good, and perhaps touches the heart 
more. It seemsHhat, as a compensation for the numerous 
hindrances imposed upon women, more liberty has been 
granted to them than to men, in a very important respect. 
They feel less embarrassment in going to the relief of the 
evils of the soul : a sort of tacit convention, perhaps a stiff"- 
ness of character, turns men from inquiring into the sor- 
rows of the heart. They neither confide them nor suppose 
them to exist. Women alone can talk of their impressions, 
and know how to relate what comfort the goodness of 
God made them experience in their own suflTerings — what 
strength in their trials — what help in the weakness of their 
own heart. A sympathy, an instantaneous intimacy is 
thus established tietween his creatures ; and what an op- 
portunity is thus furnished to teach the poor to love the 
sacred scriptures, to point out to them the promises, and 
persuade them that they have a Saviour ! Without wait- 
ing to have a regular employment assigned to them, wo- 
men have obeyed the call of conscience, and several 
charitable associations have been formed by their efforts. 
A great number of them in all situations of life have taken 
part in them, as much as their maternal or domestic occupa- 
tions would permit. But the most active duties have naturally 
devolved upon unmarried women. These have here found 
a true career — a useful and even generous employment for 
an existence claimed by no narrower ties. Why should 
they be discouraged in these noble occupations — the source 
of so much good to others and to themselves ? Men are 
no doubt free to prevent their wives and their daughters 
from entering into associations which dis^leasi^ \!ty&vcw% V^^ 
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what have unmarried women, no longer young, to do with 
them? Strangers to their interests, to their passions,— 
indeed nothing to them, — why should they be the objects of 
a jealousy that nothing can excuse ? why should they be 
remembered only to be incommoded? More than all others 
these persons require to unite — to find support in their con- 
nexion. Their heart is new ; their too easily excited affec- 
tions have not taken any course traced by duty; their 
activity, that experience has not directed, renders them 
too subject to be carried away. They mutually afford to 
each other a preservative against their own inconstancy, 
a curb to their vivacity, and a shelter from the world's in- 
justice with respect to them. One among them gifted with 
energy sustains the courage of all the others. Their regu- 
Jations, the organization of their society, restrains the wan- 
derings of their imagination ; and what sweetness there is 
in those intimacies of which the tendency is entirely Chris- 
tian ! What a purity there is in the individual attachments 
which have arisen from, and been cemented by, an equal 
love of our neighbour ! 

Less shackled than others by earthly ties, an unmarried 
woman is above all an immortal being — a soul. There is 
less to interfere between her and God. Ah ! suffer her to 
enjoy the sad privileges of isolation and the loss of youth 1 
Let her use them modestly, but still let her use them. At 
every age the name of woman, no doubt, exacts a degree 
of reserve. A respect for what is thought proper should 
be observed, but without pusillanimity; and humility should 
not be an excuse for indolence. Above all it must not be 
made a pretext for that irritable self-love which a look is 
sufficient to wound. The dignity of an advanced age con- 
sists less in avoiding to be looked at, than in not supposing 
that we are observed. She who feels herself under the 
eye of God will neither seek, nor brave, the looks of men. 

Faithful to their special vocation, associated women, mar- 
ried or not, principally give their attention to children of the 
poor classes. Every where they have sought to institute or 
superintend asylums; and, how manifestly useful in these esta- 
blishments, and even in the schools which succeed them, have 
been the natural instincts of women, and the experience pe- 
culiar to mothers! In dividing the pupils among them they 
make themselves beloved by vVvem ^.U« For one must not 
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forget that the influence of women is entirely personal; and 
if their committees did not distribute that influence judi- 
ciously, they would only cause a loss of time. Little chil- 
dren require an influence of this nature ; when each believes 
himself an object of personal interest to a woman, she im- 
Qiediately acquires great power over him. 

Here is the application of the great principle brought lo 
light by the illustrious Chalmers. A work narrowly circum- 
scribed, is, according to him, the only one which is executed 
with zeal or with success. The most precise duty is the 
best fulfilled. It would, then, be important, that each asso- 
ciation, and every member of it, should have a department 
limited and well defined ; and, for example, that in a town, 
the supervision of one particular quarter, or perhaps a 
single street, should first be undertaken and accomplished, 
and that each individual should have limited functions. This 
would correspond exactly with the destination of females. 

On leaving the asylums, the children of diflFerent sexes 
are usually separated in the schools, and thence the atten- 
tion of associated women is particularly directed to poor 
girls: an inestimable advantage to these. From the very 
nature of their sex, moral inifluence requires to be brought 
to bear upon each one separately ; it is necessary, that a 
voice in some respects maternal, should give them advice 
adapted to their position, and to their characters. Often, 
associations of women have undertaken the education of 
certain groups of young girls, that some peculiarity of situ- 
ation recommended to their interest ; and, in our country, 
at least, these establishments have been conducted with a 
degree of order, regularity, and intelligence, very remarka- 
ble. Several happy ideas have been brought into operation. 
It had been observed, that the extreme indifierence of these 
poor girls during the period when all their wants were sup- 
plied, was succeeded by an anxiety and an avidity much 
too great, as soon as they found themselves obliged to earn 
their bread; and the endeavour to inspire them with a pro- 
vident spirit without diminishing their confidence in God, 
has succeeded. The idea of causing the little children who 
were formerly under the care of the hospitals, to be brought 
up by the elder girls, has become for one of these establish- 
ments a resource both moral and pecuniary. In short, the 

17 
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charity of women has shown itself active, prudent, and 
ingenious. 

But who will take into consideration the dreadful fate of 
the labouring females in the great manufacturing towns'? 
The evident insufficiency of their wages, and the seductions 
which assail them, consign them to an excess of rtiisery, 
perhaps, unknown elsewhere. 

These evils, depicted with great force in a journal* pub- 
lished at Lyons, in 1834, ought to attract public attention. 
In that very charitable town, no doubt, women have already 
done what they could to alleviate them. 

Nothing, we hope, will escape the active beneficence of 
women; misfortunes of every kind have already, or will 
come under their inspection. Associations are K>rming in 
every country, and already we might enumerate the kinds 
of evils to which their spirit of charity has been applied. 
The means that they employ are innumerable; they rarely 
can dispose of large sums, but they give a value to all. 
Their own light labours, the different results of their accom- 
plishments, are turned to useful purposes, and all their under- 
takings tend to the diffusion of piety. 

The sentiment of happiness connected with the Christian 
faith has sometimes engaged associations of women to 
favour the cause of missions; could they fail to interest 
themselves in them? Could they refrain from aiding by 
their small offerings, the devoted disciples who obey the 
Master's injunction, " Go and teach all nations?" And since 
in our country it is not possible for them to organize distant 
enterprises, why should they be prevented from promoting 
them ? Does the spirit of the God of charity animating an 
immortal soul, recognise the difference of territory? Does 
it not take the wings of the dove and fly to the extremities 
of sea and land ? How unnecessary to tell them to do good 
at home ; who knows and practises this better than they do! 
There, is their chief power, their taste ; there, also, they 
find their reward ; but to tell them to do good only at home, 
is a narrow, mean, illiberal doctrine, calculated to foment 
envy m the poor, and to open the door to all the hostile 
feelings that charity would exterminate. 

In proposing the exercise of charity as a career for 

* "Le CoiueiUer dee Femmes," edited by Madame £. Niboyet 
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women no longer young, we have said little of the advan- 
tages they would themselves derive from such a course; we 
thought that in forgetting their own interest, they would 
enter better into the spirit of this celestial vocation. Were 
they to embrace it to pass away time, from a motive of 
vanity, or even with the hope of exciting gratitude, they 
would, probably, experience sad disappointments. 

Without the most perfect disinterestedness, the affections 
of the poor would not be acquired, and peace would depart 
from their own hearts. In the difficult work of doing good, 
we often meet with so much ingratitude, we have often so 
many faults to reproach ourselves with, that a pure and 
humble sentiment can alone sustain us. To expect nothing 
from mankind, to believe that we deserve nothing from 
God, to seek the good of our neighbour without thinking 
of self, is the spirit that ought to animate a Christian woman; 
and, in the elevated region where her thoughts dwell, I 
would say, that these religious motives are themselves ex- 
empt from any personal considerations. No, it is not 
when we seek to purchase heaven that the impulse of charity 
is most full of beauty, or produces effects the most salutary. 
If it emanates from God, it makes us participate in his 
nature, and pour happiness out of ourselves. It asso- 
ciates us to the life of angels, who already enjoying supreme 
felicity, hope for nothing more than to adore the Creator, 
and to fly to the relief of suffering creatures. The joy that 
they experience over " the sinner that repenteth,*' we also 
feel; and, sinners ourselves, too guilty to claim any reward, 
we may, nevertheless, aspire to restore some traces of 
the image of God in our souls. And is not that bright fea- 
ture of the God become man, that gelestial charity which 
radiates in the Saviour, the one of which we may best pre- 
sent a pale reflection? If it be granted to us to succeed in 
this, it is one more occasion for our gratitude, but by no 
means a title to favour. 

Charity thus viewed, is a power which rules us; imposed 
by the command of God, it is a law and a duty; but con- 
sidered within jas, it is a sentiment, even a passion ; an af- 
fection, at the same time ardent and calm ; a flame both 
brilliant and still, which excites without agitating our hearts; 
which borrows from our natural inclinations their vivacity, 
their vigilance, and their solicitude, while it retains the 
purity and the peace of heavea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TRB 8AMB AGS — OABBBB OF 8TUOIXS. 

The occupations of which we have been speaking, are 
assuredly the most natural for women, and the best adapted 
to their sentiments and to the powers of their minds. W hen 
the care of a family, or the relief of the unfortunate occupy 
their lives, we have nothing better to propose. The satis- 
faction experienced in following the way traced by God 
himself, is not felt when we are obliged to seek out a new 
path for ourselves. There is no more feeling of internal 
void, no more uncertainty in the woman who has been 
enabled to consecrate herself entirely to the fulfilment of a 
sacred duty. Thus, notwithstanding privations and disap- 
pointments without number, an existence of devoiedness 
appears to us the happiest of all, in this world ; a great love 
of good, and hearts full of zeal, would render such a destiny 
more frequent, and yet it does not seem granted to all 
women. 

How many are there who see every path closed before 
them, who feel themselves useless in their families, and do 
not believe that their efforts to serve them would be well 
received I How many are in a state of subjection even in 
situations where they appear to possess liberty ! The most 
feeble ties, relations and friends who have no need of them, 
have power to restrain them in the exercise of charity. It 
is not in their nature tt> brave the obstacles of opinion, and 
when they have no natural guide, a mere nothing arrests 
them. They are discouraged in various ways in their 
efforts to do good ; those direct communications with the 
poor which alone touch the heart, are made difficult, or 
are, as they are told, attended with disadvantages. Ridicule 
or blame would attend their associating themselves with 
other women.^ Some occasional acts of beneficence, some 
gifts to charitable establishments, is all that they can easily 
accomplish ; and what is there in this, sufficient to impart a 
happy movement to the life ? 
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Let us observe, that the women who remain unmarried, 
or who have no children, rarely possess liberty of action. 
They are, however, in the affluent classes, left at full liberty 
not to act. Opinion does not oppose their indolence. Only 
when they begin to deplore their ennui, — and how can they 
help being wearied with an idleness that insignificant occu- 
pations hardly serve to disguise? — the suspicion arises that 
there exists in their souls an activity which might be em- 
ployed. Then they are told, "your education has been 
attended to, you have accomplishments : cultivate them; em- 
bellish your mind, increase your knowledge ; all the treasures 
of literature and science are open to you." 

Let us examine the value of these various resources when 
youth is passed, but let us also recollect that we do not seek 
a vain method of getting rid of time, but the means of 
shedding interest over a period of existence which may be 
very long. In order not to feel the weight of time, not to 
walk with a tottering step in this world, a woman must 
have something to do ; it is important that all the hours not 
appropriated to the fulfilment of some obligation, should 
serve to advance her progress in some previously deter- 
mined route. Then she contracts habits, *tjien she is not a 
prey to that eternal hesitation about the employment of her 
time, which leads straight to idleness. Then she will escape 
ennui, a source of sin — and perhaps itself a sin — both the 
proof, and the cause of deterioration in the moral being. 

Would the culture of the arts answer our purpose ? Very 
rarely. There must exist peculiar circumstances to render 
the arts any thing but a recreation in the life of a woman 
who is no longer young. Let us not, however, disparage 
recreations: they are almost necessaries for our feeble 
nature; they are required to restore the equilibrium of the 
soul, to preserve the flexibility, the serenity of the mind. 
Under this point of view agreeable accomplishments are of 
great value, and it is to be regretted that so many women 
so soon neglect them. But as a principal occupation, except 
in cases of those eminent endowments which well know 
how to make for themselves a place in human life, they do 
not seem destined long to survive youth. In this, experi- 
ence has decided, all feeble accomplishments dry up. The 
advantages found in their exercise, do not long overbalance 
the growing difficulties of the execution. 
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The voice loses its freshness, good musical instruments 
are not easily procured ; the apparatus of painting seems 
troublesome, and then when the work is done it is of no 
use, and some article of dress or of furniture that might 
have been made, would give more pleasure. Then, perhaps, 
one is too much surpassed, and could not now please much, 
even with the aid of the arts. In short, when a woman has 
only sought to produce effect, and has not felt the value of 
the art, considered in itself, she might procure from it a 
slight amusement, but it can never be a great object of inte- 
rest in her life. 

Intellectual studies have, in our opinion, a very superior 
value; there, we have to do with faculties much longer sus- 
ceptible of developement, and every degree of progress is 
possible. There, we find subjects of meditation which ac- 
company us in our manual occupations, and give a happy 
direction to our thoughts. The essential point is, in this, 
immense domaiA, to fix the choice and adhere to it. But 
that choice is too dependent on the nature of the mind and 
on circumstances for us to direct it. 

It is, however, a serious study that we recommend, a study 
that requires application, and furnishes the occasion for real 
labour. It seems more agreeable to skim over the surface, 
and not to take any trouble, but that would entirely defeat 
the object. The feeling of vacancy and idleness would 
soon return We cannot transgress the law of labour with- 
out falling into moral disorganization; and the vexatious 
humours and uneasiness, in short, all the defects -which are 
attributed to elderly women, arise from this. It is necessary 
to set one's self a task, to seek with good-will to accomplish 
it, then the life will be well ordered, then the recreations 
will give pleasure ; when thought has been exercised we re- 
cover a sort of moral vigour which bears upon every thing 
we do. But, for this, thought should take a limited range, 
and propose to itself a definite object. And it would be 
best that it should take the character of a research. The 
spirit of investigation and the simple desire to be com- 
pletely possessed of a particular branch of knowledge, easily 
acquires vivacity; and an occupation which appears at first 
the object of an arbitrary choice, engages us more and more, 
and at last becomes important in our existence. 
A study which would in \lself offer an elevated aim. 
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would be that of religious history and literature. What 
would be more natural, for a woman, at heart a Christian, 
than to devote her leisure to the same objects which are 
presented under a still more solemn aspect at the hours of 
worship? No doubt the spirit of the age, and their peculiar 
tastes, might draw many women towards other subjects, as 
politics, and questions of social philosophy, but it is pre- 
cisely because these sciences have a relation to the pre- 
occupations of the moment, that we have at heart to pro- 
pose a ireiy different kind of study. 

There are certain situations, in which women are seen to 
share with pleasure, and with apparent success, the excite- 
ment which men feel in the business of life; but it would 
often be better for them, to keep their imagination free from 
, whatever disturbs its calm, and to avoid all points of con- 
tact with the passionate discussions of men. It is almost 
always so in middle age; few women have reached that 
age without leaving experienced some heartfelt grief, or 
mortifications of self-love ; and how salutary it is, then, to 
have a refuge where recollections and regrets do not pene- 
trate, and where they may find subjects which, at the same 
time, calm and exercise their still active minds ! Such is 
the resource that we would have sought to prepare, by edu- 
cation, in the study, so sweet and so elevated, of the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

There might be, besides, a powerful and unknown inte- 
rest to women, in this career, furnished by the hope of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the science itself. In the 
moral studies, the happy approximations and the ingenious 
views which they might receive, would be lost in the un- 
certainty of those subjects, while every new observation of 
a natural fact is a little discovery. It is a link added to the 
great chain, which will always remain attached to it. It is. 
not necessary to possess deep knowledge, in order to aspire 
to such success; and if some well-informed men would take 
the trouble, they would easily convince women that, without 
any great labour, they might pursue several kinds of re- 
search that would not be devoid of utility. In order to fol- 
low them with zeal, it is certainly necessary to be animated 
by the pure desire to reach the truth, that divine truth which 
is revealed in nature. But why should they not possess 
that desire] While so many men, free to choose other 
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pursuits, give themselves up, with pleasure, to the humble 
trade of observers, why should not women, so often idle, or 
employed in frivolous pursuits, try to interest themselves in 
these modest labours ? 

They would, then, no longer seek only their personal 
satisfaction : their views would be disinterested. The dif- 
ference between an occupation undertaken for self, begin- 
ning and ending in self, and one which draws its interest 
from an advance towards an end which is other than self, 
is not sufficiently appreciated. In moral improvement, the 
object — an object of infinite grandeur — is to draw nearer to 
God ; but one may weary of intellectual improvement when 
one sees in it only the developement of one's own mind. 
Why polish so highly, why sharpen so much,. an instrument 
for which a woman has so little use? Why not excuse 
oneself from trouble, which is, after all, only taken for 
pleasure ? But, if the motive which makes us act is ele- 
vated, if our object is to carry forward one of those great 
Works to which distinguished men have in all times devoted 
their lives, our efforts, even if they have no immediate ex- 
terior result, will at least have animated and ennobled our 
existence. 

I would willingly leave this subject to be treated by abler 
hands, who might show both the goal and the way to attain 
it. These might indicate how females might be employed 
as labourers in the vast field of science; and what they 
should do to make themselves useful. I am able to give 
only a few vague hints on a subject which might form the 
subject of a useful vvork. Let us begin by a science very 
pleasing to women, Botany : a knowledge which is easily 
acquired, is that of the names of the common wild plants. 
If exact notes were taken of the perioa when they bloom, 
that labour would be of some use. It would give the real 
state of the season, and would furnish points of comparison 
between different localities and exposures. It would be the 
result of various meteorological observations, heat, mois- 
ture, light, necessary conditions of vegetation. TThe state 
of the season being established, would serve to fix the pro- 
pitious moment for different operations of agriculture and 
horticulture ; and would indicate them better than the al- 
manack, the usual guide of the cultivator. It would be 
well to remark the relation between the growth of wild 
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plants, and those which are the objects of our care. Such 
is the coincidence observed by the peasants themselves, 
between the common tro^e, {ligustrum vulgare,) and the 
vine. Many others might be found. The single enumera- 
tion of plants which grow naturally in each soil, might 
indicate the kind of cultivation which would best succeed 
in it. 

Researches more delicate, and which excite curiosity 
more, are those in which we are aided by the microscope* 
That instrument, less expensive than the least piano, would 
open a world to the eyes of women^ 

The riches which, according to the Arabian Mghts En^ 
tertainmentfS, certain magic words rendered visible in the 
bosom of the earth, these riches are displayed by the micro- 
scope every where in organized nature. If, for example, 
having obliquely torn the leaf of a plant, we look through 
the microscope at the transparent pellicle which borders the 
lacerated edge, there is displayed to the eye a brilliant net- 
work, covered with rings which seem set with precious 
stones :* this would form patterns for beautiful stuffs ; and 
here, as every where in the vegetable anatomy^ women 
might exercise in a new and interesting manner, their almost 
universal talent for drawing. 

In fact, slices cut in different directions in the stalks of 
grasses, and the wood of trees, offer to the observer a thou- 
sand beautiful and various forms, — columns, cells, different 
tissues, fibres interlaced, or wound in spiral forms. The 
flower and the seed, above all, are full of wonders, and as 
several of the organs are Httle known, and have neither 
been examined in all plants, nor in all the different phases 
of their developement, there would be with respect to their 
different functions many discoveries to makcf Other ob- 

* I have indulged myself here in recalling the first discoveiy of my &ther, M. 
de Saussure, still very young. He publish^ it in 1762, under the title of obser- 
vations on the bark of leaves and petals, a little book which M. Senchier said, 
is a masterpiece of patience, exactness, and address. When very ill, and near 
his end, he still amused himself in seeing me draw this network. 

t M. Thomas de Saussure, my brother, has had the goodness to furnish the fbl- 
lowing indications, tp which his labours upon VegetabU Chemistry, cannot fail to 
give a value. 

'*The study of vegetation oflen requires a degree of patience and assiduity of 
which women are eminently capable. 

*'To determine what degree of light is injurious to germination. Is that deve< 
lopement best wrought in sand or in soil ? To make several kinds of plants grow 
in sand, with water more or less pure, and see to what degree they may \h\in be 
developed. 
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servations equally new might be made in the microscopic 
examination of insects; but no doubt animal anatomy 
"would not be agreeable to women ; and they might become 
disagreeable in occupying themselves with it. On the other 
hand, nothing could be more interesting than the study of 
the instincts and manners, so to speak, of these last ramifi- 
cations of life. And if researches in some degree psycho^ 
logical had for their object to ascertain the degree of real 
judgment which enters into the determinations of animals, 
when their instincts are led astray, there would be enough 
to occupy the whole of life in observation of facts, and iD 
the infinite meditations to which these facts would lead the 
way. Les Observations sur la Chenille du Hamac^ par M, P. 
Huber, — Mimoires de la SocietS Physique de Geneve^ 1835, 
— offer a remarkable example of such researches. 

A science which is much in the rear might for want of 
other labourers owe its advancement to women. Meteor- 
ology, of which it is not necessary to show the great impor- 
tance, has not yet in all its branches been studied with 
accuracy. That which may be marked by the use of in- 
struments and with figures has been shown by a multitude of 
observers; but have they sufficiently attended to the combi- 
nations of phenomena ? Have these been studied, so to speak, 
geographically, in examining their relations with the distri- 
bution of mountainous regions in each country ? It seems 
that observers, placed on the two sides of chains of moun- 
tains, and at the opening of great valleys, might judge of 
what passes, or is about to pass, in a country of a different 
configuration. 

Thus, for example, near lake Leman, we see, in the rainy 
season, long processions of clouds file along the unifornn 
crest of the Jura, or follow the rugged summits of Savoy. 
On the two sides of our great valley these messengers of in- 
undations arrive or depart, without our knowing precisely 
the place where they form, nor that where they disappear. 
Attentive observers would soon distinguish the phenomena 

"Cultivation by slips offers an immense field of important observations. What 
are the (common plants to which that mode of propagation may be adapted ? How 
far can we prolong, by slips, the life of annual plants? VS^at is the most favour* 
able season, for each plant, for propagating bv slips? What are the plants of 
which the slip succeeds better by using the woody part than the herbaceous part? 
Do shpB succeed better in saild than in soH ? What are the plants in which mntti* 
plication by glipB might be sabslUuled Yi\\h «dN«xita%e, for the multiplication by 
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which are entirely local, such as the condensation of va- 
pours on frozen summits, from those which must be ascribed 
to more general causes. Thus, they would arrive at some 
results, perhaps to some predictions. Sedentary spectators, 
as women are, seem particularly designed for that kind of 
observation; and if they were furnished with the means of 
consulting the different meteorological instruments, their 
investigations would be increased in value. 

So, in the flat countries, it seems that the signs of the sky 
might be studied to more advantage. If, in departing from 
a given centre, observers were placed at some leagues of 
distance in the different points of the compass, and these 
observers kept an exact diary of the state of the sky, the 
learned man, placed in the centre, in comparing their re- 
ports with what he had himself remarked the same days, 
would learn to know the value of the least of these appear- 
ances. He would know how far extend those light golden 
clouds which are drawn at the horizon in numerous par- 
rallel lines, and which cover, no doubt, a vast extent of 
country; although by the effect of perspective they appear 
near, and perhaps, he might then have data to determine 
their height. He might also examine the origin of those 
pale glimmering lights that are seen to flicker on the horizon 
in the nights of summer, and which are, perhaps, only the 
reflection thrown from cloud to cloud by some distant storm. 
He would thus acquire a knowledge of atmospheric events 
at a distance, which seem entirely out of the reach of our 
senses. At the present time, women are, no doubt, incapa- 
ble of regulating a great combination of labours; but since 
at this time learned men complain of the want of observa- 
tions on a great multitude of facts, since they want them 
on the shooting stars, on the force and direction of the wind, 
on the transparency of the air, on the variations of electri- 
city, magnetism, etc., etc., why should they not have re- 
course to assistants, who are intelligent, active and assi- 
duous, and who would be delighted to be set to work? 

In these various labours, I confess that women would be 
imperfect substitutes for men; but, perhaps, they might have 
a particular aptitude for other investigations. Of this num- 
ber might be the observation of the external signs by which 
the moral affections are manifested. This research, which 
relates to natural science by the examination of facts, and 
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to psychology by the study of the soul, seems quite adapted 
to the nature of their faculties. 

The sagacity of women in seizing the movements of the 
heart is well-known. Indications too slight, for them, to 
sive an account of them, are sufficient to enlighten them; 
but, with a degree of attention, they might discover the secret 
of their own divination. The study of children would be 
of use in this respect, as in these excitable gesticulating 
and unguarded beings, the signs of the affections of the soul 
are seen in full relief; and may afterwards be recognised 
in adults, although in these they will appear much less dis- 
tinct. These curious observations might possibly lead to 
some moral results. 

Some warning should be given to women. We would 
say to them, that without an extreme degree of exactness 
and precision in the art of observing, they would be useless, 
perhaps, injurious to science ; and if they do not in good 
faith renounce all desire of personally producing effect, of 
being known and praised, often even to the pleasure of 
knowing whether their care has led to any immediate result, 
they will never inspire confidence, and men occupied with 
grave researches, would soon cease to employ them. The 
same absence of vanity would also shelter them from the 
reproaches of frivolous people. How could they blame 
these noble labours in a woman who does not speak of them, 
and remains unpretending? 

The practice that we recommend to young women, to 
put down in writing the result of their various studies, 
would be useful to them throughout life. In thus securing 
our recollections, we oblige ourselves to form definite and 
accurate ideas, and, so to speak, to listen to what we read. 
Every important work should first be read through, in order 
to receive the spirit of the whole; then the general idea 
of its principal divisions should be noted, and then the most 
remarkable passages extracted. And if after this our own 
opinions and reflections upon the subject are expressed, we 
give to our intelligence an active part to perform; a thing 
very necessary to the interest of every study. 

A collection thus formed, would become at length very 
precious ; it would be a kind of diary of the intellectual and 
meditative life. Women are so constituted that a positive 
work to continue, a \abo\K o^ vihvctv the trace will endure, 
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particularly excites their activity. If their studies have * 
been various, if they have not adhered to their first choice, 
in considering all the subjects in their moral and religious 
aspect, there will always be unity in their views, and the ^ 
collection in its variety will offer an harmonious assemblage. 
It may be said, that in engaging women to write, we are 
preparing them to become authors. Such is assuredly not 
our intention. The opinion that the desire of celebrity does 
not suit the destination of women, appears to us, in general, 
very just But, while we avoid this discussion, we may say, 
that the modest occupation of which we speak, is only an 
additional method of being independent. Experience has 
shown that it gives a value to study. It is to such labours 
that we are indebted for the melanges of the late Madame 
Necker, and several very remarkable posthumous works of 
English women. These persons, who had, no doubt, the 
consciousness of their superiority, resisted, notwithstanding 
the temptation of giving publicity to its evidence. And, 
we think, that women who think they hear the call of 
genius, would do well not to obey it too soon. Years 
devoted to solitary study, would ripen their minds and en- 
able them to judge whether their vocation be really what 
they suppose ; and their writings, less numerous, would be 
better and more varied both in substance and in form. 

How can we help warning young women against the 
temptation of leaping blindly into the career of novel- 
writing ! There no preceding labour, no motive of utility, 
authorizes them to solicit attention. They must say, "I 
have talent, come and see." All the disadvantages of pub- 
licity are augmented; it is not only your thoughts, your 
mind, your style, that you bring forward to be judged, it is 
the most inward feelings of your heart. You confess to the 
whole of society that necessity for sentiment, those emo- 
tions, which should be revealed to but one being. And does 
not she who best displays the treasures of a tender and pas- 
sionate soul, seem to wish to have it said, how this woman 
could love ? 

Composition of this nature, is, I confess, very enticing ; 
after having yielded to it, all other occupation seems 
dull. How can we wonder at this when the stata of our 
imagination then resembles very much that in which a real 
passion would place us 1 It has the same charm, and, in a 
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degree, the same danger. There is the same fluttering of 
the heart, the same excitement, the same insensibility for 
the little daily occurrences, the same indifference for suffer- 
ings which do not belong to the vivacity of the affections. 
It is a sort of intoxication ; all the objects around us seem 
unsteady; the earth trembles, and heaven is not visible. 

We are told, that this lively inspiration is a proof of talent; 
it is possible, but does not talent impose upon us additional 
responsibility? The work might be admired, and the author 
severely condemned. A woman is, in the first place, a 
moral being who resists or obeys her conscience. If talent 
thus exercised has an irresistible force, if it draws her, 
almost against her will, into giving to passionate scenes 
their most powerful effect, why does she describe such 
scenes ? Why does she choose the kind of writing which 
does most harm to other women? Is not, to offer them se- 
ducing representations of excited sentiments, likely to make 
them desire to experience such sentiments ; and exposing 
them to the unhappiness which is the frequent conse- 
quence ? 

Those who compose such writings, have, above all, to 
dread this misfortune, the inflamed atmosphere in which 
they live, augments their necessity of loving more than 
their chance of being beloved. To judge from their con- 
fessions, the attachments that they inspire seem transitory: 
and we can readily comprehend this. The distinction of 
mind, the desire of public admiration, all that in a woman 
is independent of affection, gives umbrage to the man who 
attaches himself to her; and soon he carries his homage 
elsewhere. Such is often the cause of the bitter complaints 
of female authors. Their delineations of love, that of their 
own peculiar fate which they trace under a slight veil, re- 
veals cruel and exquisite sufferings without termination. It 
is in representing the sufferings of the heart that women 
excel in prose and verse ; and let it not be said, that they 
thus seek to warn other women not to expose themselves 
to them, for they would themselves be displeased with their 
talent if they did not succeed in persuading others that 
there is a diarm in such sufferings. They resemble those 
unhappy birds caught in a net, who invite by their songs 
the birds of the air to come and be caught in the same 
snare. 
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No, Providence has not been so pitiless towards women. 
They were not destined to suffer so much. The gentleness of 
their characters, their patience, the kind of lightness of heart 
which makes them accessible to small pleasures, were given 
as a compensation for their peculiar sufferings. Long de- 
spairings are so much the effect of a factitious civilization, a 
whimsical combination of the spirit of different ages, that a 
revolution of the wheel of fate makes them disappear. 

There are countries where, thanks to the shock of revo- 
lutions, and of the religious revival which has succeeded, 
we see no longer, in the last thirty years, any romantic 
catastrophes, no more elopements, no more family disturb- 
ances, no more young heads bowed towards the tomb. 

It is said, indeed, that society has lost some of its attrac- 
tion, some of its delights in those countries. Let them be 
comforted. 

However, we must not forget the spirit of the times. The 
intellectual career is at present too accessible for women, 
not to give some of them the idea that they are called upon 
to write. But an immense field is open before them, in 
which the need of religion and of light is felt in every direc- 
tion. And when a peculiar taste or talent has not given 
them a decided impulse, the education of children, that of 
the whole of the poorer classes, might employ all the facul- 
ties of which we have recommended the cultivation. The 
books of instruction for the populace, are still far from at- 
taining the desired aim ; too incoherent, too little reasonable, 
or of a repulsive dryness, they are deficient in that attrac- 
tion which women would give them if their knowledge were 
more accurate. 

The art of finding striking illustrations, of interesting by 
the sort of imagination which acts upon simple minds, to 
touch with delicacy the cords of the heart, to show God 
every where, in nature and in the soul, this art has been 
bestowed upon them by Providence. May those who are 
not restrained by narrow ties, devote such precious gifts to 
the improvement of their unhappy brethren, — to that class 
of day-labourers, more wretched and more disorderly than 
ever, — may they enlighten with the double torch of sound 
reason for this world, and holy faith for the world to come, 
beings wandering after false glimmerings, who have been 
deprivedof heaven, without receiving the earth in exchange. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BNTRANOI TO OLD AOB* 

During the long interval which separates youth from old 
age, the decline of life may not have been much perceived. 
A woman who has retained her strength unimpaired, may 
only have observed the course of time by the gradual loss 
of her external advantages. But when she arrives at the 
age of sixty, she cannot help knowing that many alterations 
have taken place in her situation, and in her soul. Nothing 
around her is what it has been. The concerns of human 
life have been presented to her in a variety of aspects, and 
the changing scenes which she has witnessed have all pro- 
duced some effect upon her. Impressions no doubt natural, 
directed, perhaps from above, by Him who orders all things, 
have caused in succeeding each other great modifications 
in her interior existence. She must at the same time judge 
what she has been, and what she has become, in order to 
guide herself with safety on the remaining portion of the 
route which remains for her to travel over. What has 
passed before her eyes with respect to this earth? One 
whole generation has been engulfed. She has seen fall 
around her, one by one, those ancient trees of the forest, by 
whose shade her youth was sheltered ; now her head is un- 
covered, and independently of the bitter regrets that cruel 
and irreparable losses have excited, she experieDces a sort 
of awe in finding herself in the first line face to face with 
death. What a void is left by that protecting generation, 
those sustainers of our infancy, those benevolent witnesses 
of the joys of our youth, those beings so accustomed to 
discover in us qualities and graces of which no one now 
can perceive the trace ! They had in our favour what is 
called a weakness. This kind of attraction we can never 
more hope to inspire.* We used to delight in recalling to 
their memories the cheerful years that they had enjoyed 
with us, and that made us all grow youns: again tpgetber. 
Some of them have been for us the c^ject of a eacred 
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duty, sometimes of a sort of worship. They may have 
given us the example of whatever is most touching in human 
nature: patience in sufTering, resignation to the idea of 
death, and the anticipation of a better life. 

To all this what afflicting scenes have succeeded ! Those 
divisions of their property, those dwellings stripped of all 
that had belonged to them, now overrun by strangers,, who 
give entertainments ! What a lesson ! How our own death 
is thus set before pur eyes ! It seems as if an immense 
machine were advancing rapidly on a road of iron, over- 
turning generations in its way, and crushing with its great 
wheels the last vestiges of the beings who have loved us. 

What does this woman see when she turns her eyes 
towards the contemporaneous generation ? A part has been 
mowed down. Another part, groans, languishing and strug- 
gling painfully, with a thousand evils. Another part, very 
precious, indeed, remains upright; but even if she finds 
among them the companions of her youth, what a difference 
exists in their relations to each other ! All have their con- 
cealed anxieties ; with them all there are delicacies to be 
observed ; some reserve to prescribe to one's sdlf. There 
no longer exists that lively frankness, that open communi- 
cation which belongs to the hope of clearing up, and under- 
standing every thing to the bottom of the heart. 

These also have had losses to deplore. For all of them, 
the pictures of the joyous scenes of the past, are darkened 
by those figures covered with a funereal veil which take 
their places in them ; and the enjoyments of memory seem 
to have escaped with those of the present hours. 

Such is the effect of old age when the idea is presented 
in all its force to the woman who finds herself upon the 
threshold of that period of life. She soon acknowledges 
that the best lot, in this world, is that of mothers of families; 
and no doubt whatever happiness they derive from it comes 
from their children. Yet, how often it happens that a 
silent sadness weighs down that life of the heart so active 
in a mother ! During mature life the part of a woman was 
still important ; but the habit of consulting her diminishes 
in proportion as she advances towards old age. She is 
supposed ill informed in many respects. Care is taken to 
spare her anxiety by concealing what may happen in 
future. After having been the centra of interests she be- 

18 
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comes, to those around her, only that of their cares and 
attentions. Her own sentiments remain unchanged; but 
she does not vienture to manifest them as formerly. It is 
not without timidity that she exercises some influence. Her 
personal consideration must now be evidently supported by 
reason and morality. There is no possibility of acting by 
means of charm — by the vivacity of impressions ; all must 
be weighed in a just balance ; a system of delicate reserve 
is also necessary; and it becomes at last evident that 
grown-up children are only dearer friends — often more 
devoted to us than others — but whose rights it. is equally 
necessary to respect. There has been an exchange of 
parts. We now depend upon them. In our old age they 
love us still, but we are no longer necessary, to them. 
With them every thing may go on without us; and so it 
should be : but for us nothing can go on well without them. 
There remain the grandchildren — the delights of old age — 
cherished objects bestowed by Heaven to embellish our 
latter days ; but we enjoy without possessing them. They 
do not belong to us ; and if maternal love is here in all its 
tenderness, it has not the energetic and absorbing senti- 
ment of responsibility. No doubt it is still a blessing to 
have them to love; and although our affection is tram- 
melled in many ways by the absence of authority, although 
we often sigh to find ourselves almost useless to them, there 
is sometimes established between them and us a true inti- 
macy, and the two generations are mingled together in 
our hearts. Then, when there arises a third generation, 
when new and charming little beings have for us an irre- 
sistible attraction, the pleasure with which we contemplate 
them is mingled with much sadness. We shall not witness 
their future life, their pleasures are strangers to ours; 
they seem to move in a world that we have left, and 
(except the chance of a sympathy which is very rare) there 
seems to be a transparent glass between them and us. We 
see, then, that a woman who has arrived at the entrance of 
old age, discovers very soon that all the ties of this life- 
altered by time — have still the power to make us sufier, but 
not that of making us happy ; and that they would leave 
us a prey to deep melancholy, if we were unable to take a 
more elevated view of the whole of life. We must die: 
such is the solution of all things. We must die to the 
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world, and live in eternity. And with what careful arrange- 
ment (at least in the circumstances I have described) this 
life and this death have been blended! Both begin and 
grow insensibly. Already we have seen them in presence 
of each other in our earlier days. At twenty we no longer 
experienced the joys of childhood; at forty the emotions 
of twenty had passed by; but sentiments ever new, and 
unknown hopes were constantly arising within us. It is 
thus that withered leaves and flowers fall from the tree in 
the spring, but new germs are constantly unfolding: a 
principle of dissolution and a renovating principle con- 
stantly show themselves in us. For the body, it is death 
thai triumphs : for the soul, life asserts supremacy. 

The work of God that we are now called to second, 
consists in freeing our immortal soul from the narrow ties 
that held it captive here. This work cannot be accom- 
plished without tearing; but if through inevitable regrets, 
the soul acknowledges that the rupture of each tie advances 
her deliverance, she gains vigour. When detached from 
many interests we find it more easy to rise towards God. 

And first, let us adore the parental hand in the choice it 
has made of the inclinations destined to die within us for 
want of aliment. Our vanities, our ambitions are sacri- 
ficed; while that power of loving, which is designed to' 
grow in another life, increases divested of the selfish cover- 
ing that enveloped it. 

What is it that we regret in those relations which now 
seem to us so changed? It is almost always the time 
when our power was the greatest. Our taste for dominion 
is no longer gratified ;^ even our own confidence in the wis- 
dom of our counsels is often shaken, while we feel our- 
selves apart from every thing. Others understand their 
own happiness, in their own way, and do not consent to 
have it arranged by us. It is necessary that we should be 
more reasonable in order to be listened to ; and as we can 
no longer lead by charm, we are reduced to exert influence 
by our solid qualities. Goodness, equality of humour, even- 
ness of temper, a constant care of the comfort and happi- 
ness of others, can alone be the substitutes for graces or 
agreeable qualities, which are finished and even forgotten. 
It would be best to begin all our relations anew, and to 
take as our foundation a constant amelioration. The aged 
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woman who knows how to estimate her situation discovers 
this ; she feels the necessity of conciliating the aflfection of 
others, and the small value that she is bemnning to attach 
to worldly things, renders less difficult to her the sacrifices 
she makes to them. Her more complete devotedness leaves 
her more humble : it has so little merit in her own eyes. 
A retrospective glance enables her to follow the progress 
of this loosening process in her soul. 

Without misunderstanding the regular course of life, she 
sees that unexpected catastrophes have produced results 
still more distinct. And first, grief, that poignant grief 
which seems to tear the very thread of our existence, 
seems to have been an instrument in the hand of Gk>d to 
show us the nothingness of worldly objects. None of the 
good which she possesses can give pleasure to the afflicted 
soul; her very desires are extinguished, except the one, to 
find an end to her sufferings. Every sorrow thus with- 
draws us from earth ; but there is one, and the most cruel 
of all, which leads us back to God. 

When we weep over the loss of a beloved object, the 
hope of a future reunion alone can revive us. A sentiment 
no doubt vQTy earthly directs our views to heaven and 
towards that religion of Christ which gives us access to it. 
Let us acknowledge here the divine goodness: these desires 
of interested nature are heard, the prayer is granted, and a 
happy change begins to take place in our soul. It is rare, 
indeed, for grief to bear its best fruits during youth. The 
illusions of that age are too powerful ; a sort of harmony 
and beauty is connected with the most violent grief. It 
passes like a majestic tragedy in the bottom of the soul; 
a sort of funereal poetry seems there to resound ; and the 
great emotion which stirs our existence withdraws the dis- 
tinct idea of our misfortune. Shall I say it — the touching 
image of her own tears, of her person clad in mourning, 
follows a young woman in her solitude ; the eloquence of 
her own complaints captivates her fancy. A sort of tender 
pity for herself softens her soul, and relieves itself in tor- 
rents of tears. And when this magic is dispelled she begins 
to look to the future. 

The time when grief is most cruel for a woman is that 
of the middle of her career in this world. Then many 
earthly hopes have vanished. Life is in all its power, and 
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the impressions have lost something of their sweetness, of 
those harmonious undulations (so to speak) which temper 
their excess. There is in us less emotion, fewer tears, more 
dryness. Every thing touches to the quick ; the fibres of 
the heart are bare; no flattering illusion encircles us, and 
no new prospect opens before us. But the moment when 
we suffer most is also that of the crisis which is to save us. 

A profound affliction, likef an anticipated death-bed, tears 
away the last veil which concealed the truth from our eyes. 
Then the world, our own character, and our conduct, ap- 
pear to us in a new light ; and what do we not discover in 
our soul 1 That instinctive, and so often just sentiment, 
which points out a punishment in grief, leads us to fathom 
by an investigation almost cruel, the inmost folds of our 
heart. Inexorable recollections retrace all the words, all 
the actions, that a deep piety would have prohibited. The 
past arises to accuse us, and where is the human creature 
that he acquits? Where is the one, in which the present 
finds an entire purity of heart? Once condemned by the 
interior tribunal, which has become severe, we compre- 
hend how the God who loves us has permitted that suffer- 
ing should come and operate a great revolution within us. 

We are all sinners, no one contests this truth ; but who 
feels it ? Who applies to self the consequence ? Those who 
look upon sin as accidental, should, it seems, avoid the 
accident more than others ; but that is not so : neither they, 
nor the greater part of mankind, open their eyes upon the 
transgressions of which their life is full. Obliged to con- 
fess some faults, they accuse of these some moments of 
w^eakness, when they have yielded to irresistible tempta- 
tions. But it is of each of these moments as of the Jews 
mentioned in the gospel, on whom the tower of Siloam fell. 
" Think ye," said the Saviour, ** that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you nay." 
Luke xiii. 4. So the moments of our greatest errors, have 
not been more guilty than the others. The heart which 
has harboured bad inclinations is at all times the true cri- 
minal. " Know," said the venerable Mrs. Fry, to some 
unhappy women condemned to death, " know that I have 
iiad in my heart, that I have perhaps even now, the same 
inclinations which have led you to your destruction ; if I 
have not sufficiently struggled against them, faults much 
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more slight to the eye of man will also merit the anger of 
God. felieve that I, like you, have need of pardon. Let 
us all ask together on our knees, that for our Saviour's sake 
the grace of God may grant it to us all." How wonder- 
ful ! that when we have confessed ourselves guilty, when 
the feeling of our moral misery has mingled other tears to 
those that affliction has caused to flow, suffering is abated, 
and we begin to breathe. 

What, (we shall be asked,) is not that which sustains us 
best in rpisfortune, the noble sentiment of innocence? With 
respect to men, perhaps, it is so ; we can best brave their 
anger when they accuse us falsely. But with respect to 
God, such a situation is impossible. He never accuses 
falsely ; no one is clear in his sight, none exempt from blame 
towards him. Ah, if we were to reject this well-founded 
belief, we should only aggravate our misery. 

Could there be a more dreadful fate than that of an inno- 
cent being, who should feel himself pursued by an iniqui- 
tous and barbarous divinity, a victim destined perhaps to 
eternal torments? Ah! if we did not agree that God is 

{'ust, how could we ever believe him to be good ? And yet 
le is both just and good when he afflicts us. A temporary 
infliction has an object of clemency in our favour: should 
we enter the way of salvation without these salutary les- 
sons? Would the examination of the past, repentance, re- 
course to the Saviour, and sanctification, occupy us very 
seriously ? And when suffering has produced in us such 
fruits, we find that it has itself become calm. The " peace 
of God which passeth understanding," enters our hearts; 
Christ then accomplishes that divine promise, " Come unto 
me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest." 

We have taken as our example moral suffering, but 
other trials often produce a similar effect ; long bodily suf- 
ferings, a dangerous illness, the very coming on of age, 
bring us back to God and to truth. 

For a woman penetrated early with the holy doctrines 
of the gospel, there is, there ought to be at least, a moment 
where a living and efficacious faith comes to develope itself 
in her heart, and that is the moment when she feels herself 
at the same time guilty and forgiven. This is Christianity 
applied to the soul, the begvumtvg^ of a true conversion. 
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This revolution once wrought inwardly, every event ex- 
tends its consequences. The soul which communes with 
God in prayer, receives on every such occasion the help 
necessary to sustain it, to revive it ; help perhaps more 
particularly granted to old age, which requires it so much. 
Let us recollect, that it may still be neglected and rejected 
at this age, and that there is often a progress of the natural 
corruption, instead of a progress of sanctification in the 
heart. 

Thus we may not reflect on our past life, and its conse- 
quences for the life to come ; we may not pray to God, or 
we may ask only for vain and worthless things. We may 
(we women especially) drag ourselves on from illusion to 
illusion, see them vanish One after another, and when we 
have no longer any, content ourselves with making others 
believe that we have them, and pretend to experience plea- 
sure, to have an excuse for our eternal presence at enter- 
tainments. 

We may with our innate penetration follow in the eyes 
of others the progress of our decay, and receive a thousand 
wounds in that self-love which survives every thing. We 
may do all this, and give many other proofs of insanity, 
without deriving a single lesson ; but what is the conse* 
quence? the soul deteriorates, the heart dries up; old age, 
of which we could not bear the thought, reaches even our 
moral being; and while all that is mortal in us should be 
** swallowed up of life," (2 Cor. v. 4,) it is that which is 
living in us, that is usurped, or at least threatened, by death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OLD AGS IN A STATE OF HBALTH— OBSERVATIONS AND ADTICB. 

When we approach the end of a narrative, of which the 
reading has deeply interested us, we comprehend that all 
these descriptions, all these scenes, will shortly fly from our 
imagination, and that all this phantasma will fade away 
before the realities of life. Such is in certain respects our 
situation in old age. Who can doubt that in the great day 
of eternity, the lying dreams of our vanities will be dissi- 
pated ? Nevertheless, there is in the terrestrial order, a 
foundation of truth that we should not^ misunderstand ; this 
passing order has no doubt its relation to the order of in- 
visible things which are eternal. Our soul will continue to 
subsist — its noble and holy affections will have their full 
developement, and their object ; and the last pages of our 
history contain the unravelling of a mystery often dreadful, 
and always of extreme importance to us. 

We must not, therefore, die to all our sentiments in old 
age ; as long as we breathe we should also live, and live 
in the sight of God ; we should be always at his orders ; act, 
or not act, as his will may decide. But there is constantly 
a possible action — we may have much influence upon our- 
selves, and a little on those around us. The road that leads 
to heaven has been traced upon the earth by a divine hand ; 
we must follow it to its end. 

From this there results a powerful interest for those 
years which seem to be barren. Each moment possesses 
infinite value. How many times has the gospel shown, 
that a new spirit of faith and love has obliterated past infi- 
delity, and restored hope to a withered heart ? The pro- 
longation of our days may then be the subject of extreme 
gratitude. The soul which is submissive to the eternal dis- 
pensations, the soul which is convinced that all these dis- 
pensations have a beneficent aim, is soon reconciled to old 
age. She judges this period of life with impartiality, and 
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soon acknowledges that even in an earthly point of view, 
the last season of life, has its share of the blessings of God. 

We must not, indeed, treat with contempt the fears so 
generally inspired by that age and its inevitable issue- 
death : fears that are experienced by men who have braved 
death, with intrepidity, on various occasions. We would 
lead all to find, in religion, the only refuge where we can 
be perfectly sheltered from these terrors ; but the simple 
observation of facts may, alone, suggest some encouraging 
reflections. 

We comprehend what it is that terrifies, it is to foresee 
growing infirmities ; it is to believe oneself at the entrance 
of a cold and obscure cavern, which goes on narrowing, 
and terminates in a great gulf. But is it not imagination 
which calls up these fantasies ? It is so truly imagination, 
that the entrance of this cavern being once past, terror 
sensibly diminishes. Good observers have testified that old 
age is much calumniated. Its commencement, we must 
confess, is sad ; at first we easily take alarm, at the least 
indisposition it seems that our decline will be constant, it is 
not so. To the bad days, better days succeed ; enjoyments 
that are supposed to be lost, return; and if, after having 
descended ten steps, we are permitted to rise nine, we sup- 
pose that we have returned to the former level. The pro- 
bability of dying once admitted — and ought we not always 
to admit it ? — no suffering is more acute at that age than at 
any other; pain which is more frequent, is perhaps less 
intense. Those to whom imagination does not create me- 
lancholy chimeras, experience that the greater number of 
maladies are accidents from which it is possible we may 
recover. And since we die, and are cured, at every age, 
since there exists between these two results only differences 
of probability, we cannot find in bodily evils any character 
which belongs exclusively to old age. The only loss, truly 
infallible, that we must suffer after sixty, is that of a part 
of our physical powers; and as desires are soon calmed 
by the idea of the trouble it would cost us to satisfy them, 
comparative weakness is rather a pleasing state. Perhaps 
it is especially. so to women, when they view their situation 
with a tranquil eye. Their occupations not being of a 
fatiguing nature, may be continued to a very advanced age. 
Several of the interests which have animated them, still 
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exist for them ; and if it is so, their souls, which are not idle, 
remain still young. Men, on the contrary, after having re- 
sisted much longer the effects of age, are often obliged sud- 
denly to give up their activity. Nothing can immediately 
supply to them the place of the important cares which have 
occupied them, and often the idleness which comes without 
any gradual transition, is followed by a rapid loss of their 
faculties, when they do not know how to resort to sedentary 
occupations. 

In general, the transition most difficult for women is that 
from youth to maturity ; and that most so for men is from 
maturity to old age. However, when the moral being of men 
remains uninjured, their part is still flattering. There is in 
the idea of an old man something venerable, noble, and 
poetical ; we rise at the approach of his gray hairs. Old 
age in women is less dignified. When age prevents them 
from fulfilling that obligation to please which has been al- 
most despotically imposed upon them, they believe them- 
selves the object of an unfavourable prejudice. They must 
have some elevation in their character, to place them above 
this sentiment ; it would be best then to cause themselves 
to be remarked as women, by those qualities s^lone which 
never should abandon them— dignity, modesty, delicacy, — 
to consider themselves as souls, and to teach others so to 
consider them. It is in view of eternal Irfe that they would 
do best to place themselves for the rest of their mortal 
career. 

To be prepared for every thing, to know that we belong 
to God, whether he calls us to him immediately, or still 
prolongs our residence on earth, is essential to old age. If 
ne suffers us to remain here, it is probably because there is 
something for us to do ; no doubt he has destined for us 
some employment that conscience, carefully consulted, 
would point out. In order to acquit ourselves as well as 
possible of the task that is before us, it is important to pre- 
serve our means of acting, or our faculties ; nevertheless 
looking upon their decline as inevitable. An examination 
of the eflfects of age upon the preservation of our faculties, 
may not be useless here. Memory, it is well known, is first 
attacked, and gives the first symptoms of decay ; her irre- 
gularities, her caprices, increase very much. She is, above 
all, seen to lose her power ia the doniain where, resting on 
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herself alone, she does not find auxiliaries in the other facul- 
ties ; such is that of proper names, and dates. Facts, al- 
most always accompanied with images, are better pre- 
served in our minds ; so the art of artificial memory has 
been founded on the aid that the sensations of sight and 
hearing lend to memory. It is no doubt happy to have in 
our reach various resources ; but the best method of pre- 
serving the faculty itself, is to exercise it constantly. To 
pass in review our various kinds of knowledge, to learn a 
little by rote, if we can subject ourselves to the task, to 
make eflForts to recall exactly the circumstances of our past 
lives, would be useful, and has been practised with remark- 
able success by some aged men. Memory, as able ob- 
servers have attested, has no direct power over the senti- 
ments. She cannot resuscitate them when they are quite 
extinguished ; various actions, of which certaiaaflfections 
had been the impulse, are remembered ; but the state of the 
soul in which these aflfections reigned, is not recollected, 
unless they retain a degree of life. Thence it arises that 
old people so little comprehend youth, and seem such 
strangers to its interests ; they associate themselves better 
-with the feelings of infancy, because the little passions of 
that age, sensuality, impatience, timidity, aversion from all 
constraint, are still living in their hearts. So long as we 
breathe, alas ! our selfish instincts are imperishable. What 
moral lesson shall we deduce from this? First, let us 
reflect that we should preserve with care our tender af- 
fections, cultivate them one by one in each of their innocent 
objects. If we cease to occupy ourselves with the happi- 
ness of others, if we seek for excuses for our selfishness in 
their defects, we shall gradually fall into indifference: a 
partial death, more to be feared than the great death; 
the latter unites us to God, the former separates us from 
him. In drying up thus all the sources of consolation for 
old age, indifference gives it up as a prey to a terrible and 
implacable enemy. The ever-craving imagination of self- 
ishness, reduced to the idea of destruction for its only food. 
Let us also comprehend the importance of cultivating in 
our children, those sentiments of piety which are designed 
constantly to increase. When they have grown old, they 
will remember with pleasure the little works of charity that 
they have done in the sight of God. Religious sentiments 
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are always revived in the heart by recollection of the actions 
to which they have given rise. It is not so with the stormy 
passions of youth ; these are not to last, and the sad idea of 
the wanderings that they have caused, has no tendency to 
revive them. This is a great lesson for women : a pitiless 
memory will retrace the slightest faults into which guilty 
affections have led them, and will exhibit them divested of 
the vain excuse which once gave4hem a colouring to their 
eyes. As to the endowments of the mind, the study of old 
age teaches us, I believe, that the faculties naturally 
strongest in the individual, long survive the others. It is 
not always imagination, or vivacity, or gaiety, which is 
first eclipsed. It has been remarked in some old men that 
their originality becomes more striking, in proportion as 
their different pbwers cease to balance each other. How- 
ever, the faculty of reasoning most frequently keeps the 
preponderance, being less disturbed in its exercise, when 
many inclinations are extinguished. Let us here recollect, 
that the powers of reasoning may be preserved, even when 
reason, the highest reason, does not rule the soul. What is 
the faculty of drawing a just consequence from a principle, 
when the principle itself is bad ; when the selfish impulse 
makes us refer every thing to our personal interest? Then 
an inflexible logic draws disastrous conclusions to the idea 
of this interest. It is in the possession of fortune, in the 
power that they can exercise, in the satisfaction of bad in- 
clinations, that they view it. From this we see so many 
obstinate, despotic, morose old men, who torment the exist- 
ence of others, and above all their own. Ah, how we feel 
the necessity of rising from these sad subjects of contem- 
plation, to turn our eyes on so many aged men, perfectly 
amiable, in whom the course of life has rather softened 
the character and the temper. Nothing on earth can be 
more worthy of veneration, and we may say, more to be 
envied, than a profoundly religious old man. What a calm, 
what serenity, rest upon his radiant brow! In looking on 
him, we think we see the soul give evidence of its immor- 
tality. The sentiment that he cannot die entirely, constantly 
animates him, and is diffused around him. Without seeking 
to affect his children by the idea of the approaching sepa- 
ration, he shows them in a thousand ways that he, who is 
about to leave them a\\, seea \u tbU departure only the be- 
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ginning of a short absence. - " Oh ! how beautiful, and how 
worthy of respect," says M. Necker, " is the last fortune of 
the old man ! he begins to rise above life. He advances 
from darkness to light, and from the weakness of man, to 
heavenly perfection. Let us honour his rank; let us do 
homage to the old man; he stands between the world and 
eternity !"* 

Here, as elsewhere, men are seen to rise in old age to a 
height that women rarely attain. But women are, perhaps, 
in general, less subject to decay of mind. The really great 
evils of advanced age, the drying up of the heart, and the 
usurpations of physical instincts, do not readily reach them, 
at least in the affluent class. Too dependent not to be 
always occupied about others, they preserve the affections 
of the heart ; accustomed to small evils, they bear greater 
ones with niore patience; and ignoble tastes having been 
early subdued, rarely acquire power over them. A course 
of life in general pure, a separation from business, and, 
therefore, from intercourse with corrupt people, preserve 
them from that contempt for the human species, which 
sometimes lays waste the best hearts, and paralyses their 
good impulses. 

So there is little moral numbness in women, and if their 
minds sometimes appear to become narrow, this is the 
effect of a continuity of monotonous pursuits which have 
limited the sphere of its action. The instrument has rusted 
for want of use, but is not worn out. So, also, they rather 
retain their old defects than contract new ones. A frivolity 
and a vanity, often ridiculous, give them absurd pretensions, 
and a constant desire to produce effect. But this is life out 
of place rather than death ; since the necessity of the appro- 
bation of others is always a bond of union with them. Pre- 
serving to the last, some of the interests of youth, they are 
still susceptible of enjoyments that most men no longer 
experience. But if, thanks to their flexible organization, 
their portion in old age is better than that of men, should 
they not regard with a profound compassion the fate of 
beings who have been so long their superiors, and conse- 
crate their remaining strength to those to whom providence 
has allied them ? Is it not now their destination to alleviate 

* Cours de morale religieuee, eection 3, diacoura iv. 
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evils to which men are unaccustomed, to soothe their pride, 
which spurns the idea of dependence, to soften by dint of 
affection, hearts which might become dry and hard? Ah! 
let us do them justice, they do this with a zeal, a devoted- 
ness which are admirable, that even coldness does not 
weary ; with a care so delicate and tender that they re- 
animate the soul while seeking only to soothe the evils in- 
separable from old age. 

The moral influence of elderly women may still be infi- 
nitely salutary. Self-denial in a benevolent soul, puts all in- 
terests ai their just value; it blunts the points that wound 
self-love; it takes away the excess of vivacity from the 
pains even of the heart, whether because the feeling of our 
end being near at hand, allays them, or because the weak- 
ness of age prevents thought from dwelling long on the 
same object, the grasp of grief is soon loosened; anxieties 
about the future are also less keen; the idea which so often 
presents itself, that idea in some degree selfish, " I shall not 
live to see it," soon alleviates them. Thus the sentiments 
of every kind lose that painful asperity which is repul- 
sive to others. From this results for a woman who is 
still amiable, a great freedom of mind, and more facility 
in speaking truth without giving oflTence; there are so many 
delicate subjects which young persons find it difficult to 
speak upon, they fear so much to touch a cord which might 
vibrate, that their words die on their lips when the feelings 
of the heart are too keen. But, having obtained a higher 
region, a woman sees only the good which she may possi- 
bly produce; she speaks with simplicity, with calmness, 
with the tempered expression of an interest which has in it 
nothing personal. How often she is touched to the heart at 
the sight of those young women still subjected to those illu- 
sions which time will soon dissipate ! How happy she would 
be to anticipate the fatal awakening from these dreams 
which the world is preparing for them, by attracting their 
view towards eternal truth ! It is, no doubt, in the domain 
of religion, that the calmness and the experience of aged 
women will enable them to do most good. The knowledge 
that they have acquired of the instability of all things, their 
strong confidence in God, inspires them with an ardent desire 
to impart to others the faith which has supported them; all 
their wishes for themselves or others are directed to eternity, 
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especially in these latter days, where the evils which have 
followed incredulity have alarmed all nninds by their great- 
ness and their number. They may believe that God has 
prolonged their days upon earth to employ them in the im- 
mense work of the re-establishment of Christianity. Shall 
we seek to turn them from this holy object ? Shall we in- 
duce them to renounce the sweetest reward of piety, the 
happiness of leading, others into the way of eternal lifef 
And shall we refuse these heavenly joys to the advanced 
age for whom the earth has no longer any joys ? No, cer- 
tainly. But then we would say to these aged women, trust 
wholly to God, and distrust yourselves ; so, never doubt that 
the design of the Most High has been to draw to himself all 
souls, since he has opened so many different ways; but 
think that when you seek to point out one in particular, you 
may possibly mistake. A spirit more attentive to the voice 
from on high, a sympathy more lively with your fellow- 
beings, would preserve you from such errors. Make new 
advances, and despair of no one; you who have found peace 
and an infinite perspective of hope, even in the incurable 
malady of old age, should know how the germ of piety may 
be developed in the heart. 

In those happy countries where these germs have always 
received some cultivation, where the greater part of women 
attend worship, and are touched with what they perceive 
of beautiful and affecting in the elevated thoughts of reli- 
gion, in those countries, I say, minds have certainly some 
points on which to rest, common to them all. The great 
foundations of religion seem laid for all women ; no doubt 
there are many who have not received the living pene- 
trating principle of Christianity, the element that possesses 
and regenerates the soul ; and, in this number, how many 
suffering hearts, how many lives a prey to ennui ! It seems 
that the degree of faith they possess is useless to them ; 
nevertheless, that faith, imperfect as it is, comes from above; 
and who shall circumscribe the action of God 1 The scrip- 
ture teaches us that God does not despise small beginnings; 
and are there any thing but beginnings on this earth 1 Have 
we ever completely attained to faith, to submission, to love? 
The souls who think themselves most advanced, are still 
only on the way. And you, aged women, who hope to 
have made some progress — you, pupils of the last age, did 
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you then attach to the sacred objects of faith, which were 
then proclaimed in the churches, the deep meaning that you 
now perceive 1 

There are few persons who, having experienced religious 
sentiments in their youth, do not desire to recover them in 
their old age, in order to have a consoling prospect, and to 
die in peace. Most of them, we believe, would wish to re- 
turn to that way from which various errors had diverted 
them. Go to their assistance, you who hope to be able to guide 
them, but never forget that you are women, obliged by that 
alone to much discretion. Do not force the closed doors; 
avoid subjects which excite prejudices ; operate neither by 
an excess of urgency nor by terror. Above all, arrogate 
to yourselves no superiority, neither of sentiments nor of 
light, and set the hearts of others at ease with you. A sin- 
cere interest, a tender affection, are your arms; your part 
is to show them that " the Lord is good;" without this, you 
can do nothing. Cause the sacred scriptures to be under- 
stood and loved, point out passages which never fail to touch 
the hearts of women, and if you can gradually lead them 
to read the whole gospel without stopping at difficult pas- 
sages, but cherishing the impressions that others produce, 
it may be hoped, that the Spirit which inspired the sacred 
writers will enlighten them, and at last take possession of 
their souls. 

Under all possible circumstances, we would say, that the 
spirit of right conduct in old age exacts in women two qua- 
lities, of which we have already tried to make them feel the 
importance : I mean dignity and humility. Both, for different 
reasons, impose upon them much reserve in their deport- 
ment Dignity is the portion of the immortal being who 
inhabits in thought her future dwelling, and who already 
beginning to unfold her wings, attaches little value to earthly 
things. Humility suits the feeble woman, become more de- ' 
pendent than ever, believing herself inferior to her hopes, 
and foreseeing their fulfilment only by favour of a merit 
which is not her own. Christian sentiment can alone com- 
municate these two qualities apparently so opposite. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAST PERIOD OF LIFE. 

As we approach the end of life we feel the ties of the 
world loosened around us. Even in the bosom of a family 
who love and honour her, an 9ged woman feels that the 
impression she makes is but slight, and is gradually 
fading away. There is now no occasion for her action, 
every department is filled; two generations are before 
her. The younger, ardent, eager for active life, takes 
possession with zeal of every employment. The other, al- 
ready matured by experience, and acquainted with the 
opinions and the customs of the present time, is the proper . 
guide for the society. The one executes, the other directs. 
What remains for the aged woman but to take a tender 
interest in what surrounds her, to be a benevolent spectator 
and nothing more 1 

As to herself, it would not suit her to exercise active in- 
fluence. Too much responsibility would be attached to the 
measures that she might recommend. Her right, and her 
duty, especially if she is a mother, is to pronounce her 
opinion against the slightest wrong. But with regard to 
social arrangements she would do well to be on the reserve. 
Too prone to be severe with respect to interests that she no 
longer feels, or disposed to extreme indulgence when she 
wishes to make herself agreeable, she is not in a position to 
see correctly. . Objects of comparison ar6 wanting to enable 
her to judge of what has nothing absolute in itself. Besides, 
who knows whether the contradiction that her advice would 
meet with, might not excite in her feelings of displeasure — 
and whether self-love, which never dies, would not be 
awakened in her bosom? We rarely disturb embers nearly 
extinguished without seeing the little coals light up again. 

Constant religious duties, the exact order that at every 
age, a woman should observe in her own affairs, some 
needle-work, some attention to the preservation of her facul- 
ties, which would enable her, if an occasion should arise, to 
be of use to others, or at least, to avoid being troublesome, 

19 
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would fully employ her time, and preserve to her, a degree 
of independence. Let her beware of a restless activity, of 
that disposition to meddle with every thing which renders 
the best intentions liable to the imputation of a desire to play 
a part, to the last. Nothing is so injurious to respectability, 
and to the state of the soul. 

The element of old age should be a calm which arises 
from the absence of selfishness, and from internal ameliora- 
tion. While enjoying that repose, one is still useful without 
thinking of being so, an example is given, an influence ope- 
rates, the thoughts which are expressed have their weight, 
and good sentiments are diffused. When a perfect harmony 
has long reigned between a mother and those around her, 
her last days are full of sweetness. Satisfied that all the 
intentions of her connexions are right, their conduct proper 
and judicious, she takes delight in seeing the machinery that 
she has wound up, go on of its own accord, without the 
necessity of touching it 

It sometimes seems to her that her soul has already passed 
the boundaries of earth, and that she contemplates all things 
from on high. - 

A general acquiescence in the consequences of age, is a 
condition necessary to repose ; a woman who is resigned 
to the will of God submits by degrees to the different 
effects of declining age, without the necessity of foreseeing 
them. Thus we see her accept the yoke of physical depen- 
dence, and the necessity of receiving every thing from those 
she loves, without having any thing to offer in return. She 
accepts even the idea of becoming to them an object of duty 
rather than of affection ; and were she to carry this so far, 
as not to desire them to feel that lively attachment to her, 
which must so soon cause them to shed tears, she would 
have overcome the last weakness of a woman's heart. 

Thus, already liberated from the ties of earth, but still 
affectionate, a tender participation in the sentiments of her 
near connexions does not prevent her being convinced, that 
she has herself but one interest. The only interest of her 
life, is to die well, to die with hope, to anticipate so much 
happiness on the other shore, a^ not to fear the passage. It 
seems that Divine goodness, in depriving old age of active 
powers, has provided for it a state of contemplation. 
The Ciiristian womaiif such as we wish to fancj her 
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lives upon the future. All her affections here have a celestial 
immortal element, and notwithstanding her privations, we 
must not suppose her to be devoid of consolation ; nor in- 
deed of joy. The beloved objects which cluster round her, 
those of whom she has mourned the loss, are mingled to- 
gether in her thoughts, she sees them off in the bosom of 
God. Her " conversation, as the Apostle says, is in heaven" 
— deriving love, from the source of love, — peace, from the 
source of peace, — she has begun eternal life. Her earthly 
life also, even such as age has made it, has still a charm 
for her. It is never sufficiently acknowledged, that there hs 
an inherent attraction in the most despoiled existence ; and 
perhaps this attraction is the more observable in old age, as 
nothing external can explain it. Yes, life is an immense 
blessing of God, and the woman who believes herself de- 
tached from it, adheres to it involuntarily. She desires to 
depart, she would not delay the voyage for an instant, but 
there are still a few sighs in the bottom of the heart. 

What exile, recalled to his country, would not turn a 
look of feeling to the hospitable land where he has been 
welcomed, and would not be willing to pass in it a few 
days more? So, when we see our years prolonged, a feel- 
ing of gratitude takes possession of us. It seems that a 
beneficent hand arrests in our favour the course of nature 
which was about to draw us away. Again the spring ap- 
pears, again the roses bloom, again the golden harvests are 
displayed to our eyes. The return of so many pleasing im- 
pressions touches, without blinding us, and the pleasure of 
seeing every morning the slender thread of our existence 
prolonged, is not disturbed by the idea that this thread must 
soon be broken. For a soul thus suspended between two 
worlds, the view of nature is profoundly touching and sweet. 
How beautiful are the scenes that she has loved so much, 
those majestic mountains, those wooded hills, those green 
fields, those blue waters, that light, Which pours itself upon 
these objects, in an infinite variety of colours and shades ! 
What a wonderful harmony there is in the combination ! 
How this grave and touching harmony, goes to the bottom 
of the heart! There is here, no doubt, a presentiment that 
this delicious beauty is but the symbol of a nobler beauty. 
With what force this idea presents itself when, at night, the 
glittering stars come and strike our eyes, attracted by no 
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Other objects ! What an image of the evening of life is that 
darkness which wraps all earthly things, and discovers 
worlds without end, worlds all light, to the soul about to 
take flight! What a splendid representation is the firma- 
ment, for the age, from which time is about to escape ! 

But it is the contemplation of her past life which most 
powerfully engages a woman who is near its close. Per- 
haps it is less the remembrance of her sins that she dwells 
upon, than that of the innumerable favours of which she has 
been the object. Reconciled with God, she is so with her- 
self, and feels herself pardoned in the name of the Saviour. 
No doubt in this examination she will discover faults every 
instant, but the idea of them is, as it were absorbed in a 
sentiment of adoration. She thinks she perceives through 
the vicissitudes of her life, and of human life in general, a 
plan of goodness, a generous design, which our innumerable 
and miserable defects constantly oppose. The way of life 
appears to her to be so inclined, that souls who offer no re- 
sistance must insensibly glide towards God. 

Let us for a moment forget contrary influences, and al- 
though we have already pointed out the moral effect of dif- 
ferent ages, let us finish by showing the gradations of the 
aid that has been granted to women. How many ways of 
welfare have we seen opened before them — how many 
favours directly bestowed or transmitted through interme- 
diate means ! Ah ! is it not a necessary sentiment for old 
jage to exclaim, " Bless the Lord, oh, my soul ! and forget 
not all his benefits !" 

In the first place, almost all women have received a reli- 
gious education. Is there among them a single child to 
whom the tender invocation " Our Father, who art in hea- 
ven," has not been taught ? and what is not included in that 
toame of Father ? Love, the care of our happiness, the care 
of our morality, the pardon of our faults, every thing is 
there. The soul which has comprehended it, is already 
touched, already resigned, already disposed to the fulfilment 
of the law of God. From that time the word of God has in- 
terested it ; the sacred history, the life of Jesus Christ, above 
all, have excited a multitude of good sentiments. The young 
girl has gathered there with docility, with faith, many truths 
of which she did not fully know the bearing, and when after- 
wards she experienced their happy influence for the amelio- 
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ration of her heart, a great veneration had been previously 
attached to them. 

The divine spirituality of evangelical morality no doubt 
long escaped her notice. The precepts that she repeated in 
good faith had not to her their full meaning. She knew 
that the motives within ought to be the objects of her soli- 
citude, and yet her attention was always directed to actions. 
As she had many times observed that the will controls the 
actions, it seemed to her that a will constantly operating 
would be a sufficient guide. One side of this opinion alone 
struck her mind ; she had not yet discovered that the evil 
inherent in the will is that it does not always operate. So, 
praiseworthy eflforts, a conduct externally regular enough, 
were the result of this moral state, but her confidence in 
herself acquired too much strength. This stale of partial 
understanding of Christianity was prolonged through a great 
part of her life, and the great developement of ideas and of 
sentiments that nature and education produced in her youth, 
did not essentially change it. The elevated and touching 
beauties of religion have, excited more lively feelings in the 
young woman, but the impulses of her piety, sometimes 
very strong, were always subject to inequalities ; occupied 
alternately by the attractions of the world, and the illusions 
natural to her age, nothing led her entirely out of herself, 
and the sentiments which appeared the most exalted were 
not exempt from selfishness. When afterwards a powerful 
affection made her feel the want of devotedness, and induced 
her to contract a sacred engagement, she embraced with 
ardour the duties of a wife and a mother. Her heart 
seemed to have dilated itself; there was forming within it 
an immense space, which God alone would be capable of 
filling at some future day. This period was that of her best 
resolutions, and while her active powers were unfolding, 
she prayed with more fervour for the objects of a love till 
then unknown. Let us thank God for having placed most 
women in that situation of margage where their progress 
towards good seems infallible. Never has the admirable 
dispensation which has bound the order of society, and 
thereby the general interest of individuals, with the observ- 
ance of divine laws, been rendered more evident than in the 
interior society of the family. There, all truly moral in- 
spiration, all effusion of the Christian spirit, is rewarded by 
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peace, serenity, and the voluntary submission of the little 
community to an authority which appears holy; but also 
how promptly, the least faults of the woman who does not 
know how to make herself respected, are punished. Let 
us leave these faults, alas ! too frequent, and reflect that the 
causes of them exist always in the heart 

The more the duties of a woman are multiplied, the more 
she feels herself inferior to her destiny. Constantly falling 
into the same errors, she finds it necessary to admit that 
her heart is not what it ought to be. Ineffectual eflbrts to 
correct herself, alternations of hope and of discouragement, 
struggles where victory is undecided, have marked thati 
period of her existence ; and when the loss of many illusions 
— when privations — in a word, when the impossibility of 
depending upon herself was felt, what was wanting for a 
real turning to God, if it be not a new principle of Itfe? 

This principle she has received, if at least she has taken 
advantage of the second education which is given to us. 
To point out the different ways in which God brings us to 
himself, would be difficult: but one of the most usual is 
grief. In the midst of the deep revolution which is its 
effect, the folds of the heart are opened to view, that self- 
love, that susceptibility, that passionate desire to be beloved, 
preferred to every thing, that selfishness, in short, which 
appears in the most various and opposite forms, are revealed. 
Then we give up ourselves, we often repent of all that we 
have done, and renouncing an impossible justification, trust 
entirely to our Saviour. 

Let us not deceive ourselves : that total change of the 
heart is a supernatural work. " No man can come unto 
me, (said our Saviour,) except it were given unto him of 
my Father." To come to him is to feel that we were lost, 
and that he saves us. It is the impression of a deliverance 
which implies previous condemnation ; but that impression 
may be called miraculous. The Saviour himself indicates 
how we may receive it : *t,Seek, and you shall find, ask, and 
it shall be given you, knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." This intimate communion of the soul that prays, and 
of God who grants in the name of the Saviour, this is the 
work of grace, this is the hope of salvation. 

The Holy Spirit, the Comforter which Jesus Christ pro- 
mised to send to us, does not limit his action to this. He 
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raises, he animates the dejected soul. He levels the way 
of sanctification. The motives, the desires of this soul are 
changed; truths formerly admitted on the faith of the 
sacred books, appear now truths of experience incorporated 
in her recollections. Religion then become alive — is no 
longer distinguished from self— it governs and disposes 
the wilL " The Christian is a new man, in a new world," 
said Luther. So, although our miserable nature brings 
infinite modifications to the action of God, it is not the less 
true that Christianity, having entered the heart, exercises 
an ameliorating power, that human wisdom has never had; 
and that it is the only religion for human nature — if it is to 
be regenerated. 

The soul which has received such blessings enjoys great 
peace; she has experienced the faithfulness of God too 
much in the past not to confide in his magnificent pro- 
mises ; and she bears with patience the trials which may 
still be in reserve for her. The weakening of her organs 
of sense is a great one. When our eyes refuse us their 
accustomed service there are no more enjoyments in na- 
ture; no more consolations in the sacred books; no diver- 
sion from every suffering in the sweet aspect of beloved 
countenances. This misfortune has been celebrated, and 
blindness has had its poets : but who has ever been able to 
give glory to deafness! — an infirmity which may be called 
intellectual, which breaks off the commnnicalion from mind 
to mind ? Nothing tends fo show it externally, and a state 
of deplorable isolation excites little sympathy because it is 
forgotten.^ Ah! when this evil withers the bloom of life; 
when the sweet stammering of infancy, when the words 
most loved, are no longer neard, the world that we still 
love becomes a desert — peopled with deceitful shades, 
which wander around without addressing us a word. Late 
in life this partial death is a preparation for the great death. 
In this universal silence the voice of God is heard by the 
afflicted soul, saying, '* I will allure her, and bring her 
into the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto her." — 
(Hosea ii. 14.) Ah ! may it be thus when the last shades 
shall descend ! 

Sufferings still more acute may come, but are there any 
that a lively faith does not alleviate? Suffering has been 
deified in Jesus Christ In uniting us to Him — who <* was 
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a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief" — ^a celestial 
feeling communicates patience. What a tender compassion 
for the innocent infirmities of human nature is expressed in 
the words " Jesus wept !" Jesus " was troubled !" Jesus 
knew the state of weakness in which we exclaini — ^* My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !" . 

Where else shall we find such acquaintance with sufier- 
ing — so much compassion for the poor creatures who are 
subject to it? and what a blessing that a sanctifying power 
should be attached to the contemplation of our own suffer- 
ings in the Saviour 1 

To give ourselves to God, in time, and in eternity, to 
be persuaded that He is our Father, and that He desires 
only the good of his children; to feel that He sees us 
always, that He hears us, that He is ever ready to give 
an answer to our prayers : this is enough to console and 
sustain us, while we continue to bi'eathe. This is what 
inspires the soul ready to take flight with this prayer — 
" O holy and merciful Saviour, thou most worthy Judge 
eternal, suffer us not at our last hour, for any psdns of 
death, to fall from Thee !"* 

* Liturgy of thd Church of England. 



THE END. 
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